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PREFACE. 



Though the Dames of persons and places have 
been, for important reasons, suppressed, the reader 
is not to suppose that there is any thing fictitious 
in the following paged^ They contain a faithful 
narrative of th^ Author's experience as a devout 
Roman Catholic — as a Sceptic in that com* 
munion-^^-as a< C(M|vert, convinced of the truth of 
Protestantism, but not renewed in heart — and, 
finally, as a Believer in Jesus. 

In the portraiture which he presents of the 
Papal system, and-, of the Iri^ Priesthood, he 
has endeavoured with scrupulous care to disclose 
the truth without exaggeration. He disclaims 
all intention of catering for party-spirit. The 
zeal which that spirit inspires, is seldom hal- 
lowed by love or chastened by meekness. The 
Protestant advocate in Ireland is unhappily too 
often confounded with the political partisan; 
hence, while with some of his brethren his ^losd* 
ing exci^s indignatijon, p<iAaj^ t«r«««v^^^ ^^:^ 
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others it calls forth sympathy for the accused ; 
and the Church of Rome, alive to every cir- 
cumstance that can he turned to her advantage, 
assumes the tone of calunmiated innocence — 
meekly deprecating the violence of her assailants, 
and not implausibly insinuating the impurity of 
their motives. The consequence is, that many 
who are unacquainted with her policy (the 
springs of which are, indeed, concealed from the 
majority of her own people) are betrayed into 
the vindication of her cause, and ultimately, 
perhaps, the profession of her creed. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the friends of 
truth, and especially of converts, as they value 
the interests of the cause they have adopted, and 
the salvation of the people they have forsaken, 
to abstain, in their discussions on this subject, 
from political allusions and angry recrimination. 
They should strip the Romish system of all its 
adventitious appendages, and bring its essential 
and unchanging principles at once to the test of 
Reason and Scripture. 

This the Author has endeavoured to accom- 
plish. It has been his aim to present a faithful 
record of his own principles and feelings as a 
Roman Catholic — to point out the dronmstanoes 
that Brat afrakened doubts in his mind — to trace 
tbo steps by wlucfa, with hea\tat\oiiui&tx«D2^^Ym^) 
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he won hi^ intricate way through the gloomy 
labyrinth of superstition — ^to describe the natural 
and facile transition from Romanism to Infidelity 
— ^to reveal the secrets of thq Sceptic's heart — ^to 
recount the incidents, and state the arguments 
by which he was finally led to embrace the Pro- 
testant faith, and trust in a crucified Saviour. 

The internal struggles of the convert — the 
perplexity of mind and laceration of heart with 
which he sacrifices on the altar of Truth all that 
endears social life, that sweetens memory or 
brightens hope — are here pourtrayed with can- 
dour and fidelity. The difficulties that beset 
the Inquirer's patli — the fancied novelty of Pro- 
testantism, the immorality of the Reformers, 
and the abuses of private judgment, with all that 
might bewilder or distress, are also fully ob- 
viated, and the disenthralled spirit is safely con- 
ducted to the cross of Calvary and the throne of 
Grace ; in one word, to the Church of Christ. 

The Writer, therefore, trusts that, as an illus- 
tration of the Force of Truth under circumstances 
peculiarly trying, combined with a satisfactory 
defence of the common faith of Protestants, his 
little work will be found both useful and inter- 
esting ; and that, as it is free from sectarianism, 
it will be kindly received by aXL d'wvQ\fik!K^vsft&* 
He now commends it in piayeT \.o xSsya \\e»»ixss% 
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of 60D9 and ventures to indulge the pleasing 
hope, that his humble labours 'will contribute in 
some small measure to promote the long sighed 
for ilkimination and tranquillity of his native 
land. 
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LETTER I. 

My dear Friend, 
The hours which we i^nt together conversing 
.on religious subjects, I have often remembered 
with pleasure. They were seasons of refreshing 
to my own heart, and, I would hope, not wholly 
unprofitable to yourself. To me it was truly 
gratifying to meet a Roman Catholic who could 
enter calmly and dispassionately into the various 
questions at issue between the Roman hierarchy 
and the churches of the Reformation — one who 
impartially weighed every argument, honestly 
admitted the force of an adverse conclusion, and, 
Above all, bowed with reverence to the authority 
of Scripture. I regret that it is a rare tiling 
to see controversy conducted with candour and 
moderation. On the polemical arena, even ^ood 
mea sometimes forget t\iemac\\^%) v(A\ci»s«s^«ji^ 
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by the acrimony of their tempers, that their 
passion for victory is greater than their love of 
truth. They seem to struggle with an enemy, 
rather than to expostulate with a Mend ; evincmg 
a spirit which tends rather to wound the feelings 
than to convince the judgment. But such a 
course is more calculated to engender animosity 
and confirm hostility, than to enlighten the dark- 
ness of prejudice, or soothe the irritation of 
bigotry. 

To us, dear Friend, it is consolatory to reflect, 
that we have, from time to time, travelled over ill 
the debateable ground in this great controversy, 
nevear once falling out by the way. Whether 
in public discussions or in private conference, 
whether journeying on the road, sauntering in 
ihe fields, or seated by the fire, I found your 
temper ever the same. Always patient and 
gentle, you never turned from the argument to 
atta^ the advocate; nor adduced the allied 
crimes of Protestants as proofs of the errors of 
their religion. 

I freely grant that you are a candid inquirer 
lifter truth. But while I have been frequentiy 
pleased to see you faWy admitting certain impor- 
tant principles at variance, as I think, with the 
tenets of your church, there was yet manifest a 
S^evous wBBt of courage to foUoiv i3m{d\ ox)X»\]o 
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dieir legitimate consequences. Circum6tanof4 
as you are, however, I cannot sev^ely bUii\«^ 
though I must greatly lament your timidity ^oid 
l^sitation. I know too well, by experience, th^ 
nature of the difficulties with which you must 
contend — the influence of those attachments and 
the force otf those ties by which you are boundr^— 
to be 1^ all surprised that the claims of truth 
should^ for a time at least, yield to the demands 
of interest and the solicitations of affection ; or 
to expect that the ^slamours of honour^ falsely so 
called, should be immediately silenced by the 
gentle whispers of a conscience but partially 
awakeneid. 

A gracious Providence having qast noiy lot in 
^ different apd remote part of our native lan4r 
we i^re deprived of the privilege of i^tealdng face 
to face on this most important subject. But th^ 
interest I feel in your everlasting w.elfare forbids; 
me to let the matter drop, and therefore J shajJi 
communicate to you my thoughts in writi]]^j^ 
and as mere dry controversy is not always int^** 
^ting, might it not be useful to trace the pro- 
gi:e3s pf truth in my own mind — to notice the 
diffiq4^ifis that occwred in my re%ious inqi^r^ ' 
pointing out the yairious processes by whi<^. i 
was led to certain coudusioQas, a^d refening oicn 
casimaUf to the feeUugs ^^ ^y^V^^ "^^ ^css^ifi^ 
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dnring my wearisome and doubtM voyage, tossed 
en tlie boisterous waves, till at length, througb 
Divine mercy, I cast anchor." within the vail." 
Thus will I furnish a chart to guide you on a 
perilous ocean. I shall point out the sunken 
rocks, the powerful undercurrents, the adverse 
winds and treacherous calms to which yon may 
be exposed ere you arrive at the haven of rest. 

In the course of these remarks, I trust I shall 
say nothing indicative of unkind feeling towards 
my . Roman Catholic countrymen. I will en<* 
deavour to " speak the truth in love." And you 
can bear me witness that, as far as truth would 
permit, I have always defended them, and advo- 
cated their just claims to equal civil privil^es 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects. Sympa- 
thizing in their sufferings, and indignant at their 
wrongs, I have sometimes, perhaps, incurred 
suspicion by vindicating them from the aspersions 
of bigotry and the misrepresentations of ignor- 
ance. Proselytes are accused, and sometimes no 
doubt justly, of assailing with undiscriminating 
and implacable hatred the communities which 
ihey have forsaken. But the man whose argu- 
ment! are sound and whose motives are pure — 
who is fortified by truth and armed with a good 
coiueience, can afford to do justice to the most 
'"Vvnermm adrersaries, and, for deuxisid^tAOTA 
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and nulings, to return only supplications and 
blessings. I have had, like others, my share of 
obloquy and unjust reproach ; but, I thank Him 
whose spirit, I trust, I have in some small mea« 
sure imbibed, that I have not often been betrayed 
into bitterness of invective against those who 
impugned my motives and aspersed my characte!r. 
But neither you nor your neighbours are amongink 
the number. You have known me too long and 
too wdl to doubt my integrity. I may have 
eired in judgment ; but you will give me credit 
when I declare that I have never adopted the 
opinions of others, or suppressed my own, at the 
.bidding of self-interest or the firown of authority* 
Bear with me, then, while I retrace my steps 
along that perplexed and gloomy path on which 
for years I wandered and stumbled, until a light 
from Heaven shone upon my soul, and led 
me, like the star in the East, to Him, who is 
<' the way, the truth, and the life," 

Yours, &c. &c 
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LETTER II. 

Mf lyiEAH pRIEHl>y 

ht vnrHing to you^ it is mmeec^slBry to say ntsf 
^Aang as to the derrot^dness of my attaeliment to 
the Ohureh of Rome. Yott aife aware of my 
serajptdons attention to all Iter requirements, and 
tkat my 2eal often surpassed the strict lettei^ of 
Iter eommands. I went to confession ibr tibe 
%aost part monthly, and in sudi case9 intariably 
^feeeired absohition. Whenerer I had occasion 
€0 call on a Priest for a testimony to my char- 
acter, the warmest expressions of esteem and 
friendship were elicited ; and the latest, and one 
of the strongest of these testinumials, waa ob- 
tained from the Parish Priest of T , a brother 

to one of the Bishops. It is not with A Yiew t6 
the gratification of ranity, but tllc^ rin^Ewation of 
truth, that I thus refer to my own character; 
which, so fEur from being deemed reprehensible 
in the sight of man, excited among my acquain- 
tance universal regard. According to my know- 
ledge, indeed, none could be more sincerely 
religious, or more scrupulously conscientious. 
At the age of twelve years 1 received isi^ ^t?^ 
^nununion, having prepared for t\tts Vn»^tt8»X 
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event by repeated confessions. It was a very 
solemn service, Tliree or four hundred children 
assembled u| the parish chapel on the appointed 
day^ The females were all dressed in white, 
and for the most part wore veils of the same 
cd^iii:; while the boys presented an appearance' 
ap neat as possible. Many a lad strutted in 
shoes and white stockings that day for the first 
time. But iii the midst of the anxiety for ex« 
temal omamesity the state of the conscience was 
net fpigotlen. If an idle word had been uttered 
dnrii]^ the previous afternoon, or a naughty 
action inadvertently committed^ we were ordered 
to stop in to the vestry and tell the Priest before 
mass, to avoid a sacrilegious commumon. I re»> 
member that, just sm the mass was about to com- 
mence, I stepped up. on the altar,, and, with 
tv^oabling anxiety, whispered the Priest that I 
had thoughtlessly said << faith " once since I re- 
cced absolution :-^his gracious nod of remission 
eased my conscience* 

We were arranged in the following order :— » 
The girls knelt in rows on the right side of the 
altar, and the boys on the left. Each communi* 
eant held in the right hand a lai^e lighted candle, 
ornamented with artificial flowers.' The chande- 
lier was also on this occasion biv\li%»iV) \x^gi&&ft^ 
aoc/ <&e eflSdct was very miposiui^. 'EvdK^^x^r-^— — t 
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P.P., 8iud mass, and, after the oonsecnitieay 
proceeded to distribute the wafer. I was then 
80 ignorant, that I thought the %are of a lamb, 
visible on the transparent host elevated by the 
Priest for our adoration, ^vas impressed by mira- 
culous power ; and I dare say there were some 
present who fancied that the said lamb was really 
living. As each row received with palpitating 
hearts what they regarded as the person of 
Christ, the candles were extinguished, and taken 
into the vestry for the use of the chapel. When 
we had received, the Priest delivered an exhdt- 
tation suited to the occasion ; and we departed, 
deeming ourselves the most innocent and the 
happiest creatures in the world. 

The rite of confirmation, which occurred soon 

after, was administered with, if possible, still 

greater solemnity. About 500 children were 

arranged in the chapel yard to receive the 

Bishop. Dr. K., like ail great men, kept W 

waiting long beyond the hour appointed. At 

leng^ his arrival was announced; and, at a 

signal from the Priest, we all fell prostrate to do 

him homage, exclaiming, with one voice — ** Your 

blessing, my Lord — your blessing, my Lord!" 

The Bishop delivered a short address, and 

then proceeded to communicate to e«jei\i oi \ia 

nr^iU our catecbigm called « the •cvea ^g«SU ^ 

A 3 
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jth^. Holy Ghost." These are as follows :*— 
<' Wisdom^ understanding^ counsel^ fortitude^ 
kf^owledgey pietyy and the fear of the LordJ* 
Qur foreheads were mhhed with a bit of wool 
dipped in chrism^ which was composed of holy 
oil .^d the ashes of consecrated palm; after 
which the. Bishop gave us a gentle slap on the 
riglit. c^eek, to enable us " to profess Christ 
openly." 

. Thus endued with '< power from on high," as 
we then imagined, we went forth, fearless of 
hell ; and, in the buoyant consciousness of super- 
natural energy, rather ambitious of some skir* 
mishing with the devil himself in his. proper 
person. 

In early youth, my experience of the restrain- 
ing power of confession was similar to that of Mar- 
montel. It engendered a sort of morbid con- 
scientiousness, which, while it damped the ardour 
of youthy and checked the innocent play of the 
feelings^ rendered me excessively scmpulooa; 
about things indifferent, and fastidiously obs w*' 
vant of trifles. Thus, taking a drink of milk on. 
the morning of Ash Wednesday, once threw me 
into the utmost distress of mind ; and this inad* 
vertence^ for it was nothing more, formed the 
burden of my next confession. Indeed^ «»i&VkV^ 
ocfxurence is an important evQUt VoL^!i&i^^^3r) ^ 
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-. a boy^ whose confessions are made ttp of idle 
:' words or ceremonial omissions. 

I was once, since my oonversion, trsTeUing 
with a Roman Catholic friend; and calling t& 
see a Protestant deigyman on the way, we took 
some bread and meat for a Innch. My Mend 
suddenly recollected that it was Friday; and 
the mingled expression <rf alarm, rcniorse, and 
shame painted on his countenance, would ha^er 
furnished an admirable subject for the genrns of 
Hogarth. He deemed himself more defiled by 
this single mistake, than if he had broken half 
the commands of the deoalogae. 

An oversight a£ a similar natore, committed 
by myself, was the first thing that occurred to 
set my mind a little afloat from the moorings of 

the coi^essional. The Rev. Mr. H , a Priest 

^ just let loose" fr^om Maynooth, was, of course, 
very seakms. But he was one of those whose 
aeeal kcfeecl &crelkm. His Sunday evenings 
w«re wfea%y mot explaining the W<rrd of Ck>d to 
the ignorant, but riding ^roim one side of the 
parish to the other, in order to scatter with his 
whip the gronps of yoong people that sauntered 
for pleasure along the rosid. His approach was 
the signal for retreat, and it was amusing to see 
iAe rooted jAock fiyitig in all directions to escape 
^^ sJwpberd'$ vengeance. TWa Vf taa tyc^m^ W^l 
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iq^ to the letter of the present Pope's exhorta- 
tion to his hishops, Stc^ ^^to drive the flock/' 
It was driying them, indeed, hut alas I not into 
<^ wholesome pastures*" They took shelter he*- 
hind the hedges and in groves, or they conceited 
thenoelves in the cabins hy the roadside— -so^ries 
less &Toiorable to yirtne .than those from wMok 
tloey had been dispersed, The Priest seeks to* 
gOTvm hy terror-— an engine wMch, while it iS' 
presevt to the mind, may paiianHy reslifaki tih^ 
ebullitions of passion; hut it is whelly inefficient 
as an instrmnent of moral reformation. 

Father H eonmienced his labours in the- 

ooflfessional, by citing on all the penitents to 
make a general confession ; tJiat is, to repeat aH 
past confessions £rom the begiiming of the peoi-*^ 
tential course to the present tame* Whether 
tke-ob^ct of this requirement was to £ree the 
penitents from ihe conseqnenees of bad confess* 
ion% abortrre absolutioiis, and unworthy conv- 
niaaioms; or to enlarge the cawaistieal experience 
of the Priest; orto gratify the prurient enrioi^ty 
nataaral to young men ott leaving such a ooflege 
as May«ooth ; or to acquire that sway over the 
mind which a knowledge of the heart, and tbfts 
secret history <tf individuals, is calculated to 
impart — I will leave you to }\i^«. ^^ftwu^^k. 
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most cases all these motives conspire to reeoiB« 
mend this course of proceeding. 

However that may be, I was among the num- 
ber of those who wished to make a general 
confession to so holy a man. He occupied a 
room in the house of the Parish Priest. 1 found 
him, as usual, seated near the lire, with a small 
table before him, on which was some silver with 
a considerable quantity of pence. There was a 
good deal of the dandy in his appearance, and he 
evidently paid much attention to his toilet. He 
contemplated, with apparent satisfaction, the 
whiteness of his hand, and the ring with which 
it was adorned. An anecdote, current through 
the parish, will throw some light on his charac- 
ter. His servant brought his boots one day, 
polished as brightly as <* Warren's Jet" could 
make them. But he haughtily ordered them to 
be done over again, as, he said, they were not fit 
to be seen. The servant, despairing of making 
them better, showed them to the Parish Priest, 
who told him to lay them by for a few minutes, 
and then take them in, pretending they had been, 
polished a second time. The joke pleased Tom 
exceedingly. 

" WeQ, your reverence," said he, ** I hope 
^ejr'll do now p" 
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. " Oh, admirably I*' said the Priest, " now, 
indeed, they are decent ; but before they wer» 
intolerable." 

Perliaps the good old father took the hint of 
this trick from that which Pope played on a 
great lord, who ventured to criticise one of hia 
poems. 

But we must return to tlie confessional. Ao« 

cording to custom, I bowed down at Mr. H ^'0 

knee. But he roughly ordered me to kneeL 
at a chair beside him, where I related the long 
catalogue of my sins, for the most part venial 
indeed, but occasionally a mortal sin stood pro- 
minency out, like the large stone called the. 
decade on the beads. When I returned again I 
advanced to the chair above mentioned ; but in 
a very angry tone he commanded me to fall 
down at his knee. This manifestation of bad . 
temper and caprice surprised me. 

.'^ You bid me kneel here, Sir," I ventured to 
remark. 

f<«. Silence, Sir; do as I bid you now^*' was^his 
me^ reply. 

, On this occasion I was enjoined to abstain 

from breakfast every morning till I came again. 

It was Christmas week; but I did not think the 

prohibition extended to the monmv^ q£ \^^ ^as^ 

of universal feasting. 1 waa mSaXaksxu ^>o«^ 
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I mentioned the &ct to my ghortly father, in 
answer to the question, whether I had performed 
all the penance, he started from his seat in a 
fit of indignation, and declared he woold have 
nothing more to do with a person who had dared 
to trifle with his commands. I apologised, pco« 
mised, implored — ^but in vain. The haughty 
eedesiastic ruthlessly spumed me from his feet I 
He momiited his horse to attend a skk call, and 
left me> alone in despair. I saunteared a few 
paces down the ayenne, and gave vent to my 
feelings in the following soliloquy; << Alasl what 
now shidl I do ? I have hitherto experi^iced 
from the Priest only kindness and parental ten- 
derness ; but I am now cast o£F without mercy 
£rom the tribunal of the Holy Ghost. There is 
no space for repentance. All reii^ is closed 
agamst me, and even hope is extinguished. I 
am an outcast, an alien, a wreteh deroted to 
destruction by the plenipotentiary of €fod." 

Pride urged me to revolt against an authority 

s<^ unreasonable, so capricious, and so cmeL 

But conscience whispered, <<can you fi^t against 

God?^ I remembered the dreadfol curses uttered 

some time before against a man and woman that 

Ititd ge^ married against the laws of the church. 

They were compelled to do public ipenaavc^, «svd 

^^ve the xaturnage dissolved. 1 iT«a ^tosrwX. 
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wken this was <fene. After mass, the gmlty 
pair stood forth in the midst of the congregatioiu 
The Priest, eommending them for snbmitting to 
the just authority of the church, |>ronounced the 
marriage null and void ; ordered them to turn 
their backs td one another, and to march out 
through opposite doors. They were then l^;ally 
united, haring paid the accustomed fees. The 
iMHTofs of an excommunication — ^to be cursed 
with bell, book> and candle in this life, and damned 
in that which is to come — ^was enough to alarm a 
person of stronger nerves than mine. I resolved, 
therefore, to make another e£Port for the salva- 
tion of my soul. 

I went back, accordingly, to the j^lurish Priest^ 
and fnnkly told him all l^t had happened* 

Father S smSed at my simplicity, when he 

saw the tears in my eyes. He was a man of 
portly figure, with a rubicund countenance, which 
indicated that, notwithstandmg the want of Ym 
hrbakfasl oeca^oifially till a late hour in the day, 
he was not inattentive to the suggestions of his 
stomach. He was reclining on the so£E^ being 
cmifined in consequence of a ftdl from hi» horBe4 
^^Do not mind it, my child,*" said he, Itt a 
seotMng tone, << kneel down and I will hear yon 
mjseW* 
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at once, imposing merely, a nominal penanoej 
Oh, what a burden was then removed firom my 
heart I I seemed suddenly to emerge fix>ln a 
gloomy dungeon, and expatiate once more in 

''The gay precincts of the cheerful day.** 

Alas I my dear Friend, I then moved <<in a vun 
shadow, and disquieted myself in vain." 

The events of the day, however, made too 
deep an impression on my mind to be soon obli- 
terated, r had seen painted on the confessional 
in the parish chapel — 

" Whose sins ye remit they are rejnitted them, and 
whose sins ye retain they are retained." 

I believed, therefore, that what the Priest did 
on earth was ratified in heaven. But here was 
one << representative of the Holy Ghost" binding 
my sins on my soul, and absolutely refusing to 
remit them; and another, in the same housef- 
dieerfully pronoundog the words of absohition, 
by the same infallible authority I Both coukl 
not be right. But which was in the wrwig? 
Was I still a guilty reprobate, or a pardoned 
penitent ? This question, so inexpressibly mo- 
mentous, I felt myself incompetent to answer. 
Besides^ other instances of discrepance in the 
decisions of different Priests now xecxMcred t» 
^J^ recoUection. Some imposed ^feumcifc ii»*d\ 
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heavier tkan others for the same sin, committed 
in similar circumstances. And, in my own case, 
one Priest told me that a certain word which I 
sometimes employed was an oath, and a mortal 
sin, while his coadjutor bid me not confess it, as 
it was merely an idle word, and perfectly harm- 
less. * It was not then the same voice that issued 
from each of these tribunals. But could these 
discordant utterances proceed from the Oracle 
of Truth — ^from the Spirit of Truth himself? 
The question was very perplexing. 

Additional interest was ^ven to these medi- 
tations by the news that the Rev. Mr. Cousins', 
a Priest in the County "Wexford, had gone over 
to the Church of England. He was then en- 
gaged in replying to the Sermons of Father 
Hayes, and I ventured to glance over some of 
his pamphlets as they lay in the bookseller's 
shop. I reflected that a << right intention," in 
theafSidstihg Priest, was essential to the validity 
of tt'sntcratnent. If so, who can say that his %mA 
are jM^bned? for how can we answer for other 
men's intentions ? Mr. Cousins might have been 
many months, or even years, a heretic before ho 
avowed himself. What, then, became of the 
souls who were all that time resting for salva- 
tion on his opus operotttm — -Vd^ eiQ»Tau«cx«^^^f!ia^> 
ateofntiiMuiy. baptumis, and. esiXx^ishJ^ -^oo^f^d^^os^^ 
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Difficulties were tkus tMckening^ and beeoming 
(Jaily more formidable. Still, however, my faith 
xemained inviolate. 

These struggles between reason and credulity, 
went on in secret. At length, however, I ven-. 
tured to hint the state of my mind to a frienc^ 
with whom I had but recently formed ao 
acquaintance. He resided in a district exclusively 
Roman Catholic, and which seemed also a 
&vourite haunt of Superstition^ equally dear to 
that queen of the spectral world as Cyprus to 
Venus, or Athens to Minerva. There, ghosts, 
diarms, pilgrimages, and miracles were the order 
of the day. But if Superstition was the goddess 
that^ reigned over the trembling, inhabitanta 
during the night, animating every scene with 
the shadowy creations of her power, the kindred 
demon, Bigotry, was no less despotic and rest- 
less during the day. As the most abject slave 
becomes, where he has power, the most ruthless 
.tyrant; so the timorous hares of i^upcffstitimi are 
suddenly transformed into the bloodhounds of 
bigotry, ever ready to track the reputed heretic 
to death, and ever insatiable amid the havoc of 
persecution. As might be expected, therefore, 
Protestants were regarded in this neighbourhood 
With peculiar aversion. As an 'mstanee of tbk 
^ "^y mention, that at a time wVi«b. tlbA fi\«t 
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thai flowed tlurotigb the rich valky wag flooded^ 
I earned over a stranger who was passing on a 
]tt>fS6 which t happened to be riding by at the 
lime. But no sooner had he reached the oppo- 
site bank than a person csame running up in 
breMiUess haste, shouting that the stranger was a 
Plrotestant, and swearing that he would soon^ | 
sde him floating a corpse down the riyer, than I 
giVe hiiti the least assistance I Such senUments^ 
I am haj^y to say, are for the most part peculiar 
to the " dark places" of our land ; and even iu 
the worst of these places are to be found indivl^ 
dfftds greatly supericH: to the fanatical multitude 
around theui-^m^a enlightened by exteniliTe 
readings and willing to concede to others the 
liberty of consdence which they claim for themi^ 
seiy^es« 

Early <^ a Sunday morning, my young ftknA 
proposed a visit to a neighbouring chapel about 
Ave 'miles distant^ to hear the Priest, who was 
regarded as a powerful preacher. The morning 
was flne^ and we travelled over hills from which 
we had a commanding view of the Surrounding 
counliry. The rich vales below were covered 
with cattle, imd occasionally a flock of sheep was 
seen reposing on the luxuriant grass. The smoke 
was beginning to ascend frow like^ \<Qr<if XskKsoa^^ 
which seemed to grow up cml Qi£xScle^as!%^^ 
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and wete for the most part unsheltered by trei^. 
The inmates were opening the doorsaswej^assed, 
aroused by the grunting of huge fat pigs, that m 
most oases enjoyed their oHum cum diffniUUe^ 
a comfortable comer of the kitchen ; so that 'the 
sounds and other influences that proceeded from 
them were not << by distance made m<Hre sweet:^ 
Painfully ascending an eminence on which tiie 
sun was shining in his strength, I ddled 6t a 
cabin door, and asked for a drink of water. 
The good housewife had no water, but she offered 
to run up the hill and milk the goat I This heft* 
pitality, so characteristically Irish in its simplic^ 
and its generosity, was of course declmed/ Of 
these goats we encountered numerous droTeil 
feeding on the heath. A number of gprouse, 
reposing on their mossy nests, fluttered up fteitk 
their corerts under our feet ; and various Ittuhes, 
alarmed at our approach, scampered away among 
the grey rocks, to find another resting^plaoe, 
where they might digest the night's feedii^ oil 
the neighbouring fields of com. Our way was 
sometimes interrupted by a deep ravine, where 
the turbid waters of the winter torrent, imp«$tuott8 
and foaming, like a thwarted tyrant, burst a 
passage to the plain, among huge rocks, that 
sometimes bung threateningly over l^e diaisMA. 
^f^eatb. la same places, ibe smnikft eft ^Oih^ 
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|^T«te still was visible, as it gracefully curled 
over a projecting bank by the side of a ripling 
' stream. As you approached one of these, you 
.might observe a scout advancing to reconnoitre 
-—a surly "looking personage, with a large friez^ 
€oat» a slouched hat, and an eight-days' beard 
• ptendant from his chin. Woe to the stranger 
^ho would be found intruding on such a scene 
widiout a passport I 

There was one individual who reigned with 
absolute sway over the peasantry of these se- 
dnded glens and valleys. He was called the 
Suahy'many from the fact of his sleeping on bare 
mshes, and wearing them under his clothes next 
his skin. No one knew his name, and his ' his- 
tory was wrapt up in impenetrable mysl^ery. 
Various were the conjectures, and wonderAil the 
stories that were propagated concemh^ him., 
That which gained most credit was, that he had 
been a JE^est who distinguished himself in the; 
Wexfoord.Rebellion, and being, from the sanctity 
of his character, impervious to the buUets of the 
heretics, had found it necessary ever since to 
conceal himself. Others thought him a man of 
rank and property, outlawed by government, 
who sought in this disguise to revisit the green 
valleys of his fatherland, , He "w^ \«^^^^ \i(^ 
^ufpaw t&^ Priests inleanuBg\ «eAV(i^««w^b&^> 
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I think trvljy that, in addition to the learned 
Yanguaigesj he could gpeakthe French and Italian* 
The people almost idolized hira. - He was a 
welcome gueet at the taUes of the weakhieit 
fiiimers, and he was not too proud to partake of 
the humble fare of the poorest cottager. . He 
sometimes employed himself in teaching tki 
children, as he went on his vifidts £pom hoose i-to 
house. He seemed to be well ae^^uunted witii 
all parts of the country. Sometimes he weuld 
suddenly disappear ; but where he went, or iMvir 
he travelled, no one could tell. Again, he would 
pres^it hunself at the breakfwst table some mom- 
ing, as if he dropped from the douds. All were 
musing as to who or what he could be, but no 
man diired to questi<Mihim-on the subject. About 
himself he maintakied the most profbond ailsnee, 
and he a t em ly rebi&ed all prying eusiosity*^ 

He was certainly a most extraordinary num. 
I had the pleasure of ccmTendng with him one 
Sunday morning in the chapel yard, and again 

at the Pattern ^ T n, where he chatted with 

me in the most agreeable and friendly manner. 
In his demeanour he possessed ■ 

■ ■ 1 " AU the ease, 

That ^pMikf BQcurity to plaasa" 

-Bqualfy removed from constraint vadncf^^eiitft^ 
^ mamien were m graceful aaiS\i«\kM3LtQo^«^ 
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all hk li^D amonip tke fiivt raidcs of CMMnety. His 
pnmimcialion was dassicaDy correct, anddiere was 
an air of dignity and independence about liim that 
strangely contrasted with his apparently humble 
tntuatiim. His dbress was peculiar, but he kept 
his penon perfectly neat and clean. The magis- 
tvates smmnoned him on one joecBMum when the 
oouBtry was in a disturbed state, and insisted 
that as a stranger and a suspected character he 
should disclose his name. But he treated them 
haoghtily, and defied their power. They were 
onable to remoTe the yell of mystery, and were 
ultimately obliged to dismiss him. And I am 
MTiy tlMt J am unaUe to gratify your cariosity^ 
for I am stiU totally in ^e dark as to his his- 
tory* But as I suppose you passing with me 
through ik» district whidi was the faronrite 
retreat of so singular a oharapter, I thought the 
account wludi I hare given would be interesting. 
He was a small man, about fifty years of age^ 
with^ a pale, expressiTO countenance, and eyes 
peculiarly lively and penetrating. 

It is said, that a gentleman of large propeityj 

and ancient fiunily, in W , was detained hi 

France for many years during the war, where 
he was compelled to labour for his bread as a 
Macksmith. But 

''£[e conidf at last in saddea \oiMi\m«iiiii.'' 



\ 
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^* He li^et) oor yet is patjt his mfuihood*! priii(i6^ I 
. .Though sear'd by toil, and something touch'd by tim& 
His faults, whate'er they were, if scarce forgot, 

Might be untaught him by his varied lot.** 

» • 

HejsofFered little change when he became the 
lord of -— «-« Abbey. The habits which had been 
formed remiuned. His simple mamiera^ his 
parsimonious disposition, and . negligent .dress, 
bat ill accorded with his new situation ; and he 
continued to pursue, in his laboratory^ as a 
recreation, those medianical employments at 
whiph he once toiled in the forge for a livelihood. 
But the greatest of men are subject to the -vicissi- 
tudes ef lif<^ ; and even royalty itself has, more 
than once during the present age, been c<»npeUed 
to travel as a mendicant, and seek an asylum in 
a strange land. Some dark dispensation of a 
similar nature may have compelled the courtly 
Rttshy'fnan to. sojourn among the mountain 
peasants of Ireland. ■ 

£ven were he an outlaw, he might have 
trusted them with perfect security. The Irish 
are remarkable for their fidelity to the unfoitu- 
nate. When Hamilton Rowan was making: Ibs 
j^scape to France, a paper was thrown into the 
boat in which he was rowed, from a vessel that 
jMssed by. It proved to be a government pro- 
damation, offering a large reward {ot.\u&^^'c&- 
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lienskm* The men read tke prodiunatioii, and 
setvilinized their passenger ; and ^en no more 
donbt remained of his identity, they were en- 
gaged in the most anxious deliberation as to the 
flourse to be pursued. They seemed about to 
^yidid to the temptation, when he exdaimed, 
f^Yovaie right, boys. I am wholly in your 
:power; but you are Irishmen T A blush of 
Jbame tinged for a moment their weather-beaten 
{ckeeks; they flung the paper overboard, and 
rowed away from the Irish shore with all their 
might. 

^ ^ The Scotch are not less chivalrous in this 
reject. The last prince of the house of Stuart 
'WBVsheltered by a poor man, wh^i he might have 
(reomved £30,000 for betraying him. But he 
nobly reusted. With what painful interest, 
ihmi, ranst we learn the fii^t that this very miui 
was hxmg afterwards for stealing a cowl 

But I am a&aid your attention has been too 
kmg diverted £rom the object oS 'our trip over 
the hills, whidi was, you will remember, to hear 
a popular preacher in the chapel of C— ^ — . This 
-was 8 large building, occupying a picturesque 
«kuation on an eminenoecrowned by some yon^g 
^and flourishing trees. The ehi^)el yard itielf 
'.was udomed with evergreens, and kept in very 
neat order. As vssqsBl^ H^^ Waai^ ^«a ^^^^i^ 
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deatitnte of Mila. We caMleavonred to get near 
the altar ; blit the pressure <si the .deiise mass of 
people beMnd rendered the positum very iin«> 
co^ifQrtable. The Priest was rather a young 
wkiXp tall and atUetie, possessing a powei^ 
Voioe, iand a £ree and eniergetic manner of de- 
Uyery* Alter the distribution of the consecrated 
wsafer, he commenced Ms address to the peopla 
It wasaot the .exposition of a text, nor a comment 
jtm the Gospdi of tifcie d&y ; hut a fierce harangue 
en the conduct of one of his parishioners. 

<< I was," said he, << at the assizes the otiier 
day. I sat near the judge; and ^ere I saw one 
of my parishioners deliberately perjure liim^el^ 
to sare the horse-stealers that he had harboured 
in his house. But I wiU empty that abondnaUe 
Aea of thieres. Could I avoid bluriiing, my 
firiends, whan the ju^e looked at me, and shook 
his head-rras much as to say, < I« this the 4M>rt of 
people you hare in your pariah ?' But that old 
peijurer (I see him there below at the door)--*^ 
ikait old perjurer shall feel the consequences of 
his crime. You may rest assured of that." 

At this moment^ an old man with ^ deep se- 

pukfaral Tcdoe was beard uttering, in Irish, an 

JHdignapt cantradiction of the statement of the 

PiTiest, at the .same time adrancing from the 

^itiff^ cfoor toiiwrds (the altar. 
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f< Pnt him out," exelmmdd his reterenoe, in a 
wmtiB of thunder, that seemed to strike terror 
krto erery heart. The people, however, did 
not obey, but mechanically opened a passage fot 
the hoary sinner, who boldly advanced, and eon# 
fronted hit accuser at the steps of the altar. 

<<Put him out, I say,** reiterated Father 

M , with increased vehemence, clenching his 

hand, and stamping furiously on the boards. 
Still no one Interfered ; and the accused, an old 
man of very repulsive physiognomy, continued 
to growl oirt his denial of the charge. The Priest 
eyedUmwithsnundefineableexpmnionof rage im 
hia conatenaiioe. There was profound silence iar. 
m momeoH : it was a moment of terrible suspense^ 
like that which precedes the spring of the tiger. 
•His xevarenoe grew suddenly pale, and his whole 
frame was convulsively agitated. But the inter- 
nal struggle was soon over. He hastily polled 
the purple vestment over his head, and flung it 
on the altar, and as he rushed down the stdps, 
the dense mass of people gave way <m every stde^ 
like a receding wave, and the hoary perjurer 
<^ stood alone in the midst."' Alas I how unlike 
the meek and krwly Jesus was his reverend 
aoeuser I This professed preacher of mercy and 
Messenger of peace seiaed him by the neek^ 
ibrugt Mm violently forward, «OL<dLl^<QSGk ^g^^^eo^ 
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one tremendous push, which sent him spntlrl- 
ing at several yards' d^ltance from .the door; 
which he shipped with such force that the waUs 
tremhled to their foundation. And as the noise 
thus created died away amid the awful stiUnets, 
it fell on my ear like the knell of damnation ; 
and indeed it seemed to 

" Thrill Ibe deepest notes of woe*^ 

in every hreast in that vast assembly. 

Meantime, Father M-^— ascended the altar, 
resumed the sacred garment, and proceeded to 
utter the terrible curses oi excommunication^ 
which he prefiiced by stating that he was not 
angry, and that his mind was perfectly com- 
posed. 

<< Think you/' said I to my frienc^ as- we 
journeyed home, <<— think you that what the 
Priest has bound to-day is bound in heaven ?" 

^^ Certainly," was the reply. 
. *< But was there not too much anger and vio- 
loice, and too little of the dignity that becomes 
the priestly office? Can Christ be supposed to 
sanction such proceedings, conducted in a spirit 
so opposite to his own? Are these not cases 
where the authority of a Priest may be lawfully 
questioned? Remember Father Cousins^ and 
o$bers who bave, like faim, apontoiVi^ ixossL.^C^ 
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faMi: was it safe te follow tlieir gmdsiic^ whcd 
Arf were ading hypoeritkaUyy and dcKbeoratiiig 
At altar of 6od T' 

• As I uttered these words, I looked at my 
oom{ftaiHoii> abd found that the fashion of his 
coaiiteBiiiice was changed. His hristling eye- 
brows darkled into an expression of savage 
fierceness, and his low fordliead heoame ondiioiisly 
contracted, while his sharp grey eyes were fhs* 
tened on me with a scnitinizing look of suspicion, 
tlttit astonished and alarmed me. He stopped 
riunrt, and, contimiing his searching gasEO, as if 
with- a view to penetrate my very sonl, he said, 
<< ISir^ no sonnd Catholic conld talk as yon b«¥e 
deune ; yon mnst be a heretic in disguise." 

My reply to this remark was a loud laugh. 
^ "Crome, come," said lie, ** it is no j(^e. I am 
detesnmned to know whether yon are a CathoHc 
or not. Can you say the ^Act o/Fat^ f* '* 

I saw indeed that it was no joke, and ^t 
unless his suspicions were removed the issue 
might be fataL I therefore assured him that he 
Was quite mistaken, and distinctly repeated the 
" Act oi Faith" as follows :— 

** O my God I I firmly believe that thou art 
one only God, the creator and sovereign Lord 
of heaven and earth, infinitely great andvK&\s.Vu^ 

giiod. ^ I &nnly believe tlistt *m X\i^^, wwi ^^5^^ 

b2 
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Ood, tfaerid are three Diidne persons, really dk- 
tinct and equal in all things, the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. I firmly heliere that 
Jesus Christ, God the Son, hecame man; that 
he was conceived by the Holy Ghost^ and was 
bom of the Vii^in Mluy ; that he suffered and 
died on a cross, to redeem and save us ; that he 
rose the third day from the dead; that he a»- 
cended into heaven; that he will come at the 
end of the world to judge mankind ; and that he 
will reward the good with eternal happiness, and 
condemn the wicked to the everlasting pams of 
of hell. I believe these and all other artii^ 
n^h the Holy Roman Catholic Church pro^ 
poses to our belief, because thou, my Grod, hagt 
revealed them; and thou hast commanded us to 
hear the Church, which is the pillar and ground 
of truth. In this faith, I am firmly resolved^ by 
thy holy grace, to live and die.'* 

But it is now time to conclude for the present. 

I am, my dear Frirad, 

Very truly yours» ' 
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LETTER IIL 

• Mr DEAR FrI^ND) 

You win Easily perceive, tliat the occaireiioes to 
which I referred in my last letter were fitted to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry, and there were now 
abundant opportunities of gpratifying^ sucka spirit, 
fmr ercn the newspapers were filled with religp^us 
disoossions. Liayinen vied with the clergy in the 
Tindieailion of Catholicism. Barristers left the 
courts of law to figure on the platforms of Bihfe 
Meetings. The pec^le eagerly heard and reaA 
whateiser they could on this subject. They WMre- 
delighted at the willingness of their Priests- to 
enter the lists witii the Biblkals. And oh, with 
v^katt surprise - and alarm they witnessed' tlie 
effective play of the artillery of Scripture on the 
citadel of Romanism I They wondered where 
the Protestants got all the arguments they brought 
forward, and they were much amazed to find the 
Bible and the church so frequently at issue. 
The light began to break into their prison. 
They saw their chains, and itelt the iron of spirit- 
ual despotism entering the souL Many were 
aroused to shake off their trammels, andsofiCA^^^ 
Their- keepers were ahrmed. " Tckft ^jgiXaJosstt. 
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of thought is the beginning of knowledge.** Th^ 
Priests soon saw that their craft was in danger j 
that, in giving their oonntenance to discussion^ 
they had taken a dangerous st«p which must be 
retraced. The alarm was sounded throoghoul 
the land ; and in Cayan the hierarchy Itfked u^ 
the ecclesiastical mace, and crushed, for a tim^ 
the infant sjHrit of religious liberty.— May W8 
itot hope that it is only for a time ? 

I read eagerly every thing I met on the. sab« 
jeet of religion. ' My attention was partienkirljr 
arrested by a correspondence in the newspaper 
en Tmnsnbstanfiation, carried on between anf 
tminent minister of the Church of England tmi 
a distinguished leader of the Catholic party* I 
remember tl)ds particularly, because of ike eS^ 
whidi It produced on my mind^ Notwithstand* 
iog my deep-rooted prejudice^ I was^obliged to 
admit that the cleigyman had the best of tin 
ai^g^ument. I saw cles^ly that if the host wei^ 
not €rod^ it must be an idol, and lliat, eonset* 
^uently^ in tkaiccue, its worshippers most be idolo^' 
ters. If not, it would be impossible to bring the 
charge of idolatry home to the heathens becaiisti 
they ^emselres think that the objects of theif 
adoration are divine. Their mistake on that 
poJat is no justification of the act. ' 

So ettt^og^j did I feel tbe fotoe <yt \)u&t<s«£»iv» 
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ing'that, although I remained some yean hmger 

in the Roman communion^ I never after adored 

the wafer. Not haying made up my mind to 

rcy^ect the doctrine of Transnbstantiation, and 

beiog yet doabtlal of ite truth, I worshipped the 

hofit hjfpoth^icdlhf. I said^ ^^O Lond Jesus, if 

thou art really present under the aj^avance of 

thatuWafer, or that wine, I adore thee," &e«. 

But this is not the aort of senrice which be- 

eooMs a disciple of die Pq»e. In the Vatican 

Sdioolof theo1<^, << to doubt is to be damned." 

He that, cannot candidly say, << I believe what 

the church believes,'' has not imbibed the' spirit 

which she wishes to inculcate^ But formy own 

fart, whenevar I thought on some of the primn^ 

pal dognaa of the church, I found doubting in-»' 

evitable. And, in* order to avoid the anxiety of . 

anspense, I was obliged entirely to dismiss 
sui^ matters from my mind, that is, whenever I 

could. 

This is. the secret of Uiat aversion to religious 

discussion manifested by many Roman Catholics. 

To maintain the infallibility of the church,, is in 

effect^ to acknowledge yourself, in the worst 

sense, a sUxoe ; and to defend Transubstantiation, 

iato outrage the dictates of common sense, and 

to dio violence to the first principles of reason. 

Jf.tbis dugoM be true, aU oilier dki(icX2rai«& ^sea 
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Mati all thefaniiiMuriesof AeinleHeelQBlwwM 

are at wuse extngoislied, and ^^dnuw is oome 

again." Without tiie evidmoe' of the a f naw, w^ 

ttonld not pnnre the existence of €rod, nor the 

cracifixion or resurrecticm of Christ. Nor eoiM 

we prore the fiict, that a Revdatien has hee* 

made, or that OTor a messenger was sent freid 

Grod, unless the testimony of the seises he-TilML 

Did not onr Lord appeal to the senses of the 

disciples in proof of his resnrreetion ? And does 

not this great fbndamental prindple of oar hoA 

rest.on what those men saWf and heard, mAfeU f 

If the senses are not to to be trusted, then onr 

fiuth is vaie; it is a '' baseless fiihric" Wh«re^ 

fore did Jesus and Ids apostles work miracles to 

conyinoe the people^ and wherefore does the 

Churdb of Rome pretend to do the same, if we 

aiie not to b^ieye the united testinumy of tnte^ 

touch, sight and smell? Hew the people at 

Cana would have laughed at Jesus Christ, if he 

had sent them up wine witihi all the <' aeddents" 

of water f While I «n now writii^, an excellent 

test occurs to me^ by which any honest Frlest 

may learn whether or not there is any change 

made in the diements after consedhition. Let 

him consecrate a bottle ei wine or two; and 

whmt he drinks it^ if it do not intoxicate him I 

''^ #^e Dp the point. BiiiwoiM\)Ke\jiAQdLi& 
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J^ftus .(iritli l:^Vegraiice I ask liie queslioiii:)— ^ 
iMHpld the blood of j£sus make a man dsiiikk ? 
I flpeak as to a wise man : t^ink of what I say. 
What misarable quibbling' is it to say, that 
because .one of , our senses may sometimes deeeiTe 
VS| that th^y, therefore, are never to be depended 
W? Hpw then could you prove a single theorem 
in Mathematics ? If the original impressions pro* 
duoedby ae^^are not correct, whatdoes that avail 
vh«a under the correction of the other senses 
they become accurate after a little experi^ice ? 
Fathar Hayes and others have Iwrought forward 
confidently the fact, that a straight pole seems 
crooked in water. But do not our senses tell 
us that water possesses a power of refracting 
Ugfat, and thus distorting the appearance of 
things? All we want is a little acquaintance 
^Ih the laws of nature, of whose phenomena we 
can know nothing except through the medium 
of l9ie senses. What was it that corrected the 
mistake of the eye ? Was it not the touch ? 
jQlid Father Hayes know the difference between 
a straight stick and a crooked one? Then he 
must have been bowing tb^^at very evidence 
^hich he was s6 anxious to set aside. Shall we 
not belieine our senses when they unanimously 
testify that we hold in our hands^ or T«dd\^^ 
IMfaa igNoi iHir tonguos, not Yiuscungl \w>dia»&^ ^s^ 
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«r nAfBTf a bimiaii bod j nniltij^ied into manrf 
and yet remainiiy one—brokeii into pttrt% iura 
yet eack part being dtill a perfect nma and espial 
to the whole; — sbaU we not bdieve our senses 
wJien tliey nneqiuTOcally and invariably testify 
tluUrwe are swallowing, not a living bnman body, 
widi its blood and bones, bnt simply a bit 4^ 
flower paste ? 

Bitt does not tlie cbnrdi herself, in tke very 
assertion ciher own prerogatires-^in the very 
exercise of her dictatorial power — appeal to ^ke 
anthority of the senses ? Do we not hear one 
•Toioe issuing from every palace, college, altar^ 
and confessional throughout her wide dominions, 

*^HaAR THB CBtTKCHr* 

Bnt wherefore should they hear if their treai^- 
erous ears deceive them ? 

I have thus given you a speametk, very brief 
indeed, of the deductions of reason, eonceniing 
this ** enormous tax on human credulity." I 
shall have another opportunity of bring^ing to 
bear on it the light of Scripture. I must now 
proceed to trace the progress of my own con- 
rictions. 

Several circumstances conqnred to prqiare 
my mind for an independent examination of the 
pnndplet of my rehgion. My reading had lately 
^eoaivadlireelJm very jUfEotettifraHi^^^^iMidk 
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su^i«d, my. mental aliment at. an earlier.. ag^. 
Xhe fab^ons history of ancient Ireland, snjiitly 
J|9gends, and the devotional treatises cirpylated 
among the pieople, were the subjects of my earliest 
etudies. On these my imagination perpetnatty 
^Basted. . From those I extracted the stories^ 
whicby r^ieated in the £unily circle, excited the 
horror or kindled the devotion of my hearers. 
These were the ^^ stuff of whidi,my dreams were 
made.". Such reading naturally cherished an 
mbouuded credulity; — treason was altogether 
dormant^ and fancy ex^cised a dominion the 
most capricious and despotic. There was not a 
lonely bridge, an aged tree, or a ruined building, 
which . I did not think infested by demons, or 
kamited by reprobate spirits. If I passed them 
alone in the night, I blessed myself, uttered de- 
icoatly an Ave Meiria, or Salve Regina, and 
knrried on as if Satan himself were pressing close 
behind. A solitary bush, or a gate-post, seen in 
ihe^ight, ^pe^ired to my bewildered - view a 
vgigaatio spectre. The shadowy creations of sn- 
fiersUtion, under a thousand fantastic forms, 
hovered around me on every side. In the midst 
4}f .this twilight of reason all was dim and vision- 
Aryw Nothing was certainly known. The power 
q£ reading, misdirected as it was, seemed but. tA 
y; 4im&em^ the reign, of.prejudice. \ \ea^..^^i^K£a^ 

c 
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but ^at might b6 called the Literature of Su^ 
perdiHah, Hence imagination was preternattuv' 
idl^ dereloped, and conscience rendered merbidl]^ 
scnzpulons ; while the reflecting powers of the 
mind were totally unexercised, being destitute 
of the materials of sound knowledge to iTork 
upon. But the prime object of education, the 
eultiration of proper feelings, and the formation 
of correct habits, was never << dreamed of in .the 
philosophy" of my teachers. So long as theology 
is learned from the << Liyes of the Saints,'' and 
political economy £rom such histories as th^ 
<< Irish Rogne^ ^nd Rapparete,'' we cannot ex<« 
pect to see right-minded Christians, or u6efttl 
members of society. ^< Do men gather grapiee 
of thotns, or figs of thistles ?*' 

The first book that set me to think in earnest, 
and aroused all the energies of my mind, waa a 
quaJTto, whose title I do not now remember, bni 
the author of it, I think, was a person named 
Ramsay. It was a metaphysical treati se ' 'a si d 
one of its objects, I recollect, was to prove the 
tempolrary character of the torments of heU> and 
the final salvatioil of all the damned. Thd writer 
laid down certain axibms, from which I fbund it 
difficult or impossible to withhold my assent, and 
Off this foundation he reared a superstructure of 
^i^gidaent which seemed to me qmVft «Q(omnsaiD^> 
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a» k resembled Ekielid's elements ;>^biit which 
led to eondiiiskNifl so stariliiig, that the scitlior 
s^med %a conduct me to the very confines cf 
heresy. His prmoiples, however, seemed so 
iieasonable, that I boldly defended them for some 
time> until a spiritual guide put into my hands 
'* The four last things, Death, Judgment, Hell, 
and Hearen/' In this Htde book the eternity of 
hell was so clearly established on the authority 
of Scripture, that I was compelled to relinquish 
my new opinions. It is worthy of remark, 
that the naked statements of the Word of 
€rod hfMl more effect cm my mind, than any 
^ the reasonings advanced by the writer.^-^ 
Tl^ circumstance, with others that might be 
mentioned, inclines me to hold with an able 
writer, that '^ there is something of omni- 
|M>tenoe embodied in inspiration. Quotations 
Irmn the Bible appeared as a dap of thun- 
der, or a shaft of lightning, or as the dear and 
steady radiance of day, or as if the Almighty 
himself had brokai silence, and delivered an 
utterance, intdligible, authentic, and dedsive to 
alL"* 

But various are the influences that operate on 
the heart of man* Convictions may be frequent, 

* Rev. Dr. Urwick. — Esaoy bu Po^wj m Kts\«c«»- 
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and [miigent, and powerfiil, and yet exert very- 
Httle practical influence^ We seek an opiate for 
the conscience, in the allurements of pleasure, the 
excitement of bnsiness, or in the day-dreams of 
the ima^nation. To the ktst of these- I often 
fled for refoge from the anguish that secretly 
preyed on my spirit. I thought on eternity^ and' 
the thought was distressing in the Extreme. 

** The wide, the unbounded prospect lay before^ 
But storms, clouds, and darkness rested on it.** 

t • 

Reflections of this kind communieatcd a som- 
brous hue to all the. operations of my mind. I 
felt alone in the world. I felt no principle c^' 
attraction drawing me to the scenes of youtl^iJ 
pleasure, in which others around me so much 
delighted. Indeed, the laughter and. joyousness 
of such scenes, whenever circumstances compelled 
me to witness them, occasioned me real pain. 
They seemed to mock the heaviness of my heart. 
I had sorrowB which thev knew not of, and with 
which they coidd not sympathize. ''.A wounded 
spirit who can bear ?" I saw myself accountable 
to God, and guilty and mortal: I felt myself 
miserable in the present life, and I had no pros- 
pect but one of misery for that which is to ceme. 
OA, bad I then heard of that redeeming blood, 
^Aicb cleanses an accusing conaQaeuee, \V. nv^^^. 
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iiave been foalm to my spirit and gladness to my 
keart I But, alas I I knew not of it. I looked ' 
£or oonsolation to my ipenances; but this was 
leaning cm a brok^i reed that pierced my haftd. 
If llie dandifying influence of the confessional 
were to be the eridence of the efficacy of my 
penitential performances, I saw there was no 
hope. Th^ symptoms of my spiritual diseases, 
instead of abating, became daily more virulent. 
' The gloom that had at first inrested the confes- 
sional, gradually wore off, as I became familiar 
«with its forms. My penances were light, and 
;gave me little trouble. Five minutes spent in 
-reading was thiB utmost required to atone for a 
NHiortal sin ; and as the confession of yenial faidts 
'Wm not deemed necessary by the church, and as 
the line of demarcation between these two classes 
•4^ transgressions has never been, in fsust, dis^ 
•tanctly drawn, and as the discrimination is left 
-«Nitirely to the sinner's own mind, subject to the 
powerful and blinding influence of self-love, I 
*saw that the whole business was so involved in 
uncertainty that it could not be a source of peace 
ito a rational mind. Why leave a matter of such 
importance as the classification of sins, so deadly 
4m the one hand, and so trifling on the other, to 
the privato judgment of the sihdat \vv\!Gk^^\£^ ^^^^ 
•M be must be to mitigate, to ^«5XvaXfe, ^sjc^^Ar^ 
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OTerlook his own deiinqnenci^s ? Sitj^se ke 
Ilm two d^MutmeHts in his memory^-^he one fsr 
9Mn*tel sins, and the other for Tienial oitocM-; 
4nd supposing die dislinctixNi between tiieooto 
lie well flMinded, will he not be c^ifcen tempted to 
Tonk the mortal widi the veniai ? Will not thfe 
heart plead importunatdiy for the darl»g pnssion, 
and say^ ** Is it not a little one ?" And may not 
.A man ithns cherish all his life an eril habits ^ roll 
sin «8 a sweet morsel under the tongfoe," and 
when the act of itidiilgienoe has passed by, wipe 
ins lips as if nothing worth notice had happened? 
I freely confess that ^considerations sach m 
these greatly weakened my confidence in Prie(Mly 
arhsolutions; and, when cou]^ed with the instaaoes 
of caprice and inconsistency to which I liare fli- 
ready adverted, tended to render my -visits to 
my << ghostly father" few and far between, eon- 
pared with what they had been. Nature, say 
the old philosophers, abhors a vaemtm : we may 
add, without indulging in speculation, that 'the 
human mind abhors sugpense. It is painfcd 4o 
remain long in deliberation. Conflicting roanons 
draw the judgment in c^osite directions, and 
while this state of things continues, the anind is 
on the radc Hence the precipitance with ^ich 
jBoearmih to oondasions of the utmost importance. 
Pride thenjstands up in arms to deiend.l^i&'^ffaw^ 
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tion thus bastily taken. This accounts for the 
suddan dbonges of creed which we sometinMS 
.wilnees in the world, and the unmeasured abuse 
whickSs poured on the sys^m so recently oherr 
ishedy and so suddenly abandoned. There are 
aomey howerer, who fear to oonmut themselves 
■by a ste|»y which, if repented of» could not be 
x^etraeed without infamy ; and» therefore^ put off 
flie deoisioii a? long as popgible- They seek to 
begwle the anidety of tiie mind, and the sadness 
ni the hearjty by amus^nents aiid occupations 
e^nfeniiil to Aw diipositiMws. And I was led 
t^ the reading ^ iiovel3, yut^t as a heartrbrok^a 
tindasman ha^ recourse to the bottle, as an 
*' eUmous antidote " to drown r^ection. Maay 
apceciotts hour I wasted, «wandmng by the wUd* 
wiood jide," or seated on a rock listening to the 
roar of a torrenty or redlining on the beach, while 
the setting sun threw his golden radiance over-the 
distant saad-banks, and the blue wave broke 
with gentle murmurs at my feet ; or, more fre- 
quently, << consuming the midnight oil," while 
<< tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,*' 
visited with its invigorating influences the couches 
of all my companions ; — many an hour I wasted 
.(with sorrow I reflect on it), reading volumes 
4itnMi8t innumeraUe of the flimsY tdraak ^k1»& 
im m o d, like summer yenaVn, ixoisx X)(i<b Y^c^ndb. 
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press; or the roore serious nonsense ituiiished 
•to tlie English reader from the German sehoi^ 
of novelists. But there are few evils irom 
which some good may not be extracted. My 
^ime, it is true, was lost; my mind left empty of 
alluseAil information; an aversion to serkms 
studies was acquired, as well as a sickly s^i- 
sibility,. which entailed on me much ignorance 
and misery ; yet, by the reading of novels, I 
was cored of my dread of ghosts, and imbibeid a 
hatred of religious persecution ; whidi latter 
feeling has taken such deep root in my heart, ^ 
to operate now almost as an mstinot. :Oni& o( 
my German romances produced in my mind an 
unconquerable scepticism in regard to all super- 
natural appearances of ghosts and demons, which 
neither the experience of John Wesley n<^ the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott have been able to 
eradicate. And the gifted Maturin's Romance 
of the Albigenses threw such light on the policy 
of the Church of Rome, and excited in my mind 
such powerful sympathy for the persecuted, that 
I have ever since cordially hated all coercion of 
conscience, or rather coercion for conscience* 
sake ; for conscience cannot be forced. 

This passion for novel reading, whidi converted 
my life into a kind oi dream, full of ^oys and sor- 
Hv^ aod vain aspirations^ marked t^i<& \x«iaD»i^vi^\w 
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State of my mind. Reason, so ^eut as I had called 
it into exercise on some subjects of my religion — 
'^uch as Transubstantiation and Penance — ^had 
vgiven her verdict against them; or, at all events, 
. hinted doubts that left me open to convietion. In 
^thisjstate of mind, I. met with some works of the 
French philosophers, especially those of that^< self- 
torturing sophist,'' Rousseau; for whose crUde 
speculations I was prepared by the milder scep^ 
ticism of Marmontel. Other writers of the same 
•dass followed. Their reasoning gratified the 
^understanding, and their eloquence delighted the 
imagination. They appealed to my judgment; 
they treated me as a rational creature — as a man ; 
and I felt the proud response of new-bom ener- 
gies agitating my bosom. I soon began to regard 
-Christianity as the offspring of ignorance, and 
-the parent of persecution — as the foe of freedom, 
and the enemy of human improvement. 

While the French philosophy was, like a 
'powerful chemical agent, rapidly dissolving my 
religious principles, it happened that the Rev. Mr. 
•D. lent me Fleury's Ecclesiastical History. And 
there, to my astonishment, I fomid all that my 
infidel teachers had asserted abundantly con- 
firmed by the testimony of a Roman Catholic 
historian, recommended by m^ ovnv U'^srs^ 
Phest. I jiad read short \i\sU>t\«& ^i ^Jafc ^wsst^ 

c3 j 
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before, such as Gahan's, but I could -ueyer h»ve 
difico¥eced from these cautious and flattecingoom- 
.pilatioBS, that the Churoh ;of Btone wb» any 
thing but a most immacukite vir^n. I oiow 
deamed irom the reluctant admiasicms of one of 
her ownreyerend sons, that she was ambidbiiS) 
cruel, persecuting, and Hcentious. 

<< Les beaux jours de r JSglise sont pttsee I'-* 
was an ominous ejaculation to ibiiBak 'from 4he 
lips of the writer, when he came ,to contemphite 
'Ohnstianity on the throne of the Cffisars. IvBas 
idi9gusted with the intrigues, the quarrek» *and 
the ipersecutiog wars, in whidi the clergy .wane 
perpetually engaged. I saw their sacerdotal 
robes foully spotted with the flesh, and. de^y 
dyed in innocent blood : and il said, ^< :GtMi->thi0 
religion — so irration^ and so cruel-*4ie .from 
Heaven ? Is it an< emanationfrom infinite'beaevo- 
lence ? Gro, seek an answer in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition and the valleys of Piedmodt^r' 

The Priest soon discovered tibat Fleorgr'Wiisrfi 
dangerous author for me ; and so he. deprived m» 
of him, stating, that my time would be moxeiBse* 
fully occupied reading something else. I was 
once spending the* evening with Fatiier D. md 
his Curate. The conversation turned on ^< Cap- 

* " The happy days of the chureh «^.^a»«^V' 
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ilftiii Book in London/' a twopenny publication 
•iriiidi;08me out weekly. The .Curate denounced 
.itin,the4tioi^e8t tenns. « Jt was, said he, such 
itvafh -that, sapped the foundations of Christianity 
;in Fiaiwe, and W to the Erench Revolution." 

Mb did not Ipow^that this circumstance was 
tome its highest j-eoommendation. I ihadalways 
idantified .Chciitianity with Roipanism. They 
weresuever separatedrin mymittd, even in imagi- 
oatioii. I had, indeed, .read of various religious 
ibodies which the Papacy persecuted ; but I never 
(thou^t thay were any thing but what they were 
eaUed' by Dr. Doyle, <<vile heretips." There^ 
fore, my only alternative was, JElomanism.or In^- 
'fidriilTjr. I.saw no JSeripturai pr rational groomd 
betMEeen'them, where J nught .find rest for. the 
4Mrieof my?fbot. 

^Reason, then^ called for the renunciation of 
iOhvistianity under the name of Catholicism. But 
thoti^ithe passage over the narrow Rubicon 
diat separated credulity firom scepticism was but 
BiStep, aiid a short pne, yet 1 trmnbled at the 
thought of taking it. I shrunk^from the cheer* 
less waste, and frigid atmoqihere of infidelity, 
jMMi unwilling to.leave even the tottering edifice 
of- superstition, I lingered qn the threshold, and 
cast a look of. reviving, fondness on. Xk^ Wasv^&sN!^ 
gods winch 1 'had loved and U\]ffl^Adk %k^ Vsc^ 
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Wishing, if possible, to regain that peace of mind 
in the bosom of the church which had been fre^- 
quently disturbed and ultimately destroyed-^ 
like a tender plant which perishes by- repeaited 
removals — I was induced to try confession <»nce 
more. I was determined freely to avow all -my 
doubts and distress. I resembled a person, whd^ 
when forced by circumstances to hid a last hre^ 
well to ail that once was dear, summons up all 
the energy of his mind to suppress resentment ; 
and, prepared for a great sacrifice, veils the fvistb 
in oblivion, and yields to the impulsive influence 
af retummg tenderness, hophig that his over- 
tures of reconciliation may be accepted and re- 
ciprocated; and, then, failing in this dernier 
resort, desperately takes the irrecoverable st^. 
It is a general opinion among the Roman 
Catholics, as you are aware, that the friars are 
more holy<, and have generally more power with 
Gk>d, than the secular clergy. I had heard som^ 
of these gentlemen, as they came round on their 
annual itinerating circuits, preaching charity 
sermons, and coUecting money and com; and 
jiever did I hear discourses more calculated to 
arouse the feelings and terrify the conscience. 
They moved heaven, earth, and hell, apparently 
with a view to operate on the purses and the 
AaiTig of their IwarerSy and sometime* YrVxk ^t^%X 
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'BoeeesB. But their object was too thinly veiled 
toesoi^ the obsenration of their hearers. And, 
kenoe^ it became a general remark^ that mane^ 
farmed the condi^iwa of all their sermons. 

Goayeiits are very oiBteii houses of refuge to 
parwh biitlaws^tb pmom who have ftiled m 
spaying their dues or quarrelled with their priests; 
and they are also the favourite resort of indivi^ 
duals, £nna]es especially^ who profess singular 
devotion, and deal much in Agmis Defsy and 
other charms and mysteries. I was resolved to 
try whether the friars could afford a cure for a 
wounded spirit — whether they could "pluck 
from the memory the rooted sorrow, or raze out 
i^e written troubles from the brain." Accord* 
ingly I proceeded to the small convent at G ' 
It was a gloomy winter's day when I approached 
^e sacred asylum — an old building seated on an 
eminence in the midst of a bleak district of cotm* 
try, and surrounded by a few bare, half-decayed 
fir-trees, which served but to add to * the dreari** 
.ness of the scene. I was conducted to a room 
where I found the reverend father seated in a 
lai^ chair beside a turf fire. He would have 
reminded a spectator, in a mood less serious than 
mine, of the ^< knight of the rueful counte- 
nance" — so mournful was the asi^ofit^ %^ i^<^ 
the apparel, and so spiriti&aJl^ ijw^t xJtoa n^*w^ 
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appearance of the man. There lay in a .recess a 

number of volumes of casuistical divinity — some 

fragments, I suppose, of Thomas Aquinas and 

Peter D^is; and, on a sida table, I saw 4Kmie 

<bottles and glasses, and .a -few numbers of 'the 

Weekly RegUter. Every thing was nsa keeping. 

The doors were greatly worn ; the ^painting .ofi 

the walls had feded ; and the .fiomiture seemed 

•to be the mouldermg ^mnants of another gene- 

^tiop. Although {there was a female house* 

tke^pecTT- 

<< A pensive nun,, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfiast, and demure," 

there was no talk-^no .noise. The. dead silence 
was unbn^n, coco^t by the mournful cadenfle 
of the wind as it moaned fitfully through the 
ehiuks'of the doors : and windows, or murmured 
among the trees, or nished>round the. unsheltered 
walls of. this secluded habitation. The odly thing 
conoected with this establishment that looked 
modeni, ^nli wore the iq)pea]:ance .of comfort, 
was a amall .chapel which .stood within a few 
perches of the dwelling-house. The solemn 
silence , within, . contrasted . with the no ; less . sad- 
dening^ sounds from without, <<the dim,ii»ligiou8 
I^ht/' whiah was cast on the apartment, the 
^orti£ed Appearaace of the priest«-4Jll c«N»v^\s«idi 
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to put the mind in a frame which might easily 
p96S fox an evidence of genuine vep^ntaace. And 
afi^ indeed, it was with me. I confessed agun 
and ugain, and went ^irough a course of .painfiil 
. mprtifieatiiHiy and fin^y received absolution. 
3^t )liie,good father had not answered Iiou3seitu>'s 
afgumants. .He merely wdjihey w^re the sug- 
.geiltions of the devil, ^nd bid me dismiss them 
from my nund. I tried to. dp so, and succeeded 
for .a time; but only for a time. I began again 
to feel that the foundation on which I was stand- 
ing was insecure. In £a/cty the spell of the church 
was broken. I now fearlessly cast off the yoke ; 
and rejoiced in iny newly acquired liberty. I 
seemed to breathe more freely, and to step more 
.%htly. The eiuth looked greener, and the sky 
looked brighter, than ever I saw them before. 
How delightful to be a disinterested spe<$tator of 
the religious war£ure which was now. agitating 
the country I The\y might cufs^e and denounce 
onoiaaother as they pleased : what was that to 
me? 

Such is the spirit of infidelity. It is n selfish 
spirit, which* leads us to ask>with Gain, ^' Am .1 
my brother s keeper ?" But though I nowadopted 
the' heartless creed of the Deist, it does not fol- 
low that I openly renounced the Church of Rome^ 
or fonook the chftpd. U Uug yf «i^ ^\!l<^^^*«»s:^ 
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'.consequence of infidelity, I fear the ranks of 
■ Romanism would be thinned of many of its most 
eloquent and accomplished defenders. There 
-still remained ties powe«(ful enough to secure 
- conformity. The bonds of social' affection, die 
claims of honour, and the force of party "i^pirit, 
keep many a secret malcontent quiet in the ranks 
of Romanism. The mutinous disposition is re- 
pressed by prudence. The infidel that acts the 
bully with his God, is frequently a coward in 
the sight of man. He takes shelter under the 
forms of religion, from the tempest of indigna- 
. tion ^nd the arrows of persecution, which an open 
apostacy might draw on his devoted head. With 
the friends of religion he wears the smile of 
friendship, but, assassin-like, he seeks all oppor- 
tunities of stabbing her in the dark. The in- 
credulous sneer — ^the dark insinuation — ^the bitter 
taunt, gilded with an expression of regret — ^these 
are the weapons which he carries about, concealed, 
like the stiletto of the Spaniard, und^ hi^ 
mantle of hypocrisy. 

I have sud that I did not forsake the chapel. 
Had I done so, it would have brought a very 
inconvenient suspicion on my character, and 
would have turned against me the influence of 
the clergy y powerful when exerted -for their 
friendSf and still more so wheu direi^X^ ^«avsX> 
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tlwir enemies. This is a striking, but unhappily 
not the only instance that could be pointed out 
an liiis country, of the force of political and other 
earthly oonsideratioae, in binding in close con^- 
federacy men of the most opposite religious 
sentiments. Two pieces -of loadstone are found 
pofFerfully to attract each other when the oppo- 
site poles are placed in juxtaposition, while the 
influence is as powerfully repellent when similar 
poles are brought in contact. It must be on 
some such principle as this, that parties, whose 
distinguishing tenets are ^'wide as the poles 
asunder,'' are closely banded in secular pursuits, 
while with all the force of the strongest antipathy 
they shun the men whose faith and hope and 
religious experience are precisely the same as 
their own. Thus the most devout Roman 
Catholic, if a Conservative in politics, will be as 
obnoxious to the Priests of Ireland, as the most 
pious and enlightened Protestant, whose political 
creed is Radical, would be to the English bench 
of Bishops. Alas I that the love of the world 
should so far prevail, even among the clergy, as 
to produce anomalies so perplexing to the in- 
quirer, and so revolting to common-sense and 
Christian feeling! StiU, my dear Friend, we 
must make large allowance for the m&;m\tvQ.% oiC 
human nature, the uncon^Vow^ VD&ni&wKfe ^^ '^^^ 
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terest and prejudice, and the force of long-con- 
firmed liabits of thinking and acting. But I 
mast now conclude, promising to give in my next 
some remarks on Infidelity. Meantime, 

I am, 

Sincerely yours. 
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LSTTfiR IV^. 

My dear Friend, 
When I secretly renounced the autiiority of 
religion, I felt some relief for a time from that 
distress of mind that had so afflicted me as a 
lilomanist. I was gbd that I was no longer under 
tibte necessity of defending a creed which I did 
»«t heliei^y and it gratified my pride to think 
that I could amuse myself at the expense of 
Protestant and ilomaii -Catholic in torn, without 
being myself obnoxious to their retaliaticm. My 
iedings in these circumstances are well expressed 
in the following candid avowal of the celebrated 
mfidel Bayjle, whom the Jesuits couTierted when 
veiTf young, but who afiterwards spumed their 
authority >^ 

" In truth, (says he to his conrei^ndent, 
Minutoli,) it ought not to be thought strange 
that so many persons should have inclined to 
Pyrrhonism, (universal doubt,) for of all Dhings 
in the world it is the most convenient. You 
may dispute, with impunity, against every body 
you meet, without any dread of that vexatious 
argument rwhich is .addressed ad homines* You 
are never afraid of a retort ;iot «& '^wflL^KBssoBWMfc 
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no opinion of your own, you are always ready 
to abandon those of others to the attacks of so- 
phists of every description. In a word, you may 
dispute and jest on aU subjects, without incurring 
any danger from the lex tcdionis" (the law of 
reprisals.) 

*^ It is amusing, (the celebrated Dugald StcfW- 
art judiciously remarks on this passage,) it is 
amusing to think, that the Pyrrhonism whidi 
' Bayle himself here so ingeniously accounted foi^, 
from motives of conveniency and of literary 
cowardice^ 'should have been mistaken by so 
many of his disciples for the sportive triiunph of 
a superior intellect over the weaknesses and 
errors of human reason.'' But how detestable is 
the conduct of the individual who, to gratify \m 
pride or his spleen, or to shield his licentious 
conduct from reproof, sports with the roost sacred 
feelings and the dearest interests of man, and 
aims his poisoned arrows at prejudice or piety, 
not from a fortified enclosure which he has the 
manliness to defend, but from some secret lurk- 
ing place whence he may slink away the moment 
he is detected I 

" The fool says in his hearty there is no God." 
That is, he wishes it may be so. For the thought 
€^a righteouB Groventor of the world, and of a 
future judgmentf gives him indoAcri^^^SkAe ^^xv. 
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Indeed, the state of the heart has more to do in 
this matter than some are willing to admit. AH : 
the tendencies of human depravity are most un- 
favourable to the trutl^^ The mind is preM>ccupied 
by worldly prejudices, or led captive by sinfiili 
passions. It is blinded by the perverting infhi-* ; 
enced of '< the sin that dwelleth in us." Like a 
mirror sullied by impure vapours, it reflects not ' 
the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. Instead 
of th^t love of truth so necessary to give dili-. 
gence and perseverance to the spirit of inquiry, 
and calmess and impartiality to the judgment, 
we find that the '' carnal mind" is influenced by 
enmity against God, and revolts from the autho- 
rity of his law. (Rom. viii. 7.) " It hates the- 
light, neither will come to the li^t, that its 
deeds may be reproved." We view spiritual 
objects through the medium of self-love, by which > 
they are grievously distorted. It diminishes, the. 
interests of eternity, in proportion as it magnifies . 
those of time. Like the KcUeidescope it exhihitSj 
in forms of fascinating beauty, every thing calcu-* 
lated to gratify our selfish passions ; but when the 
light of truth visits the understanding, it speedily 
dissipates those flattering illusions. It f;a.lls upon 
them like the beams of the sun on the machineryof 
a puppet-show. Can you wonder, then^ thait.tr^tK. 
should be unwelcome to the \ium«a\«!?«X.'i 'W«^ 
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the eimiity of onr nature shoold seek, like* ihe 
tiger, to {RTowl in darkness ? Thus ignoraiiee m 
denonunated in Scriptore the ^^ blindness of liie^ 
heart ;" and ihe sonl is sud, in conversioii, ^ to 
put off ihe works of darkness/' and <^ to put db 
the armour of light." 

The disaj^inted man — ^the man that has been 
mortified in his vanity, thwarted in his atnHtioii^ 
or baffled in his pnrsuit of unrighteous giun <Hh 
unhallowed enjoyment^ yery naturally qnatvell' 
with the arrangements of Providence) as eapii^ 
cious and unjust, or denies a divine Gk)yemmeiil 
altogether, and attributes the events of life to aT 
blind and iron-handed fatality. Thus he ShakeS' 
off the sense of accountability, and abMido^r 
himself to his dark passions, and vile affections^- 
without remorse. He is delivered up to a << strot^ 
delusion to believe a lie." This class of infidels 
will join the ranks of sedition and anarchy, << de-- 
spise dominion, and speak evil of dignities;"' 
Restless and malevolent, they se^, like their 
master, only to disseminate vice and misery. 
There is another class that are wafted on the 
sea of life by prosperous gales, who seii^ the 
prize of ambition, feast on adulation, and riot 
in pleasure. But lliey ^* sacrifice to their own 
nei^ amd ^ffer ineeUse to their drag." They 
^etmbe all their saocess to tbievr cywn TCkfiriX.^ \» 
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fartniM, or chance. If they womhip any ditmity, 
it h prudence, if they berw to any law, it is ex* 
pedMncy. Guided by these, they treat falsehood, 
perjury, hypocrisy, slander, treachery, in^^nstiee, 
and craelty, as cardinal rirtues, so long as they 
can be made snbservient to the attainment of 
their sfeMsh and unworthy objects. Such men 
scrapie not to ti^e the oaths of office, and to 
wear the mask of Tirtue in the high places of 
aiathority. They even intrude into the sacred 
ministry, and habitually violate the sanctity of 
the altar, in the hope of obtaining a parish^ a 
stall, or a mitre. Were all the infidels of this 
dass unmasked to the world, the laity would 
stand aghast at the startling disclosure. Bat 
pradaace so shapes the features and seals the 
lips, and draws so dose the curtains of secrecy, 
that comparatively few are detected. To lull 
suspicion, they are frequently loud in their prO" 
fesfidons of orthodoxy, and zealous as the abettors 
of persecution. Like the trumpeters, drummers, 
and baggage-bearers of the army, they keep up 
a noise while others are fig^hting, and endeavour 
to monopolise the spoil when the victory is 
won. 

There is a tone of levity and an air of gaiety 
'about prosperous infidelity, whidi seems to ^t«^ 
seat « eooirast to the dairkot W^^^^nv^^s!^ ^^^^ 
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shades the features of her less fortunate childr^. 
But this contrast is more apparent Ihan reaL' 
The smiles that play on the infideFis countenance,; 
are too often the result of an effort to seem wlmt' 
he i^ not. Indeed, inward distress, more or lem: 
aggravated, is an essential element in his dbarac**: 
ter. The under-current of his feelings is hittec; 
and the gaiety and good humour that play^ oft 
the surface,' resemhle the phd^hor that illumine* 
the bosom of the dark and troubled oceau. Let 
some blast of provocation or affliction sweep oyer 
it, and mark, a demon scowls where an angel, 
seemed to smile I 

J have not exhibited the picture of infid^tty; 
in its worst colours. With daring effrontery 
the gloating monster sometimes discloses his 
more hideous features. But the depravity of 
man is bad enough in its ordinary moods, with^- 
out pursuing it in its onward career till, ceasing 
to be human, it becomes diabolical. There are. 
degrees in infidelity, and it is susceptible of im- 
portant modifications. There is sometimes a. 
constitutional tendency to scepticism, where the 
dreams of the imagination, if not the sentiments 
of the heart, run counter to the decisions of the/ 
judgments The understanding is right, unless 
when the fancy soars away into the cloudy: 
r^ons of specuIatioH. When a ^o\it\siii\, ^ac^^^V 
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aod midiseiplined mind gets a smattering of 
metaphysical or physical science, it is likely, in 
the. former case, to be bewildered in a 'Vmighty 
naze*' — <* without a plan.'' God and man, mind 
wad matter, good and evil, are wrapt up in the^ 
darkest mystery. And in the latter case^ the 
Splendid proc^ects opened up by modem astro- 
nomy* chemistry, and geology, dazzle by their 
splendour, and overwhelm by their immensity, 
the feeUe mind of the tyro in philosophy. These. 
^ shallow draughts intoxicate his brain," and he 
will not drink deep enough to become sober. 

<< The Bible," he iexdaims, <^ reveals not thi# 
glorious system of the universe, but seems rather 
to oppose it; therefore, the Bible cannot be from 
God." Impelled > by Ic^ic like this, he precipi- 
tatdy abandons the stronghold of faith, and 
plunges headlong into a sea of doubts. 
' I have hinted that many persons who out- 
wmrdly conform to Romanism are really Deists^ 
This is a iact which I can testify from my own 
experience* But even if it were not sustained 
by such evidence, we might infer it as a matter 
of course from our knowledge of the mental and 
moral constitution of man. . The truth is, infi- s 
delity is farced upon every Roman Catholic who - 
dares to think for himself. He is taught that 
maieaa be receives implicitly evw^ dA^goskSk ^'i\$v^ 

D 
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churck, however repiignant to the States of 
oommon s^se, he is totally destitute of spying 
fi^itb. The iang^uage which die i^stle Jamaa 
applies to the preeepts of the moral law, ia 
transferred by Papal writers to matters affeoA^ 
They tell yoa that <<he that o£Pends in one point 
is gpiilty of ail ;" that het that donbts is damnedl 
It matters not that he firmly hic^ds the essoatial 
doctrines of Christianity: if he withholds lubt 
assent from any article which the church h«a 
thought proper to pr<^se, he is branded as a 
heretic, and shut out of the pale of salvation* 
Within the horns of this dreadful dilemma the 
Church of Rome encloses all her foUowenw 
Blind, unthinking credulity, or unqualified infi« 
delity, are the only alternatives which she allows 
them. Oh, how many thoughtful and honourable 
minds has she thus compelled to sliake off the 
restraints of religion, and uiged forward to tlie 
dark abyss of Atfaieism ! To impose a veto on 
inquiry is to force reason into rebellion against 
religion, and to place the claims of the Author 
of the human mind, and those of the Author ci 
Christianity, in a condition of mutual and irre- 
concileable hostility. But this is putting Chris* 
tianity in <<a false position," and one which must 
certainly prove fatal to its interests. 
/ remember weU. the time wliea «XV PtoSwstXaxiX 
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books were to me mi abomination. Even the 
wHtings of Addison I have regarded with 
««upibion. But when I hlul at last ventured to 
read the Spectat<^, the GnaMiaxi, the Rambler, 
and other works of this class» which operated 
like magic in caning my mind and expanding 
-my faoolties, I felt indigaaat that I hlMl been 
koM'<w4nked s6 long. I was, also, as you know, 
passidniHtely fosd of poetky, which I found to 
e^nert a wooderfiil ittfluenoe in charming the 
dewdn of Ugotry from my heart. Guided by 
the jud^g^mentof Dryden, I admired Milton above 
all modem poets. How must I thai have fek 
when 1 ^foiand the illustrious bard, whose sublime 
nnnbers had often wrapt my mind in a species 
of enchantment, '^aced by my diurch in the 
Index Expurgatorius ? 

How invaliiable is the art of reading I Had 
I never been taught to read, I would, in -aU 
probability, never have known the way of salva- 
tion. This is the art which cowihes the mental 
eye. And although we may at first see objects 
but very indistmctly, and are even liable to be 
led astray by niany a false light, 

" Which leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind,** 

yet it is by this art that we are led €(M:t!\ ^^\& 
tke gploomy dungeon of igiiiQirasiQi&) "wVffit^ ^^"^^ 
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beads and the crucifix^ which the church so 
appropriately designates, <<the hooks of the 
i^orant/' are the only manuals of instmction on 
which the wretched slave may fix his vacant mind. 
We may then walk unfettered in the light of 
hnman knowledge, and cultivate those hahits of 
close thinking and correct reasoning — that re- 
flective disposition of mind, to which the Bihle fe 
addressed, and by which we are enable rightly to 
appreciate the cogency of its arguments, and the 
pungency of its appeals. I am acquainted with 
many men, now successfully labouring in the cause 
of Christ, whose power of reading was the means of 
their emancipation from what I must call the errors 
of your church ; but I do not remember more 
thai one or two cases of conversion, where the 
parties were previously ignorant of reading ; and 
in one of these cases, it was while learning at 
an advanced period of life to read the Bible that 
the light of truth insinuated itself into the mind. 
Therefore, as a friend to true religion, I would 
strenuously advocate the unlimited and imcon- 
ditional diffusion of the power of reading. But 
I must observe that this power is not education: 
it is merely an instrument. And the great ob- 
ject of a sound education is, to teach us how this 
mighty instrument may be most effectually em- 
'joyed in strengthening tbe faiwilL^ea, vi^^Juov^ 
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"the a&ctions, and directing the conduct for 
time and eternity. 

Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to impede 
the progress of this ai^t, the friends of truth 
should endenvour to render religious 'knowle<%e 
eo-extensive with it. When my own eyes were 
i^>ened to the delusions of Romanism, Itookup the 
writii^ of hifidelsy because, unhappily, no better 
guides were at hand. Had I some friend to 
direct my studies, to put into my hands such 
books as weire calculated to enlighten my mind 
as to the nature of genuine religion, my passage 
from the Church of Rome to the Church of 
Christ m^ht hove been short and.pleasant. But, 
like a mariner, ignorant of the art ofnavigation, 
idbose frail bark has been drifted out on the 
pathless ocean, where bouy or land*mark is no 
kmgser Tisible, Lfelt pei^lexed as to the course 
I ^ould pursue, and therefore cost anchor where 
I was, endeavouring to sleep amidst the agita- 
tion of the billows. 

If the infidel could not administer some opiate 
to the mind, if he did not sink into a state of in- 
difference and apathy on religious subjects, his 
lot would be miserable indeed. It is sometimes 
asked, how can persons of superior minds and 
extensive knowledge hold errors so absurd axid. 
doetrmes so pernicious ? But tine «»\nK^<& vokss^^ic 

d2 
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to this inqniry is, they do not think about the 
matter ! Satan finds other occupation for tiieir 
minds. They are engaged in the tmlamne pur- 
suits of science, or the elegant recreations of lite- 
rature ; — ^they are distracted with the cares of 
business, or whirled in the Tortex of pleasure -or 
of politics ; and it is only in the brief pauses of 
the varying tumult, that the voice of conseieiice 
can be heard, and then the unhappy man addresses 
the faithM monitor, as King Ahab did the Pro- 
phet Elijah : — << Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy?" 

Yes, sooner or later, conscience wiU find us 
alone. We carry the enemy with us go where 
we may. A certain writer has well remarked—* 
that Grod is able, without touching in the slight- 
est degree a man's health, or character, or pro- 
perty, to stir up such an agony in his soul as 
will render life itself almost insupportable. This 
I experienced, to a certain degree, myself. I 
thank God that I was restrained, by those power- 
ful influences which he has appointed to control 
the conduct of those that spurn his authority, 
from running into excesses that bring disgrace 
on the character. But if my life was irreproach- 
able in the sight of men, this was not owing to 
sny regard which I paid to the will or the glory 
of God, of whose true c\\arae.t«c/\u«i^^> \ -««& 
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pvofottodly ignorant, but to the force of circnni- 
stances and the counterpoise of pride. Yet was 
I perpetually harassed with a keen sense of re- 
tponsibility, and a self-loathing consciousness of 
^depravity. Often did I go forth at the midnight 
liour, when the bright stars << rained influence ;" 
«nd, as I contemplated the immensity of space, 
■and endeavoured to take in the vast conception 
4ii innumerable worlds governed by the omnipre- 
sent energy of one Almighty Being, I felt over- 
wfaehned with a sense of my own littleness and 
vileness. Frequently as the << cold round moon 
shone deeply down/* and shed her pale melan- 
choly light on the dewy meadows, or the som- 
brous groves, did I &U prostrate on my knees, 
and Hftiing up my eyes to the starry throne of 
the eternal Creator, give utterance to those un- 
defineable aspirations — ^those longings after bliss 
and glory, which indicate an << aching void** in 
the heart that the world can never fill. 



ti 



Oh, happiiMSi), our being's end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whatever thy name ; — 
l*hat something ttiS which prompts the eternal sigh;. 
For which we bear to live or dkre to die l** 



Where shall we find thee ? No where but in God 
as he is revealed in Jesus^ Christ I But I knew 
MUft tow to approach hinu I ^\i\. tvo\. xxsA^^x^XasA 
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the atonement, and the notion of spiritual influ- 
ence I treated with contempt and ridicule. 

Alas ! how inconsistent — ^what a compound #f 
contradictions is man I While I strenuously de- 
fended the flattering theory of the dignity and 
perfectibility of human nature, I was doomed to 
experience the most humiliating and agonising 
proofs of my moral impotency and degradation. 
Borne aloft l^ an inflated imagination, beyond 
the r^on of the clouds by which our globe is 
encircled, I might feel for a time, like the aero* 
naut, enraptured at the elevation to trhich I had 
attained ; but 1 very soon found myself again help- 
lessly struggling in the mire. So powerful are tlie 
attractions that draw us down to earth I — " I 
saw and approved the best, but still the worst 
pursued." This painful contrariety, in my Ba*- 
ture, sometimes occasioned me such distress thiit 
I wished myself dead. Remorse preyed on 'my 
spirit, embittered my feelings, and shed a dark 
hue over all the arrangements of Providence. I 
dared to accuse the blessed 'God of injustice, in 
placing so many human beings in a World where 
the conflict betweien reason and passion could be 
terminated only by the blindness of conscience, 
or the extinction of hope. 

But had I attended to the dictates of reason 
^ad experience, I Would have cViet\&\i^ N«rj 
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different sentimmits — sentiments whidi are so 
ably stated by the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith,* 
(^iTheory of Moral Sentiments, part 2rf., sect, 2d,) 
who must be regarded as an miprcjudiced wit- 
'ness in a matter of this kind, that I shall give 
ihem to you in his own words : — 

V Man, when about to appear before a Bmng 
of htfinite perfection, can feel but little confidence 
^ his own merit, or in the imperfect propriety 
of his own conduct. In the presence of his fel- 
low-creatures, he may even justly elevate him- 
tidf, and may oilen have reason to think highly 
•of his own character and conduct, compared to 
the still greater imperfection of theirs. But the 
case is quite different when about to appear be- 
ibre his infinite Creator. To such a Beiiig, he 
fbars, that his littleness and weakness can scarce 
ever appear the proper object, either of esteem 
or of reward. 

** But he can easily conceive how the number- 
less violations of duty of which he has- been 
gnthy should render him the proper object of 
aterslon and punishment ; and he thinks, he can 
see no reason why the Divine indignation should 
not be let loose, without any restraint, upon so 

* This passage was cancelled in subseo^uent «d\t\o«^^ ^^ 
ibe nggesthifh it is said, of Hume. 
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vile an insect as he himself mudt appear to be. 
If he should still h6pe fol- happiaess, he suspect 
that he cannot demand it from tbe justice, bi^t 
that he Ihust entreat it frbnl the mercy, of God. 
Repenttoce, sorro>nr, humiliation, contrition at 
the thought of his past conduct, seem, upon this 
acfeount, the sentiments livhidk become lum, and 
to be the only meiiks Which he had 1^ of i^^fiseas- 
ing that wr^th which he has justly provoked. 
H)e even distrusts tlie efficacy Of aU these^ tijfeud 
naturally fears leisK: the wisdom of €rod shoudd 
not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed t^popn 
to spare the crime^ by the most ifi^rl^miite 
Itoientations <^ the crimihal. Sonaie othier int<6r- 
cession, some ether sacrifice, some other 'atone- 
ment, he ima^nes mlist be made for Idm, beyoAd 
wiiat he himself is capable of inalking^, before the 
purity of the Divine justice can be reconciled io 
his manifold offences. The doctriiies of revela* 
tion coincide, in every respect, with these origi- 
nal anticipations of nature ; and, as they teadh 
us how little we can depend upon the impexfee- 
tion of our own virtue, so they show us, at the 
same time, that the most powerful intercession 
lias betm made, and thht the most dreadful 
atonement has been paid, for our manifold trans- 
^Tossions and iniquities." 

Wherever we turn our eyes — ^''to t^ "wv^t\bj^& 
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of Wings animate and inanimate, which surround 
lis — to the w<Hrld beyond our ken, to which the p 
imagination makes its excursions — ^to the world 
within, whence our soberest and deepest thoughts 
are sometimes drawn ; — above, about, and un- 
derneath, we behold, with an evidence that 
stifles all doubt, that God exist.s — exists to rtile, 
and hence to be obeyed; — exists to kless^ and 
therefore to be laved. Lord Herbert, a Deist, 
could infer that there is no man well, and en- 
tirely in his senses, that doth not worship some 
Deity ; and that a rational beast is a thing less 
absurd than an irreligious man I"^ 

Infidelity is, therefore, as irrationsd in its prui- 
eiples, as it is demoralizing and pernicious in its 
influence. But you may think that I have over- 
charged the gloomy picture of an unbeliever's 
life. You may perhaps allege that my experience 
is tinged with a morbid melancholy ; and that, 
Mke an Alpine peasant, dwelling in a dreary 
valley, which the sun has never gladdened Tvith 
his beams, I hastily infer that the lot of all scep- 
tics has been equally wretched with my own. 
Were that the ca«e> you might fairly question 
the correctness of my conclusion. But, my dear 
Friend, you will find that the sounds pf disap- 
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pointment and lamentation that issue ffom th<^< 
vale of life, where the sunny spots are, alas I feif;; 
and evanescent, are hut the echoes of those bittei^; 
complaints that are heard on the brightest e)^, 
vations of opulence and grandeur. Of this faqt 
innumerable proofs Height be adduced* ^^ All i% 
vanity and vexation of spirit," isays Solompiiy 
after pursuing the phantom of human happiness, 
with all. the advantages of absolute power, un- 
bounded wealthy and unrivalled wisdom. Wooed 
by the syren son^ of hope, he entered maqy a 
hall consecrated to glory, many a chamber .and| 
many a bower devoted to pleasure, but as h» 
passed out over the threshold of each, he mourn- 
fully reiterated — " All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit I" • 

Nor is this experience peculiar to the monarc|& 
of Israel. His complaint has found a response 
in the ^h^arts of " the great'* in every age« 
Take as a specimen the candid avowal of a nobfe 
sceptic of modem times. Prom this one ynf^ 
may judge of the whole tribe. 

'' I have run,'' says the celebrated Lord Chep- 
terfield, '^ I have run the silly rounds of busing 
and pleasure, and have done with them alL •{ 
have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, am^ 
consequently, know their futility and do not re- 
their loss. I apprize t\\em «iX» \)Iql<^\s t^^s^l 
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Ytdiie, ^ich is, in truth, very Idw; whereas 
those that have not ex{>erienced them always 
overrate them. They only see their gay out- 
side, and are dazzled with their glare. But I 
have heen behind the scenes. I have seen all 
the eoarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit 
and move the gaudy machines ; and I have seen 
and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate 
the whole decoration to the astonishment and 
admiration of an ignorant audience. When I 
reflect back on what I have seen, what I have 
heard, and what I have done, I can hardly per- 
suade myself that the frivolous hurry, and bus- 
tle, and pleasure of the world had any reality ; 
but I look npon all that has passed as one of 
those romantic dreams that opium commonly 
occasions, and I do by no means desire to repeat 
the nauseous dose, for I am sick of the fugitive 
dream. Shall I tell you that I bear this melan- 
choly situation with that constancy and resigna- 
tion which most people boast of? No; for I 
really cannot help it. I bear it because I must 
bear it, whether I will or no. I think of nothing 
but of killing time the best way I can, now that 
it is become mine enemy. It is my resolution 
to sleep in the carriage the remainder of the 
journey." 

Unhappy man ! how laudx V\««t 'v^>3^^ '^^ 
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Lave been ta reflect on what might happen at 
the end of the journey ; — ^to escape << the wrath 
to come" by flying for refuge to a crucified 
Redeemer. But I must now conclude this 
letter. 

I am, &o* 
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V LETTER V. 

My DEAja Feibnd, 
Onb of my cofla^anionB during the sceptical 
state of ny mind, was retarded in hig progress 
to tlie priesthood by want of money. 

** Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat. 
Res augusta domi. Sed Romse durior illis 
Canatus." 



Often did he utter these words of Juvenal with 
a melancholy emphasis, which showed that he 
spoke from the heart. " Alas I" he would say, 
«the efiPort to rise is no less difficult in the modern 
Church than it was in the ancient city of Rome. 
^ Chill penury,' the fatal < res augusta domi^ 
represses our energies,, and efiPectually bars the 
road to eminence. The gods sold every thing 
for labour, but the Priests will not dispense their 
favours without mjwiey*" 

My friend had been very superstitious* He 
blessed himself before and after meals; and even 
drew the sacred sign over the sheets when retiv* 
ing to rest, lest any Satanic inlhieBce should 
chance to linger within their folds. He ^<\y5& 

maMj nags and charms, and -w^a, oS. «sva?a»> "t^^^- 

E 2 
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garded as a very holy person. He occupied himself 
incessantly in painting what he called << the sacred 
heart of Jesns," which was the picture of a heart 
radiating with love, and streaming with expiatory 
blood. This he frequently kissed with the ut- 
most fervour. He was, moreover, a leader of 
the choir, and sang the matins and vespers 
parently with great devotion. But, notwith- 
standing all his << charms,'' he fell into very 
gross sin, and the Priests << gave him up ;" and, 
as is usual in such cases, he was ultimately hur- 
ried down the stream of depravity into a ** hor- 
rible pit." 

" Ne croyez jamais rien de bon de cieux qui 
outrent la vertu" — " Believe nothing good of those 
who are righteous overmuch." Such is the 
advice of the celebrated Bossuet, and it is not 
without force. But this disposition to push 
matters to extremes, belongs to what Shake- 
speare calls the ^^ similar of virtue." A likeness, 
it is true, is preserved; but, as Dr. Campbell 
well remarks, what is beautiful in the original ils 
hideous in the copy. 

With this person I had frequent disputes on 
metaphysical theology. Often by the wild wood 
side, we sat apart 

•"la thoughts more elevate, au^ TesAou«dk\ai^ 
Of providence, forekno^rledge, nvV\\ and ^a\.e \ 
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Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost." 

I remember I was, for argument sake, Angus* 
tinian, and strenuously defended predestination. 
My friend appealed, by agreement, to a learned 
divine, in a neighbouring town, for a decision of 
the controversy. His reply was, that these 
matters were too high for us, and that such 
discussions should be abandoned for something 
more practical and profitable. He was not, 
however, a believer in " foreknowledge absolute." 
*< Grod,'' said he, << cannot see the future actions 
of men otherwise than as they really are in 
themselves. But future actions are contingent 
and possible ; therefore, God sees them only as 
contingent or possible." That argument, I was 
wont to remark, takes for granted a very im« 
portant step in the process — ^lamely, that the 
actions of men are contingent in reference to 
the Divine arrangements. And, moreover, that 
conditional foreknowledge is little better than 
absolute ignorance. For, from the unknown 
volitions of men, new events will be incessantly 
darting up, like bubbles, on the stream of life. 
The Omniscient must, therefore, be daily 
acquiring fresh stores of knowledge, and must, 
also, frequently alter his purposes and proceed- 
in^ to meet the unexpected «m«t^<eiv5^fc% ^^q»^ 
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from time t)0 time arise. I>oes not this Tiew of 
the subject represent the Deity as wmonsly 
w9/bekTtBg the <^ wheel txf fortmie," tiiaft he meif 
shape his course according to the new appMf^ 
IkDoes that are p^^etimlly exhibited Iry ibe 
operaXioRS of chance ? And is it notj ther^oiii» 
incensisteDt with all coirredt notions sf OoD ? <' 

The great body of the Irish Priests, I 4imt^ 
oeive, take the Arminian side of this controtensy ; 
but there are not a iew who hold the sentiments 
of St. Avgnsthie.* These specvlatiTe qwestfon^ 
liowever, were interesting to me rather w H 
sliudent of natnre than c^ theology; ior I had 
come to regard Christianity itse^ only as «•» 
among the phenomena which the great panerafMa 
of superstition had been from age to age exhibit- 
ii^ to the world. I had discarded the mystmM 
of rdligion for those of natnre, and adoted ^km 
Divimty of philosophy instead of the GUnd -of 
revelation. But prudence d^nanded that opin- 
ions so obviously heterodox should becantiaasly 
concealed ; for though there were «ome of my 
acquaintance who went nearly as fsu* as myself, 
they yet found it convenient to suppress their 
sentiments, and conform to the reigning system. 

Among these was a gentleman of great talent 

' The Hbemish annotatoTs were d«cidedly predetftiti- 
ariaa. 
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«tid iMmsiderahle leariiing, who kept a prepara- 
tory fidkool f or young men destined to the priest- 
hoed. Three of his brothers were among the 
ipegnlar olergy, and he was himself educated as a 
Priest; bat having been engaged in a love a£^ 
>tha;t obtained some notoriety, he was not per- 
mitted to enter eollege> ^and he betook himself to 
4eiidhing as a means of living. 

• Onee I heard him allude to this siilgedt': 
^ You kaow/' said he^ << that when a boy is seft 
^ifatt for ^he sacred office, he is a pet with the 
^whole neighbourhood. The embryo t^riest is 
<li»ok6d on with reverence already, stnd is i^p- 
'posed to be invested with Botbe deg^e of sanc- 
tity, lie is ei^ecially flattered by pious females. 
Kis solenm designation to the service of the 
«ltar obviates die modest delica<^ and liability 
to tnisrepreseivtation, which, in ot^ier <;ases, 
influence their conduct. Towards the young 
^ eoUegian,*' the current of affection may flow 
^thoot control, as there is no room to impute 
« -selfish motive. I need not say that the fond 
-ftmiliarity with which he is constantly beset, is 
^peculiarly dangerous. Never does love operate 
ivith an influence more fatal to virtue and happi- 
iiess, than when he borrows the mask of religion. 
This fact I was doomed to verify in my own 
'eKperieuGe, 
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trae, tat deslttote of those In^cr atAribntee'iyf 
talent md sensibility, wMch had Mtei, vrkhtm 
fatal nn influence tm my heart. 

<<On niwe mature reflection, howetBr, I aon 
inclined to think diat Miss S. requifedno exen^M 
of pastoral a«diority, to induce her to laike the 
8t^ I haye just alluded to. The attraction 0t 
wealth eicerts <a fefry powerful iufloenod on tkia 
female mind, so powerful, indeed, as tooverecMe 
the r^nlsive operaitioBS «f many thiagv, SHrhich 
would otherwise be quite intolerable. But; hemien 
this, she naturally shrunk from sharing the destniy 
of one whom she must regard as devoted- to 
disgrace and misery in the present liie^ aad pl«»* 
bable perdition in the next. The apostate iGUl*^ 
didate for die priesthood, is looked on bytbe 
Irish peasantry as die most degraded of tlm 
children of wretchedness. Their belief on ahd 
subject, and die very comparison they enpioy^ 
may be given in the words of a noble poet^^ 

* Tkey fiieltoA like smw in the ^laince of tb« hdtd V ' 

It is thought that a curse attends them, and all 

that concerns them. This conviction prevaifing 

among the people, and operating on the mind of 

^e mdiridnai himself, tends 'natun^'Y "^ ^6«>*<«9ft 



tioHi ta» too ^ften mvolved. Skimned b j ^o 
ixwpeelable {lortion cf ^ociety^ and reifarded wilii 
«ii9piicion by aU ; thekr energies fxre rcdaxed> dieir 
Aiep^s «re Wgfhted, and they seek in the iritoxi- 
esUmg draught a reifitge from those corrodiiig 
eores and dark forebodings^ thiU; lunierve the 
tateA and breadc tiie ^healt. Hence fit is^ that nine 
out of ten of these unhappy men^ become con* 
fiixmed sots and parish nuisances. 

^^ Two causes," oontinued my friend, ^^have 
eoBtribnted to keep me from faQmg into the 
daftigh of despond. I was sustained by Ihe 
intapest of my brothers, whp are Priests, and i 
have had the courage to shake oiF the yoke of super- 
stition, which is, indeed, a cleaving curse. But 
ie(k it be once removed, and you can laugh at the 
ttemders of the church. Superstition is the 
eopductor of the Papal lightning ; it cannot in- 
jlore hmi who is clothed in the armour of truth. 

^^Thus have you learned the circumstances 
'that led to my present occupation. I have noit 
the power of converting wafers into Grod; but 
I am engaged. Sir, in the very important work 
ei furnishing the rough materials for the fabri- 
eation of god-making Priests." 

i found my new friend many degrees &rther . 
advanced in infidelity than myself. Ha haA «j^ 
^f/APBd a tone ^ levity <m x^iaii^Q^i^ %\i^^^^^> 
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"wliich showed that conscience had long be^ 
overborne and reduced to silence. ,He wm 
gr^itly strengthened in his sceptical habits by •« 
gentleman from Trinity CoUege, who had beon 
in the neighbourhood as a tutor ; * a man of com- 
manding talentSy but one of the most cold-hearted 
and calculating profligates that ever insinuatiod 
poison into the unsuspecting ear of youth. 

I was glad to meet one with whom I could 
speak my mind freely, and the feeling was fuUy 
reciprocated by my new friend. We amused 
ourselves much in secret with the foUies that 
passed under the name of religion, and felt com^ 
passion for the multitudes whom superstition had 
enslaved. He was intimately and extensively 
acquainted with the clergy. He knew the 
abilities, the foibles and faults of each, and be 
spoke of one and all with supreme contempt* 
He had an inexhaustible frind of anecdote about 
their pride, arrogance, selfishness, and avarice — 
their flattery of the rich and contempt of the. 
poor — tlieir extortion and their prodigality* 
These he illustrated by facts, with some of which 
I was well acquainted myself. For instance, is 
the Priest called on in the night to visit a person 
dying ? If the party be rich, he starts up at 
midnight, mouuts the horse that has been brought 
^orhim, and dashes oS in the loidat oi.rask\iy!( 
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<Mriir, bidding defiimce to the tempest. But if 
-tke patient be poor, he draws the bed clothes 
«los^r round him, and tells the messenger thtft 
he may expect him in the morning. 

I was once conversing with a very respectable 
Paridb Priest, and as we walked up and down 
nettr his house, a poor woman came up and 
humbly addressed him in the following words:— 

•" May it plase your Reverence, it*s now three 
^'diock, and I*m waitin' here since nine this 
mormn,' hopm' your Reverence would hear my 
confession ; and I lives four miles away, and I 
oame out without my breakfast; and besides 
di«re's no one mindin' the childher; and Fm 
afeard a villian of a sow I have will break in 
and ate the little one. May be, then, your 
Reverence would hear me now, and I'll be for 
evftr obliged to you ?" 

•* Begone, woman I" replied the Priest, in a 
voice of thunder, " Don't you see I am engaged 
at' present ?" The poor creature was petrified. 
She shrunk away with a sigh and a look of resig- 
nation that powerfully touched my heart ; and 
must, indeed, have touched any heart not steeled 
with ecclesiastical pride. My indignation was 
mingled with contempt, when he instantly re- 
sumed the conversation in a tow^ «& tk^\^ 'ssA. 
mtb a smile as bland, aa 'if xvottes^^\»ii\MS^^'^^^ 
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tmth of their religion, and are persuaded of flie 
efficacy of their sacraments and other rites. I 
think the influence of an education whose ten- 
dency is to foster the roots of depravity, and to 
weaken or pervert the rational principle, has' hot 
heen sufficiently adverted to. It should he horne 
in mind, that the whole course of instruction is 
opposed to any healthful exercise of the powers 
of the understanding, or the feelings of the heart. 
From childhood, the consecrated hoy is isolated 
from the common herd around him. Mdst of 
his enjoyments are like ^< stolen waters," sweet 
to the taste, hut bitter in their results. His 
pleasures are enjoyed in spite of the remon- 
strances of conscience. But conscience repeatedly 
violated, loses its sensibility, and finally relin- 
quishes the inefiPectual strife maintained against 
the increasing power and turbulence of ^passion. 
Heathen classics, uncounteracted by Christian 
instruction, iimbue the mind with Pagan vices, 
especially with the spirit of pride and self-depen- 
dence. << The Lives of the Saints'' is an appro- 
priate sequel to the ancient Mythology, appealing 
to the same dispositions of our fallen nature, and 
inculcating the same principles of virtue. Alban 
Butler, the Plutarch of Popery, engrafts the 
^e/g^ton of Papal on the virivje of Pa^an Rome ; 
«o^ it must be confessed, that tinA wum ^nd& ^<^ 
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stock are equally congenial with the soil on which 
they grow. Taught to cherish the most extrava- 
gant notions of sacerdotal power> the sanctity of 
the clerical oQce serves, in the mind of the young 
Priest, to cover a multitude of sins. He knows 
that in former times the clergy were not amen- 
able to human tribunals, and he believes that, 
were society in a proper state, it would be so 
still. Accustomed from infancy to rely on the 
form of godliness without the power — to rest 
upon the overt act, apart from the inward feel- 
ing — to attribute a mysterious virtue to the qpits 
opercUum of the church ; exulting in the posses- 
ion of prerogatives on which so many are 
implicitly depending for everlasting life, it is 
natural that he should cherish an overweening 
self-conceit, and an overbearing arrogance — that 
he should assume a tone of authority and dog- 
matism, which are most unfriendly to the im- 
partial exammation of evidence, especially of evi- 
dence militating against this intoxicating power. 
In Maynooth he has seen nothing of Protestant- 
ism but its hideous cai'icature, the impure and 
bloody phantom of a monkish imagination. 
Against this phantom he has been wielding for 
yeai*s his logical weapons. When let loose from 
college, he desists from the Quixotic warfare, 
not From satiety of bigotary,W\.iTO\xiTCkKtfe^»a^'i^- 
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tade of mmd. Tkm, tlie liglil which is in him 
4s darkness, and how great mot hethat dorknesfrl 
Learning has exerted all its inge nuit y to blind 
and bar the inlets of knowledge. Si^perst^Mi 
has long possessed the fwrtress of the soul, and 
-sc^histry has been daily thidcening the textiB« 
and inidtiplyii^ the folds Ajf that net in whish 
the is^tive, Reasmi, has fruitlessly straggled. 

When the PriesteommenGes his official dnties, 
a new scene <^ns. He is excited by tike noTelty, 
tiie piquant cariosity, and the poweifiaA interest 
that encirde the eonfessionaL Hie secrets 
wlaek are there, in loneliness and sSienoe, whis- 
pered into his ear, become the "Sublects of hSs 
daily lacubrations and his nocturnal visioiis. 
Were he at liberty to divulge them, even to a 
confidential companion, they woidd not haunt 
him so petpetnally, nor stimulate his imaginati<m 
so injuriously. But there is incessantly passing 
ihrov^h his mind a stream of impurity, which is 
retained, fetid and foul as it is, in the reservoir 
of memory ; which is, alas, but too tenacious of 
evil I and from this reservoir imagination draws 
its food, and re-produces, with many additions, 
the delectable banquet I 

He is, besides, occupied with a perpetual 

round of confessions, masses, marriages, christen- 

2a^, anointings, yisiting, feti<0ag> <#«* «»^ 
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ilewqwper readiiig', so thiit there is scarcely any 
itaiefbr serious reflection. And even if there 
were, does not a slight knowledge of human 
■BBtore teach ns that man eagerly Catches at any 
excuse for anroiding fMunful reflection, especially 
when consci^liee seises the opportunity to urge 
^e remmciattefn of interest, pleasure, or power I 
Tlius weiwethat every thing from within con- 
aspires to keep ihe Priests in error. 

And the most superficial observation will 
sibow, that the causes that operate from without 
dre idl of a similar tendency. Shunned by Pro- 
"kestonts, as the enemy of truth; violently assailed, 
-and sometimes grossly misrepresented by .politi- 
nM partizans and religious zeaicM», he fiercely 
vslaliaftes, and throws back ti» missiles of abuse 
with a degree of energy which shews he is not 
1X> be put down. He is thrown on his defence. 
He deems faimself the ohampion of a degraded 
people and a persecuted diurdu And the keen 
sense of neglect, of contempt and insuU, with 
whidiheisalmostnniversally treated by his Protes- 
tant neighbours, inftises no small portion of bitter- 
ness into his opposition to the Established Church. 
It is natural to us to hate those by 't^om we are 
despised. In all the attempts to reclaim the R<mian 
Catholic people, 1^ Priests are straa^el^ ov^s- 
lookefi. No et&rt» to conciliate tkentXiaiM^ "^^"^ 
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been put forth by the religions portion of the 
Protestant community. They have been treated 
rather as demons than as men. We have for- 
gotten that they are possessed of like pasi^ons 
with ourselves; that while they are alienated 
and exasperated by harsh and violent attacks on 
their faith and their moral character, they may 
be won by Christian courtesy, friendly inter- 
course, and the cordial expression of kind and 
charitable feelings. Should iiTe not make allow- 
ance for the influence of circumstances ? Coukl 
• they be expected, in the nature of things^ to 
/cherish towards Protestants other sentiments 
than those by which they are actuated ? Clergy- 
men of the Church of England almost invariably 
shrink from contact with a Priest, and if com- 
pelled to transact public business in connexion 
with him, they eye him with an air of superiority 
and supercilious jealousy, which must be exceed- 
ing irritating, and is often, in fact, strongly re- 
sented. They never meet him at the social 
board. This would be deemed a dereliction of 
principle ; it would be thought a << bidding him 
Godspeed," and giving their sanction to his minis- 
terial character. Were an evangelical minister 
seen walking in the street, leaning on the arm of 
a Priest, though endeavouring to convince him 
of Ills errors, bis character wo\il4bft rvmv^. 
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Now, if religion be allowed to operate as a 
barrier in tbe way oi properly regulated social 
intercourse, much of its power of propagation is 
thweby destroyed. An early apologist for 
Christianity declared, that its converts were found 
in vast numbers in all departments of the empire ; 
and that they aboimded even in the army. They 
must then hare mingled freely with the Pagan 
population ; and, indeed, it was by thus carrying 
the principles and the spirit of the Gospel into 
the intimacies of social life, that they were enabled 
so effectually to leaven the whole mass. How 
else can example, the most intelligible and 
powerful of teachers, be brought to bear on the 
w<^ld in which we move ? It is in vain that 
our light shines under the bushel of sectarianism, 
or within those high frowning walls of ex-, 
clusiveness which we have reared up around 



Nothing, I am persuaded, more powerfully 
dissipates prejudice, than the light of a holy 
example. Of this I had ample proofe in my own 
experience. Circumstances brought me acquainted 
with two or three clergyman of the Church 
of England, whose domestic habits and family, 
lyrrangements I had an opportunity of observing; 
and I can truly affirm, that the ^ictos^ <^i^^<^s^^^ 
and 4Hrder, and purity, wVuda.l3aft^ igft^^RSfiXR^i ^^ 
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more to Kemo^e my dislike o€ FMrtestantism^ than 
volmnes of aigmnenls could have accomplished. 
This, howevei^ by the way. 

Is it not manifest, therefore, that the Irish 
Priests are, from their education, their position 
in society, their political bias, their offidal aro^ 
cations and social habits, so perfectly the creatures 
of th^ own system, so fully imbued with^ itB^ 
despotic spirit, so efFectnally impelled* and oob-^ 
trolled by its dark energies, that instead of* 
wondering at their credolity, we shoidd raider 
admire the power of that saving grace by which 
so many of them are emancipated ? I grant that- 
there may be among them, as well as among 
the laity, men of bold and: independent minds^ 
who secretly despise the system which they> 
ace constrained by a sense of honour to admiik-^ 
ister. But the number of these is, I appre«» 
bend, comparatively small; and I think they- 
wiU, for the most part befound absorbed in literary 
pursuits; or hurried along amid tiie bustl0 ai' 
political agitation, while tJie routine of offimal' 
duty is gone through mechanically, andthemiiad 
has £sJlen into a state of religious apathy, deep 
a^ the slumber of death. 
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LETTER VL 

My dbar Fkibnd, 
In the airaBgements betvreai Mh F— and 
mya^, rdaliTe to. the puhliksation of a poem oni 
the Priesthood^ which we had: jointly composed, 
it devolved oa me to call on. some neighbour-* 
ipg g^dtlemeD' £ofr tiieir names as subscribers ; 
among these were several derg^ymen of the 
Established Church. The first was Curate of 
the parish, who, without at all entering on ike 
question of religion, warmly encouraged, the 
publication of the satire. The Rector was a 
man of a di^Boent stamp-^leamed, cautious, 
judicious, and in politics a Whig. He was a 
most benevolent individual, and greatly beloved 
by his parishioners of both- denominations. He 
careAilly avoided any allusion to the difFerences 
between the two Churches, and did all he could 
to conciliate the Priests. But one of them: was 
a feeble old man, who went very little about^ 
and the other was. a flaming bigot^ whom no 
kindness could, tame. The good Rector comi* 
plained to me that his friendly offices weiie not 
reciprocated, and that the yoiaii^^^T^^V^gft^sc&s^ 
to ri^gaed Ii]# advances wiik ^^om> "Tsv^vroSs^ 
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is, tbe younger part of the Priesthood are rery 
anxious about their reputation. They are look- 
ing forward to parishes, and they are afraid that 
any appearances of liberality which they might 
exhibit, would be represented to the Bishop as 

< treachery to the cause. There is an esprii dd 
corps sustained in full operation hythQconferenceg; 

; which e£Pectually counteracts every tendency to»' 

' irregularity, and keeps every man pressed into' 
his proper groove in the system. The older- 
Priests, however, may take liberties, and some- 
times do. I knew one of them to dine frequently, 
even on Sunday, with a neighbouring Rector, 
but religious conversation was totally excluded^ 
from the social circle. Is it not an unhappy 
circumstance that the Roman clergy seldom or 
never come into friendly contact with really pious . 
Protestants? 

The Rector of desired to read ray MS. 

When I called again, he looked very gi'ave. 
<< It was a severe satire against the CatfaoHd 
clergy; and, besides, it was in some cases unjust. 
For instance," said he, <'it is made a ground of 
accusation against them, that they lay by for- 
tunes for their nieces. I think that is quite 
rights for St. Paul says, if a man does hot piro- 
vide for those of his own \io\i!M\iold) he has 

denied tb6 Mth, and is wowe tiawcL wlVd&j^sS^^ 
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I da not exactly remember what was.my reply. 
I. dare say I remarked, that providing food and 
rfument for a family was a very different thing 
JTom laying up a large fortune for some favoivite 
member of it. That, at all events, it could not 
be right to oppress the poor in order to enrich 
our own relations, and raise them above their 
proper standing in society ; that, strictly speaks 
ing, a Priest had no family — had none to take 
care of but << number one ;'' and, therefore, that 
hi^ love of money could .be regarded as nothing 
better. than avarice. 

<<But how is it,'' he inquired, ^Hhat you, a 
{urofessed Roman Catholic, can think of publish- 
ing such an attack on your own clergy ?" 

This was an unpleasant question. I blushed 
apd hesitated; and, after a pause, replied, that as 
an enemy to all priestcraft and oppression, I felt 
it i9y duty to expose their conduct whenever it 
was reprehensible ; and that an attack on .reli- 
gion, and one on its unworthy ministers, were 
things totally distinct. 

** Young man,'' stud he, regarding. me with an 
expression of benevolent anxiety, << I fear, like 
too. many in your church, you have imbibed 
infidel sentiments. I hope, however, you have 
not gone beyond the reach of reason, ttcid Itvs^Sdl^ 
/ oumot sajbscribe for this ^oeni> \^^<:»»s&^\ ^ 

Y 
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iM* app i o fe of ike spiril isiHiMlikis 

a tpirit •£ so^tieum and Mttemen wliidi is, m 

^ icflectng miiM^ almort tlie nataral resdte of 

• tlie system in wkidi jmt bave Wen educated. 
Take," he coBtinoed, ^' as an ifinstratkm o^ ^at 
sjstem^ the shoddng OGcmreiiGe which has re- 
ceally disgraced our eoDDtry. A Priest enten tibo 
house of one of his panshionens and is requested 
to sit down in a room where there is a bed on 
which a child aboot two years old is slewing*. He 
demands a drink, and while the mother is absent 
proenring it, the infant stiis^ whepeapon the 
Priest starts np, and declares that it is possessed 
by tho deril, and nmst be exorcised. The 
mother belieres the statement, and shudders 
with horior. Tlie neighbouriiood is alarmed — 
crowds of people collect round the house to^ wit* 
ness the mirade. A large tab €fi water is pro- 
cured, into which the Priest pours a bowl of 
sak which he has blessed. The helpless babe is 
then, raised from its sleep, and stretched upon 
the floor. The infatuated exmreist tarns over 
the tub of water on the body of the diild> and 
tiien jumping on the upturned bottom, tramples 
it with all the fary of the wildest fanaticism, 
until the hapless infant is strangled by the edge 
of the vessel pressing on its neck ! The 

^fther aad mother beheld aH tluft inA^^^ ^aorav^ 
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to interfere. Tlie cries of the iniiOGent victiixi 
did not touch their hearts, and its little hands 
were stretched ««t towards them for help in Yaia. 
^ Now, granting that this man was mad, 
which we must charitably believe, what ^an we 
think of the people — of the parents — that coold 
jpassively behold a deed so horrifying? Indeed^ 
so blinded were they by their notions of sacer- 
dotal power, that they believed the d^Hded 
creature, when he promised that he would rec- 
tum and bring the child to life again I* Must 
not sudtk pretensions to nunkcles-'>»eucceed]iig 
through well-sustained fraud, or fusing through 
cliimsy mismanagement — have the effect of cUs*- 
gusting die rational imd eduoated portion of the 
conmiunity, and leading them to look wi^ sus- 
picion OH all religion ? Thus gamine piety is 
siiiothered by the weeds of superstition, whidi 
flourish so rankly on every side, and spread abvead 
so rifely Uieir hale^ influence ; or it is bli^ted 
by the m<tfe subtle and se^^t influence of '$m 
infidelity which . penetrates to the very root^ 

* The facts of this heart-rending case were [all estalK 
lished by the evidence on the trial of the Priest, who was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity. His name was Car- 
fol, and the occurrence took place ki Bargy, a barony that 
has'prodoeed ten times as matiy FtieftU ^^ ^ss^ tj^^Nsv 
iMnui 
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leaving little that is really good to cheer the 
philanthropist or the patriot. < That which the 
locust hath left, hath the canker-worm eaten.' '* 

I confessed that the pretensions and practices 
to which he alluded, were calculated to have the 
effect attributed to them, and that they did exert 
it to a considerahle extent on my own mind. 
He then put a hook into my hand, stating that 
he hoped I would study it, and that he woidd be 
glad to hear from me again. 

I found that the book was Dr. Beattie's 
"Evidences." I read it, but not with much 
profit, although it brought to my mind some new 
and important views of the Grospel, nor much 
interest, except what was awakened by the beauty 
of the style. 

I called on two other ministers, to both of 
whom I had been previously known, and who 
had shewn me great kindness. They were men 
of talent, the one being imaginative in the cast 
of his mind, and the other scientific ; but, imhap- 
pily, neither of them was pious, I do not mean 
to say that they were immoral ; on the contrary, 
more amiable, kind-hearted and honourable men 
do not exist ; but they were not "bom again ;" 
they did not rightly understand the Gospel, nor 
/eel it to he the power of God to their ow^ 
salvation, Tbey prea.ched not itoia wx wmaVj 
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W^ will souls to C^unst, Imi because the << dtiJby^* 

mast be done. Tfaeir sermbits, as pieoes of com-* 

positioH, were beautifttl; ImN;, as expositions of 

Ckristiaa dodtrute and experiencey meagre in the 

«xti:eme^ and utt^y worthless. No conscioBGe 

was alarmed ; no sinner aronsed from the sleep 

of death. If they reached tibe conscience at all, 

it was with the touch c^ a feather, and not with 

the piercing energy of the sword of the Spirit. 

It is not, my dear friend, from such preachers as 

these, that you can learn what Protestant doctrines 

are, and the effects which they produce. 

In alluding to one of these clergymen, I am 

reminded of a circumstance on winch I sometimes 

reflect with melaaoholy interest. He had some 

near relatives, that possessed lai^e property fai 

tihe West Indies, from one of whom he received 

an appointment for me as overseer on one of his 

plantations^ But I was j^ovidentially withheld 

from availing mys^ of it. Had I g(me out, 

instead of addressing you as a minister of the 

Gospel in Ireland, I would, in all probability, 

be holding the lash over the wretched slave, 

among die cruelist of the eru^, and the vilest of 

the vile, in that region of abominations. B«t, 

peiii^ps not. I miglit liave heard liie Gospel, 

and been converted through the instrumentality 

of the missii&ami^ dnd Wjism^ .^^tTcsM^cA?^ ^^ 

f2 
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that fkith which I once destroyed. Or, liketkeE 
saintly Newton, I might, after a course of iDiqiiity 
and wretchedness, have returned to my nalrnr 
land, a living monument of omnipotent grace,T 
destined to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to the chief of sinners. How often doe8> 
our heavenly Father lead us by a way which Wa- 
know not, and how foolish to murmur at his ^apu^ 
pointmentsi 



i '5 

I it: 



" The ways of heaven are dark and intricnte, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with windings ; 
The imagination traces them in vain, 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search. 
Nor sees with how much art the viindings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. " 



Therefore, submission to the Divine will is not 
only a duty, it is our highest interest. 

These gentlemen promised to take sevoEal 
copies each, but refused to have their names a»^ 
nounced, as they lived on good terms with the 
Priests, and were unwilling to give them offence. 

The next clergyman I visited, was manifestly 
a different character from any of the others. He 
was clever, intelligent, fluent, exceedingly active,, 
and entirely devoted to the interests of the 
church. 
-ffe hastily glanced over my i£kaa»isMstv^\., w^ 
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peE<eeived tliat the mind of the writer, not being 
enslaved to human authority, nor bewildered 
wkh superstition, was in a proper state to canvass 
firedy and independently the doctrines of religion. 
He entered cU once into 'the discussion of the 
questions at issue between the Church of Rome 
and England. From this course of proceeding, 
m^y Protestants are restrained by a delicacy of 
feeling, very amiable, indeed, but very injurious 
to the cause of truth. 

"You are studying, Sir,." said a Methodist 
minister to me once, as I sauntered along, the 
road to school, conning a lesson in my French 
grammar. 

"Yes, Sir, I am doing a little that way." 

" Right, my youngfriend, nothing like acquiring 
iOMwledge. It is the food of the mind, which 
requires to be nourished as well as the body." 

After a few remarks to this eflFect, he shook 
hands with me and rode on. Now, he should 
not have stopped there. He should have told 
me of the spiritiial wants of the soul ; of the 
bread of heaven that came down for the life of 
the world, and of kindred subjects. In four 
cases out of five, I think the judicious introduc- 
tion of religious topics would be well received 
by Roman Catholics, and a single conversation 
ofiMs €iesoription, might viVlm^U^^ rnxsis^m^^Okf^ 
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conreision ef an iomiortal aooL Indeed, i hmm 
heard yo« ooo^lam yoonel^ tiiat tiie pimrhir 

wlw eometto glmngy rather tlian nwia |ui 

coaveraatioiL. Now tfak must arise not IGnMi 
jm mtwilliBgBefB to meet your argioMnfei^ bat 
item ignorance of the real state of your Bind* 

A word spoken in season, how good it is! 
How mighty may be the infloence of one prociiWB 
truth on the mind, even where it seemed t^fiA 
to the groond I A pilgrim onoe entered imt 
home after night&ll, and took his seat by the 
fire. He seemed to have been a man of finished 
edneation, jodging fiiom his accent and pronm- 
ciation. But he had been 

'* Crazed with care or crossed with bopeles Idre." 

During the evening, he repeatedly uttered wit|i 
greatsolemnity thefollowingsentence : — << Exoef^ 
ye n^nt, ye shall all likewise perish." — I^ike 
xuu S* 

The oracular words sank deep in my mind ; 
and to the force of that one statement, authenti- 
cated by the chapter and verse, I attribute much 
of tliose troubles of conscience which haunted 
me so long, mid issued at length in my conversion. 
Various are the ways in which the trudi may 
find its way to the heart ; and to the inattentive 

ihe forget£vlp those gUmiiieimg|& ^ \ig!tA th«t 
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-sometimes arise in the mind where religions in- 
stmetion had not been enjoyed, may seem to 
sprip^ from the collision of the natural powers of 
the soul, bnt they are in reality sparks of revealed 
truth that had remained lodged unobserved in the 
understanding ; like the seeds of the forest tree 
borne by migratory birds to a distant land, where 
the plants which they produce may be regarded 
as the spontaneous production of the soil.^ 

The Waldenses became itinerant dealers, that 
they might have an opportunity of disseminating 
^e Scripture truths which they had committed 
to memory, in places to which they could not 
(^herwise gain access. I wish we had more of 
their seal and their prudence ; tuid that we were 
habitually disposed to husband better the ^cilities 
we enjoy for advancing the kingdom of God in 
tiie world. 

This gentleman urged principally the ab- 
surdity of praying to saints, which, as- a nominal 
member of the Church of Rome, I thought 
it my duty to defend as well as I could. 1 
was struck with the view in which he ex- 
hibited the question, and the consequences which 
he deduced logically from tlie Roman doc- 
trine. He said it led directly to Polytheism^ and 
his conclusion I felt it impossible to set aside. 
Bat I shall have a more favoiux^^A!^ qt^'^qtN^sss^ 
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of refei'rki^ to that hereaiter. I tMi now g9«B 
wil^ my sarrative^ 

Mr. N — < — proposed, at partiRg, tint Idbeuld 
call agam in a few days, and requested that I 
would take the loan of a Bible, that I nught, in 
the mean time, consult the passag^es he had 
iHTought forward in the course of the ar gum w rt . 
He was so kind, and seemed tx) fe^ so warm •& 
interest in my case, that 1 could not we^ rrfuse;; 
but I took the book with very great neludanoe. 
I became so useasy, as I passed along the load, 
titat I was tempted to return and give k hack to 
the owner. But this would have been a proof 
of wedaiess, such as I did not like to a*nittvi. 
Were the book my own property, I would oem 
tainly have thrown it over the hedge, and tfaas 
got rid of the disi^reeable burden. But I had 
only received the loan of it, and I was bound hi 
honour to return it safe, and I was also ei^iected 
t& give my opinion of some of its contents. 
Never did I feel so pei-plexed. It was a Mek 
volume, and made so great a bulk in my pocket 
as almost necessarily to attract observation* And 
were a Protestant Bible discovered in my posses- 
sion, I knew it would bring an in^my on my char- 
acter that would be indelible. However, i re- 
8o2ved to conceal my dangerous companion as 
carefully as possible. 
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1: SBCceedM fer a day. I^waesitfeiiigwithmy 
frtendy the sehoofanaaler, in the swiuiier-liouse, 
to which we were accustomed m fiae weather to 
Jetive^ to* pnrsne cwr own studies after sehool 
kours, as I had engaged to teaeh him French in ex* 
ckange fbrhis Latin. The declining sun darted 
down his golden beams through the openings of 
tibie<greefi canopy abore us, and illuminated the 
gflt edges of my Bible, a comer of which was 
eonspienous in my pocket. We were at that 
monent wannly dii^uting about the grammatical 
eMMtrudion e£ a particuli^ passage, when his 
eye was suddenly arrested by the comer of the 
Biibi«('' ^He was silent — ^blushed — ^looked at my 
fine, then ad the Bible, and then at my face 
again. 

<^ What is thai m your pocket?" he inquired, 
vmtik a look that sp<4ce surprise and anger. 

** The question^" I replied <<is otoe that I might 
be excused from answering ; but I have no het^- 
Mofln in avowing that it is a Bible," and so 
saying,^ I handed it to him. 
; <^ Where did you get this," said he, glancing 
aft de tide page. 

• <f Mr. N i- persuaded me to take it. I was 

very unwilling t» do so, hut as he promised to 
tek» ■» many copes of the poem, I tho\ii^b& tb 
hard tojre^e, and se \>ro\ig\i% StemX^^eafe'^w^'^ 
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to please him. But were it otherwise/' said I^ 
\^ may I ask, why I am not at liberty to read 
what book I please ?" 

" Oh, of course," said he drily ; " but in tak- 
ing that book from such a man, you countenance 
the calumny that Catholics have no Bibles them* 
selves." 

<< That is a fact, and not a calunmy, so fur as 
we and our neighbours are concerned; for I do 
not know a single person that has one, with'tiie 

exception of Mr. P , who seems to keep his 

two folio volumes, with their notes . and com- 
mits, more for ornament than use." 

" Use I" said he, with a sneer, " I hope you 
are not among the number of those who deem 
the Bible a useful book. I hope there are few 
in the nineteenth century that entertain such an 
obsolete notion, at least, beyond those little 
coteries that fatten on the property of. the 
public" 

<<StUl, my dear Friend, it seems not quite 
just to pass such a sweeping censure on the 
BiUe without examining it. It might turn out 
after all not so worthless or so pernicious a book 
as we are willing to think. We are condemn- 
ing % you know, unheard ; and that is unjust as 
regards the Bible, and foolish as regards our- 
selves. What if this book shoxiVA >>ft ioiiKsA A» 
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be iideed the Word of God I I confess tSuxt 
tiurveflecid<« ^ivea me oonsidecable iiseasiiieM. 
This may be weakness, and sach I an sure it 
appears to yoii;Mii]t it may JBore probably be 
-Ike hegiaaamg of ynsdnm. However/' I oon- 
tkuittd, with mn air of dieerfulness, <^ you need 
not fear that I mn jdbont to do any diing injurious 
to viy "ciiaracter. I shadi return this book because 
-<t is dang«rous to keep it; but I cannot but 
■ iMMBt the tyranny of public opinion, to whidi 
vren you«itd I, firee-tluiikers as we are, are com- 
pdkd to bow." 

My friend, of oourse, did not betray my secrete 
and it 'extended no farther until I had on oppor- 
tanity of restoring the Bible. 
<'' Well, I was ashamed of this blessed book ! 
I was disooneerted and conAised when it was 
discovered in ary possession! Alasl how blind 
i«4iow foolisb is maul Here was a book which 
revieided the will of my Creator — which mlolded 
Ae jfharsidber of Ood, the oondition of man, 
ike awful doom that awaits the sinner, and the 
means by which that doom may be averted ; but 
instead of joyfully reeetving this glorious Reve- 
latien — iastead of studyipg with «v4dity t^s 
ckavtor of salvation, and earnestly iqppropriatiBg 
ili Ueasings, I was aotnally ashamed of it^ %sm^ 
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from the hand of Paul. " O God, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son Ojf 
man that thou dost consider him I" 

"VHien I had stated to my reverend Mend, <m 
my next visit, that I found it impossible to coa- 
ceal the Bible, and that were it generally known 
that I had such a thing, without the sanction of 
the Priest, my character would be ruined, I. 
thought that, as a matter of course, I should get free 
from the presence of my troublesome companion. 
But, No I Mr. had a nice little pocket Tes- 
tament, with a silver dasp, which might be carried 
about with perfect secrecy. It was a keepsake, 
and I must take care of it, and return it again in 
the course of some months ; and it was further 
interesting, as containing some remarks by the 
owner in the margin, the more important passages, 
being, moreover, under-lined with the pencil, so as 
to strike the attention more readily I I must, 
therefore, take this as a token of his friendship ; 
and he prayed that Crod m^ht bless it to my 
soul. 

Oh how important to me, in its consequences, 
was the kind importunity of this zealous clergy- 
man I. Were it not for him I might have wan- 
dered- in ways of darkness all my life, and gone 
down; to the blackness of darkness for ever. He 
put iijtto my reluctant hand the livm^ ^ Tt^I^ 
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** a %ht to shine upon the road that l^ads me to 
the Lamb." May he escape all the corses, and 
enjoy all the blessings recorded in that book I 
Yet he was but an instrument, and had he 
swerved from his duty, another would be found. 

. . " God moves in a myiterious way, 
His wonders to perform ** 

« Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill. 
He treasures up his bright designs, 

A nd works his sovereign will.'* 

He Is not dependent on this instrument or the 
other, for he can raise up suitable means at his 
pleasure. He that sent Philip to the Eunuch, 
aiid Peter to Cornelius, will not be wanting in a 
proper agency when he designs to bring a soul 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. This fact, however, should 
not abate any thing of our gratitude towards 
those devoted individuals who may have laboured 
for the salvation of our souls. 

I took the Testament cheerfully, and read it 
atibentively. Many an hour I spent poring over 
its pages, as I wandered on the beach, or walked 
along a lonely road, or rieclined under the shade 
of some spreading tree, or sat on «. \^«si\L, ^^^^^ 

iJUiereawg sun still lingered on tSaa Asww^^*' j 

g2 * 
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«oms, and tke stollnesg of tlie seene wonold woo 
the mind to solemn meditations. I studied the 
passages that were marked. The more I read, 
the more I was interested. A new light seemed 
^ ^nanate from the pages of a hook so long 
despised. I was convinced that it was inspired 
hy God — ^that it condemned the peculiarities of 
Romanism — and that it inculcated a religion that 
was rational and spiritual. My heait was now 
relieved from much anxiety.' I felt a resting-place 
for my faith. In answer to the question, " What 
is Truth ?" I could now appeal to this hlessed 
¥elttmey and excMm, with aQ the joy ef the 
iiBcient jphilosopher, <^ I have found k I" 

I now eagerly embarked on the sea of /omiti»- 
versy. I read in succession Ousely's '^ OH 
dhirifltianity/' M<(Gavin's ^ Protestant," ;(«w«A 
which excited such ijntense interest, thait I A- 
lowed myself little sleep until I had got through 
it,) Blanco White's <^ Evidence agadnst Catholi- 
cism," snd a great nsmher of smaller wai^ou 

The Vicar of B., who had taken so mueli 
trottble with me, gare me a Prayer-hook. I 
examined it with cane; aad when I saw him 
Again . I gave him my xvpnioiL of it very candidly. 
I told him I had no ohjection to the Thirty-nine 
Ariades, I thongiit tikey were Scxi^fciHrsI as fair 
was then capahke f£ judg^* ldMl\ m^ 
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there were several thiiig» in tke book tkit did 
iM^ rest on the authtwky of God's Word. It 
retamedy fov instance, the Romish feasts, vigils, 
and days of fasting and ahslkience throi^hout 
the year. The feast days are thirty in number, 
besides Sundays; the vigik are seme sixteen; 
and the days g£ fasting, or abstinence, are 

1 • The forty days ol head ; 

2. The emher days ; 

8. The three rogation days ; 

4, An Fridays In the year except Christmas day f 

Now, Sir, I remarked, are not these authori- 
tative appointments inconsistent with the scrip- 
taral argum^uts usually advanced by Protestants- 
against the Roman Catholic system ? Does not 
Paul, (1 Tun. iv« 3,) represent the command to 
abstain from meats as a mark of the apostacy c^ 
the latter days ?.. Does he not say, (Rom. xiv. 8,) 
'< Let not him which eateth not judge him which 
eateth; for God hath received him''? And^ 
again, (verse 17,) " The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost." And, again, (1 Cor. 
viii. 8,) '< But meat oommendeth us not to God : 
for neither if we eat are we the better ; neither 
if we eat not are we the worse* ' ThftSfc -^x^y- 
bibkioBs, the same Apost\e, (^C<A, leu Sift — ^^^>^: 
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calls the << rudimentg of the world" — '< the cdpUr 
mandments and doctrines oimen** — ^things, hanrk;^ 
<fa shew of wisdom in will- worship and hmnilityi,: 
and neglecting of the hody." 
' " Now," I continued, " passages like these, 
have, in my opinion, been most triumphantly aiged= 
by you and others against the Church of R<^»e^i 
Allow me to ask why they do not apply with 
equal force to these < ordinances' of the Chordi 
of England?" 

To these remarks the Vicar replied in nt^arly 
the following terms: — << Certainly," said Ymy 
<( the passages you quote do apply to the obserr. 
vances pointed out in the Book of .CanmMii 
Prayer; and if these observances wereen^dXieiei^ 
by the chiu'ch, we could not find fault with thi^ 
Roman Church without condemning ourselves.^ 
But these ordinances, if such they may be called^ 
are, in fact, a dead letter. We do not regard 
them« They were admitted into the Prayer- 
book under peculiar circumstances. At the time 
of the Reformation, certain of the ceremonial 
observances of Romanism were still popular widi 
a large portion of the people, who, nevertheless^ 
received the leading doctrines of Protestantism, 
and joined in repudiating the usurped authority 
€>f the Pope. It was deemed desirable to meet 
^^ir prejudices, and conciliate tiieu \irQ«kTWi«d«^ 
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as far 89 possible. Therefore, the iMRnplers ef 
tke Liturgy, aToiding the extremes of Popery on 
the one hand, and Puritanism on the other, 
steered a middle course, which was wisely a* 
diqpted to the circumstances of the times. But 
as the people became more enlightened, holi- 
days and £Eurt;ing days w^e gradually neglected ; 
and we hare followed the Bible rather than^the 
Prayer-book as our. guide in the performance of 
religious duties." 

. •« If so," I obserred, "why did you not ex- 
pmlge from the Prayer-book whatever could not 
be fiurly established from Scriptiire. Do not 
t h e se admitted discrepancies between the Gom- 
num Ptoyer and the Bible place you in an awk- 
ward position, when you attack the unscriptural 
tenets of the Papal systemic The causes that 
diedEed the progress of reformation have^ of 
eotorse, long ago ceased to operate. YHby, then, 
did the authorities not make the necessary alter- 
ations ?'' 

** Because," replied the Vicar, " the spirit of 
iimovation had carried some of the other churches 
ef tiie Reformation into excesses that were very 
injurious to the cause of truth ; and as the human 
mind is prone to be dissatisfied with present 
good, and to seek in repeated changes advan- 
tagBs that can never be renlvL^dL) «cA.^>kv^ '«s»' 
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pursued al tlie risk of misettliiig all tlisngs ; it 
was tlioiiglit better to soffei a few Uemi^es ob 
tiie fan* form of the cbiircliy than to remoYO thtm 
by measures, that might organically affect her 
constitution, and perhaps terminate ukimat^y in. 
hear total dissolution." 

I beheve these statements satisfied me mt ike 
Hme. I do not reeollect whether I oljeoted then 
to the form of absolution in the semice f«r the! 
sick. To this, however, the same remaa%» wiU: 
in some nle»^mre apply, tn the morning service 
liie words are merely deeknatwe ; ammouneing'^ 
patrdon and remission of sins to God's people, 
being petnieni ; but referring the aatbentatire 
aet to Him alone as his exclusive prerogatrre* 
But it must be confessed that the form of er-^ 
pressioB in the service for the sick is In* more 
objectionab^ being essentially the same as dtat 
employed by the Priest in the confessional. In 
addition to what has been already advanced in 
apology for these remnants of Romanism, I Beed 
only remark, that this also is generally regarded 
aa a dead letter; and that the pious clergy very 
seldom make use of the Prayer-book in their 
visitation of the sick.* 

* Note A. 
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LETTER VIL 

My dear Friend, 
You will perceive that I began now to feel very 
iavoorablj disposed towards the.Cliixrd!i of Eiig« 
hud} the only form of Protestantism with whidi^ 
I had then any knowledge. I cordially approved 
of her doctrines, I saw little to find fault with in- 
hs9 ceremonies, and her ministers were, with s 
few exceptietis with which I was acqiiainted,> 
men whose diaraoters I could not but highly 
esteem and love ; but her establithment occasioned 
in my mind difficulties which, for a time, seemed 
almost insuperable. I have often heard yoa 
state your conviction that the Church of England 
conld not stand but for her connexion with the 
State, and the wealth and honour with which 
she b thereby enabled to secure the attachment 
of her interested adherents. This I know is Uie 
general opinion of the members of your church ; 
and at the time to which I am now referring, 
the converts from Romanism, announced in 
great numbers in the newspapers, were loudly 
chai^fed by the liberal journals with acting from 
interested motives — ^with being bribed into eon- 
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formity — and with sacrificing conscience for fijbtla^ 
lucre. I had often echoed those charges mysdJ^ 
I had called them unprincipled renegades axid 
vile apostates, or, at hest, men of feeble and 
crazy minds. 

There was one young man, who was^most 
highly esteemed, and deservedly, so, byall^lba^t 
knew him. He was a person of finely cultiygb^ 
mind, and had written poetry whidb was gr^t^y 
admired. His moral character, was- every jsr^Sf 
amiable and entirely unblemished. He> w^t 
over to the Methodists. When the news of bif 
conversion arrived, I was conversing withtihe 
Rev. Mr. F., who was his particular frioMly. mA 
whom I had often heard speaking of hixuviii 
terms of the warmest praise. . He seemed. thmif 
derstruck with the intelligence. » 

<< Mr. B.,'' said I, " is a person of sound jndgv 
ment, and extensive information, and irreproach- 
able character ; how unaccountable, thereforei b 
this proceeding I" 

The Priestshook his head, and after a thought^ 
ful pause, merely ejaculated — " Infatuated young 
man I'' and then diverted the conversation tosome 
more grateful subject. 

But this young man was brutally assaulted by 
a mob^ and compelled to fly for his life from his 
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Ibij^^iiga; and was also treated with the: most 

^indent abuse by his former friends. A similar 

storm, I foresaw, would burst on my own head ;. 

but this was nothing compared to the infamy 

that would attach to. my name, the moment my 

deserdon from the ranks of the . church would 

be known. But wherefore this infamy ? I am 

«im« that there is always some disgrace incurred 

by a diange of religion ; but it is peculiarly ag- 

gxavatedin Ireland ; and this, I think, is owing 

in a great measure to the establishment, which 

giresasecular character to the Church of England,^ 

that is very revolting to the feelings of Roman. 

CatholifiS. Her. political position . has, in.fact^ 

been fatal to her success. • Ithasiarxayedagi^st 

faery not only the religious prejudices of a supier- 

stitious — but the national antipathy and vindic- 

tive hostility of a conquered and degraded people. 

The man who goes over to Protestantism, is 

regarded not only as an apostate from his religion, 

but as a traitor to his country. Were I asked 

wlmt obstacle I felt most difficulty in surmounting, 

in the public avowal of my change of principles — 

what objection rose up with most power in my 

mind — what prejudice was most painfully eradi- 

isated — I would answer at once, those which 

<«rose from the fact, that I was forsaking a de- 

preaaed, in order to jom aa ^i&oeiv^VDX ^oax^n 
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Ifaat I was rMuiqQisiiing » religioii, wkidb hmi 
Imig been » badge ci mfftmyy and a bsr to 
political prefenncnty in order to adopt one, in 
whose light hand were earthly riches and wmMky 
hcmoiini, and in her left the blood-staiiked inslm^ 
Bienta ci death. I merely state the impressBOBS 
wfaidi were then in my mind, and against windi 
all sincere inquirers have to straggle in adoptog 
the oonrse which I adopted. I know how Ho* 
man Catholics feel on this 8nb|eet; and I give 
expression to thcsr feelings, not to reeord wuf 
ai^roval of them, hot to show that, though ihof 
ore natural, and may be in some measure ex>* 
cused, yet they are foolish and pernicious^ - and 
should therefore be strenuously resisted. And 
I would also willingly giro to the friends iii 
truth in the Established Church the testhnony 
ci an impartial and competent witness, as to the 
real source of the weakness ci their cause in 
Ireland. 

But to return. HaTing made an effort to re- 
linquish my early prepossessions, I yentnred in 
a strange town to saunter about the church door, 
at the time of puUic worship. I saw the ecm- 
gregation coming out, gorgeous with the tnq>« 
pings of wealth, and glittering with the deeora- 
i/ons of Faulty ; and then appeared' the Rector 
himself, walking through the streeU m \tta casv- 
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and attended ta lus lionte with & guard 
of carpGorattoiirofteers. 

'•<<^And is this," said I, ^the self-den3rii^ 
ircftigion which exhibits most tiie spirit of the 
lowly Redeemer V* I confess I £dit disi^ointed, 
andy if I may so express it, reptdsed^ by this 
spedmoi of the reformed region, presenting on 
tiw iiCKpd's day such an ostentatious display of the 
pellipe and vanities of this wicked worhi lieism* 
lag that there was service every morning Host the 
aeeommodation of the j^ons portion of the 
ocnaBimiity, I thought this would afford a more 
fa voBiable opportunity of ascertaining the amouBft 
<if< devotion in the congregatiotL Aceordin^y^ 
I •went next mornings and ^r the first txme^ with 
agitated frame, crossed the threshold of a Pro* 
testant place of worship. It was a splendid 
edifice ; the pews all richly painted and cushioned^ 
and every thing, indeed, finished off in the first 
style of beauty* But great was my surprise to 
see imly about half a dozen persons preseiit-*-the 
derk, the sexton, and a fiew old women. I 
qbeerved on the church-door the amount of the 
parish cess for the current year, with the pur^ 
poses to which it was applied^ The sum seemed 
enormously large ; and the it^ns for bread and 
wane, £or washing the minister's surpliceS) and 
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for music, appeared peculiarly objectionablOk^-HBel 
only exorbitant in amount, but UBrighteons, i^i 
principle. Wbat injustice, I could not avoid 
exclaiming, to compel Roman Catbolies:to pay 
for the sacramental elements, and for the H^ere 
luxuries of pubUc worship. 

My thoughts were now carried to the coUeel^^ 
of this fund, taken for the most part from ikB 
poorest of the people, to build and decoi;«ite 
temples for the wealthy minority. Next, in tb^ 
train of my meditations appeared the unprinciplf^ 
tithe-proctor, robbing, by an unjust valuatioQ» tb^ 
poor dupes who had treated and bribed faim in 
vain. I saw him rising from servile indigei^^ 
to insolent affluence — ^the iron-hearted instruqaeitfi 
of oppression, and yet the favoured representatiT0 
of the church, by law established, and th^ a<}- 
credited agent and confidential adviser of. tbe 
minister of peace — the ambassador of Christl 
Thus was the Protestant religion so firmly 
linked in my mind with oppression, extortion^ 
proctors, bailifRs, auctioneers, and pettynsessioiii, 
that a current of indigpiation set in, and nearly 
overwhelmed all my previous convictions. 

You see then that the very things which 

Roman Catholics suppose, to operate as induoei- 

menUf to conformity, present the greatest obsla- 
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diiriflrUoli the oonirert has to encounter. . Were 
tiieChaidiof Englandnotthe Church of the State, 
her ctmverts would be yastly more numerous 
than they are. 

A friend, who was aware of my state of mind, 
and who feared I was about to go over to the 
enemy, deepened still more these unfavourable 
impressions, by strongly contrasting the, wealthy 
and pride, and pageantry of the established 
clergy, with the poverty, humility, and simplicity 
of the primitive pastors of the church, and even 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. 
* ** Mark," said he,<< the hauteur, the blustering 
Importance of those lordly shepherds. Can that 
be 'the true religion, which not only wears the 
livery, but breathes tiie very spirit of the world ? 
Does it exert any influence but what is secular ? 
Does it wield any weapons but what are carnal ? 
Can a Roman Catholic be sincere in embracing 
diat religion ? How can he prove the purity of 
his motives ? How can he, or why should he 
•eseape that infamy which is justly the portion of 
the renegade ? It is in vain that he professes 
sincerity. Were he to exhaust liie vocabulary 
of the hypocrite, in protestations of innocence, 
still appearances and £Eicts are all against him. 
He'has chosen the faith which self-tntereat .or 
amkUioH . would select ; a i^VXi ^>kvSdl h^^s^^ 
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ncfither with the world nor the fle8bp<*<whQi« 
hand-maids ave power and pleasure^ «Rd wUch 
deals out preferments to its friends^ and penal 
laws to its foes." 

There was notlniig new in. these argnmcnts. 
I had heard them a thousand times, with, many 
more o£ the same kind. I had. discarded them 
from my miml, coiiTineed that the truth o£.mj 
religkm rested not <m the character of m^ 
but the testimony of Scripture. I reinemhered 
that the CShnrch of Rome had always been,. vh«i 
she could, an Established Church — that her min«r 
isters were ever the most lordly and pompoius of 
human beings — ^that their oppressions and perse- 
cutions were unparalleled in the history of the 
wo]4d, and that they cried out for toleration and 
liberty of conscience only when they themselves 
were coerced. You know, my dear friend^ that 
an establishment is a mere accident of religiea^ 
which, however it may incidentally intofere with 
the eiScienGy of its ministrations, or the extent 
and purity of its influence, does not a£Pect the 
nature of its doctrines, or the evidence oa which 
they rest. The disagreeable accompaniments, 
more or less involved in a State-connexion,, you 
may modify or totally remove^ and yet leave the 
reli^oD with all its doctrines, sacraments, and 
c^retoonieg essentially the tame^ la wWi ^n«» 
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Citko&ifliii in Irelimd differ from GaftholieisiiiL 
iB tlKMse countries wkere the host is iMume in 
psbUo processioit, and where cmren Protestant 
soldiers are compelled to do homage to it hy 
firing a sabite ? Why, in ^e one the priest- 
beod are rioting in the power and luxury of an. 
establishment ; in die other, they live more umh 
deatly on vahmtary eontrihutionSy and are, there^ 
fore, compelled to pay more attention to pubfie 



Besides, xt is deH^tfnl to know that chur^- 
cess BO longer exists in Ireland ; and that the 
proetor system, with all its injustice and c<Nmip- 
tiofi, is also at an end. And it is hoped that the 
tithe laws will soon be so modified as to remove 
the bmrden from the occopyin^ tenant, and thus 
dry vp that fruitful source of most unhappy con-^ 
tentiOtt between the Protestant clergy and the 
BMsan Catholie people. 

However, the remarks of my friend on the 
oeoasion aUnaed to, produced a consideiftble effect 
em my mind, and threw me hack into a state of 
very painfrd suspense. I shaU never fosget that 
night, when retiring alone to my room, my heart 
was torn with the most violent conflietiiig feel- 
ii^ 

** Would to God," I cried, << th«k the Pro- 
taOmaU were poor and peraw5ateiSL\ ^>bskvX 
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oonld avow my principles without diskoDOfBV^l 
could put my sincerity to the test. But noWf 
though I expect no earthly advantage^ andauist 
encounter certain misery by my change of creeds 
yet my friends, the companions of mv youth* 
L partners o^ my joys and sorrows, whose 
suspicion or contempt would be agony to my 
soul — they will ascribe to my conduct the basest 
of motives I But it shall not be. — (And here 
I cast myself on my knees in a state of almost phren- 
sied excitement.) — It shall not be so f I solemtily 
vow that I never will stain my charactw. by 
apostacy ! No — ^rather let me continue in com- 
munion with a fallen church, and worship, my 
Creator in secret,'* 

Pride having thus abruptly and sternly silenced 
the remonstrances of conscience, I endeavoured 
to dismiss the distressing subject from my mind. 

Now, I know well that many intelligent mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome come to this point, 
and are stopped there by the considerations to 
which I have adverted, settling down into a state 
of lifeless indifference on religious subjects, from 
which a few, like myself, are happily delivered 
by sovereigpi and omnipotent grace. The rest 
are held back by a sense of honour from joining 
ai/ ascendant establishment, because they would 
thua seem to wear, for se\fiak i^\un^«»«^«%) Vkvi^ 
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ddkiM; mask of hypocrisy, standing 'before tke 
nmM in an attitude the most distressing to 
a' generous mind* But for the one that ad- 
vances thus &r, there are ten prevented from 
giving any thing like a candid or patient atten* 
tion to the ailments against the Romish Church. 
The antagonist system is connected in their 
minds with so many revolting associations, that 
they thrust away the subject from them with 
feelings of anger or hatred. The political atti- 
tude and coercive character of the church must, 
in the nature of things, repel and irritate, and 
urge the people into a state of rancorous hos- 
tiHty. 

Nothing stings so cruelly a generous mind as 
the imputation of base motives, in passing from 
mie religious body to another. To such a person, 
tlie wealth and power which he may find asso- 
ciated with the truth, will present a hindrance 
which is frequently felt to be invincible. 

But really, dear Sir, your people make great 
mistakes on this subject. You say that the Pro- 
testants are actuated by a proselytising spirit, 
BUd that they give bribes to those that come over 
to their church. I never knew a case of this 
description. They are neither bribed to come, 
nor provided for when they do cqi\sv<^« \S\&si9«»^ 
M man bare property of Vus own, wi :^\ft!^V^ ^^^^ 
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iiTe iiidq»eiident of the public, he is subject to 
very ^eat privaitioiis. YHiateter be the naftore 
of his elii{4oyment, he immedisttely loses it. If 
he be dependent on father or brother, they cast 
him oait with indignation, and pursue him with 
obloquy and hatred. Even a mother's blessings 
are converted into curses I And, strange a^ it 
nay appear,. Protestants, with few exeepdoos, 
treat him with coldness and suspicion. They 
think him an intruder on their privlieges, and 
sometimes (^enly question his stncerity/ There 
ave many Protestants leaning so strongly to thef 
Pafial oreedy possessingminds ao stupid, and hearts 
so selfish, that they think it impossible for such 
a man to die in the new futh, or to ad(^t it, 
from any other than interested motiTes. They . 
measure others by themsdives. They paint £pom 
the vile original which they carry in their own 
bosoms. Their owb religion is a worldly apecu- 
lation ; an earthly mixture of coretousness and 
party-spirit. Its motives are drawn from time 
and not from eternity ; its practice is regulatefd, 
not by a regard to the divine will, but by " the 
lust of the flesh, the lost of the eye, and the 
pride of life." What conscience can have to 
do with a man's creed, they are unable to 
comprehend. Religion is with them am heir- 
loom, baaded down with theit taiA.«-^eed& i^fsiOL 
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g^eocaratton to gieneHration. If you want to dis* 
ixfwer traces of its ii^aenoe, you must be referred 
to dieir pews in the parisii olmrcli, where, in all 
|KrolKd)Uity, yon wUi find them on OhristniBs-dxy 
and Easter- Sunday, when they, v^ry devoutly, 
take ike Lord's Supper on an empty srtomach* 
Tbey danm Pope and Popery most loyally, aiud 
ui% very o%«tftrepesH)U8 in their rapport of penal 
laws, fittt had they lived ait die period of the 
Reformation, they woidd have fought to main- 
taSa invidaDbe "^e prerogatives of his Hoiiness. 
They idolize the name of Martin Luther ; but 
had lliat groat man been their cotemporary, they 
wouid have denboneed him as an apostate, «nd 
sinom l^bat he had learned his new doctrines in 
seflBPBt co]i£BBrence6 with the devil. With Pm- 
testantism ^r ever on their Jips, the rankest 
l^ipery predominates in their hearts. They 
** build llie tOHUbs of the prophets, and garnish 
tiiBO sepulchres of the r^hteous ; «um[ say, if we 
had be^i in the days lof our &tbers, we wonid 
not have been partakers with £kem in the Uood 
of 1^ ppophets." Bat they «how by tkeir 
tfeatment of those who walk in the ^Mteteps ef 
the ftefonmers, that they are, indeed, the duldien 
of then tint killed the prophets. 

From this class of persons, it is asanifest^ that 
1^ 45omyjiditt has AOtlung t» ef2C(^cX»\ia&».^^eftaDQa^ 
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and coldness, unliess, indeed, he can obnciliale 
their favour, by echoing their watch-words, and 
becoming the degraded medium through which 
they may spirt their virulent animosity on the 
party he has forsaken. 

There is, my dear Sir, another cUss of Protes* 
tants very different from these — ^the truly enli|^|« 
ened and pious advocates of the right of priy«te 
judgment, who would gladly shield the victims of 
intolerance, that are compelled to suff(^ for coa- 
sdence' sake. But they are very frequently with- 
held from doing so, by a delicacy which, however 
amiable, is false and pernicious. They are afraid 
that their kindness to a convert would counten* 
ance the calumnies of Roman Catholics, and^ 
therefore, to obviate their censures, they mag- 
nanimously leave him to starve I How cruel is 
this policy I and it is no less fruitless than cnieL 
In such cases, no efforts of conciliation can silence 
the tongue of slander ; while, by demanding too 
much from human nature, the spirit of inquiry is 
silently quenched. 

Before the change takes place, there shoidd 
be no tampering with the conscience by the 
application of temporal motives ; but when a 
man has shewn himself capable of suffering for 
the truth, and willing to do so, he should be 
Goodly taken by the hand, aii& «a o^i^tVuDdic^ 
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9)ii9idd he giyea him to earn for himself an 
hononrable support. Of coarse this is a business 
wMoh requires much discrimination and prudence. 
:'-^ During what has been called the '< Second 
Reformation/' the proper caution was not perhaps 
alln^ys exercised. Converts destitute of educa- 
tkrti, and but partially enlightened, were some- 
tiiiBreB^ received too hastily. There was too much 
pafty triumph evinced in parading them before the 
pviblio. The recantations might have been ad* 
vantBgeously dispensed with. These things 
sen^ but to stir up to greater violence the 
spent of persecution, and to open all the eyes of 
the sacerdotal Argus. It must be admitted, too, 
tibAt the Protestant zeal of that period seemed 
to be more political than spiritual. It was not 
^Mierial temper, and, therefore, it soon lost its 
edge,' and was then suddenly abandoned altoge- 
ther. The energy put forth seemed to be the 
v&ksk of feverish excitement, rather than of health- 
fulpnociple. Hence the Roman Catholic contro- 
versy suddenly lost its interest in the public 
mind. The lectures were given up ; books 
mitten on this subject lay piled in sheets in the 
printer^s store-rooms ; the converts were ne- 
glected, and left to the alternative of backsliding 
OP starvation. The more ignorant and unstable 
^gk f mod ; hut the vast majonty ii^ifi^ua&i^^^^:^ 
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iioMeconi»e,dinmgk evil wyoit and g^adrgpgrt, 
mud the gneter part lemam tiH tUs day, wkUe 
jMMne are fiillen adeep in Jjssua. 

Very different from Ms is die pelicy ef yoor 
dmrdu The Prieata woAlerj^oBelytea wkh Jneea* 
aant actmtf , bnt sileBtly asd undbtrnaiTel j. By 
{■tennaiTiages tiiey link many a weak P^poteataaa 
into their syateoiy and many nore tiiey bc^g^e 
into eonfermity by £dae micaolea. Blrery RanaBi 
43«t;helic is an nmfrearied miasioaary, who per- 
petually harasses the ignecant Protc«tant» who 
happens to be his companion, with d a p fa raps 
about Henry VIII. and Martin Li^er — with 
inritations to attend a lugh maas, or some other 
pompous ceremonial of his cbnrch — ^with iteparta 
a£ priestly minides, pontivdy asserted to be 
^Gacts, untily at length, he is inveigled to the chapel 
and the confessional. The latter is to ignsrani 
Protestants like the lion's-den : many ieot* 
-steps nay be traced to its entrance, but Aome 
■returning. The eonrerts are watched OTor 
with great atteation, and are nniibimly treated 
both by Priests and people with especial kind- 
ness* They are the most violent bigots of 
4ht party, and are ever readiest to parform their 
dirty work. 

This cautions silence, however, is soatetimes 
iofokem, when the Papal net \iaaft£vini\)^%»B^« 
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gVNEt £sh, whose «&ptui« may 1>e imnel to 4ic- » 
Mmt Tkmve is tt^n » skoat of triumpk mised / 
timmglvout Europe, and edioed back irom tbe '. 
imiUs -of the Vatioan. It h hard to say which ; 
forty bttistfi k«ide8t.*-4;he Umitarkii ahout Ram*- 
uahowtk Roy, or dbe RomaA Catholic aho«it dbe ' 
Hon. iK»d Rev. Mr. Spen«er. 

TItese attcaotiv^ takes are eoHverted into haifts, i 
9mA hj l^ese means & great ttumber of small fry is ( 
broogkt witiiinretteh ofthe afto4em Petc»', like ' 
fisher of men* 

I w^ remewber reading in one of the pro- 
imiM newspapers shortly before I k^ the 
^urch of Rome, a iasniag oditerbl article to 
th^ Mlowing.offiectt;:: — 

<<< Ayoiiagg»fftteaiaiiofiiio0t^terestf&g ajK 
pewranoe, and eplencUd taients, rushed into the 

fvvsoBce of the R^lit Refn Dr. ^-^, and 

lKnmigi&lleaonhi& knees, he lifted npMsimadS) 
and ««mestiy im^ored the Bn^Mip to reeei«re 
ham haudk into the boscm of t&e ckorch feom whidk 
he iiad been mihappUy aefidai^d, saoe which' he 
bad eajoyed oo peaoe of uitid day or might. Ibe 
BkiRyp :gi«cie«Kly gwfte idm his hand, «nd ocn* 
ittKDcledUBnttorise. Hie was at «nace 9iBeeiff ed 
into favour, «ttd ^ov^ra/tMlated on h» de;lrv<er«> 
a&oe < ^m waBdng in ways of ^£ffic«dtY*' ^' 

I aetowafnb was tnade ai^ip^mt^^^refiiii^^^^ 

H 
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partienlan of this person's history^ and a most 
corioiu one it is. A Yolnme might be filled wi4i 
an account of the tricks lie played on both parties 
alternately, for he was one of the cleverest of 
imposters — ^the Bamfield More Carew of the re* 
ligions world. He was certainly a very interest- 
ing little person, had a smattering of all sorts ci 
knowledge, and was also a correct and an eloquent 
speaker. He went over to the Protestants wiien 
very yonng, and they made some use of him al 
public meetings, where his harangues were 
popular and effective. He fancied, howeveir, 
that his services were not properly appreciated^ 
and with the fickleness which belonged to his 
capricious nature, he went suddenly back to Uie 
Roman Church, as above stated. He was then 
placed in the College of ' ■ , where anxious 
attention was paid to his education, and he was 
treated with all possible tenderness. He could 
not apply himself to study, and his n^ligence 
was passed over with unexampled indulgence ; 
and while others were punished he was petted. 
They brought him forth to the Bible meeting, 
which were held in the neighbourhood, where 
with consummate impudence he abused and mis* 
represented those clergymen of whose generous 
hospitality be had partaken, until one of th^n 
oouAvntedhim by pr^dudngYoa own \^\/^s^.v^ 
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prove that his statements deserved no attention. 
Nevertheless, hid was borne back in triumph on 
the shoulders of the people as their favoured 
champion, and also warmly congratulated by the 
Bikhbp, who remained behind the scenes and 
Uiighed at the sport. 

' Oinr young hero, however, soon got weary of 
a college life. He was fond of change, and dis- 
. blfty^ and excitement. Accordingly, the cherished 
itttle bird fled one mommg from his cage, and 
perched among Protestants once more. He now, 
however, selected Scotland for the field of his 
^i^xperiments, and actually persuaded the rigid 
Piresbyterians to let him exhibit in their pulpits, 
iM^idi are closed against their ministerial brethren 
Iti Ulster. I cannot, however, follow him through 
"ilL his turnings and doublings. I was introduced 
Ifo' liim by a gentleman who had been his fellow- 
^8t6dent iftt College. I found him in a small room, 
1l^^ was a press-bed, out of which he had just 
dfept^ leaving the little spot which he had occu- 
pied open under the clothes, so as to give you 
*ihe idea of a fox's hole. With a black handker- 
^!ef round his aching head, he sat at a round 
td>le, so diminutive, as to be ip perfect keeping 
'%idi the rest of the picture. The tout ensemble 
%as truly amusing. I went, feelm^ %. ^^oje^ 
htterest id so extraordinary a Aiaa»)cX«c^ Viaa Vs^ 
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been alternately the chanpioB «f Fopery imd 
Pfekej, aad had the art of wmmng die eonfl^ 
denee of those whom he had deoetred and slan- 
dered. An air of the most impertvrhaUe assnr^ 
aace rested on his conntenance, whidi wwi 
handsome, hat care-worn. His langva^ flb^ired 
graeefnlly — ^the periods harmanioudy tminwl — 
the wocds accnratdy p ro noua ced, andeadidiop- 
piag qnietly and deUberately into its proper {daoe^- 
He spoke of his grievances; ai his tenqytatkto 
fromporerty; ofthecnidtyof thechmrehcltt^ 
in judging of the oceamonal indis^etions cf.id' 
yonng man of genins, by the rigid manms dP 
puritanic morality. The excessive pride #hieh 
be manifested in yindicating every step of his 
wayward career — the tone of bitterness in whldb ' 
he alluded to the piety of the EvangdUM^d det]^, 
told you at once of the unrenewed charaefeer> ahd 
excited very painful feelings io the mind. Bttt 
bia Arst appearance prepared me for un^oumble 
impressions : I had seen the man before. I had 
beard him in a public reading-room spouting* 
infidelity for the annisement of a knot of sceptics 
— and when I saw him now putting forth Ms 
claims on Protestants as a religious oharabil9l'/ 
and imposing on a benevolent clergyman^ - by 
wAom he was supported, I was filled with Ui- 
digaation and dis^^ust. 



■*.». .-..-i. 
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Soon lifter, a sum of money was procored by 
the clergyman just mentioned, with a view to send 
him out. to America. He receired it with warm 
professions of gratitude and penitence. But 
when it was thought that he was on his way to 
the Western world, he was found one night in 
the street in a state of intoxication, and not in 
the .most reputable company. Like another 
Savage or Dermody, he buried himself in 
some haunt of vice till his money was all squan- 
dered, and then he emerged into the light of 
day, feeble and squalid. Behold the protigi of 
Dr. , the favoured alvmnus of college I 

From a being so depraved and so wretched, 
let. us turn to one who was his fellow-student in 
that institution. Mr. is the son of a res- 
pectable farmer in , who spent more than 

four years in this collq^e, passiog through a 
coarse of preparation for the Priesthood. But 
while he sat under the divinity lectures, he began 
to . imbibe doubts of the truth of his religion. 
These doubts were shared by others, who 
would have been glad of some means of honour- 
able retreat from their prison. Our young 
fnend obtained leave of absence to visit his 
parents, whose anger and sorrow knew no 
bounds when lie informed them firmly th&t Vi$& 
would not return to college Viiguxk) «si<\.Hra^^- 

h2 
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termined nerer to enter the prieBthoodi Fkid- 
ing the feelings of his relatives so gre«tlj txoited, 
and seeing that he was hourly assailed with im-. 
portunities and threats^ he left abmptljR the. 
irattemal roof, and proceeded to Lotndoa, :3(fii»re 
he had a wealthy uncle retired from hwnnens. 
The latter reoeived him with great ceidiiditf, 
thinking that he waa already in holy orders. 
But when informed of his mistake, and of his 
nephew's determination to abandon the prieet- 
hood alt(^ther, his manner became sudd^y 
cold and repulsive, and, without offering the 
slightest assistance, he bowed him out oi the 
room. 

This resource failing, and his scanty means 
exhausted, he returned to Dublin, and fomiid 
himself in the streets of this great melrcqpc^s 
without a shilling in his pocket. What coidd 
he do ? Where was he to turn ? There were 
Priests in town who knew him well, and wpcdd 
have hailed his return to the church with de^ht, 
but he carefully shunned them*^he was prepared 
to suffer for conscience' sake. 

In this state of extreme destitution, he pi^- 
videntiaily met in the street the unhappy crea- 
ture whose weather-cock movements I have 
described above. After exchanging their oon- 
S^mtohuiona and reimmseencee*) t^^ -^inkcaA^^^ 
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ta tlie house of the Rev. Mr. , a genilemaii 
wb» has done more, in the true spirit of Chris- 
tiiui Maly to assist conyerts from Bomanjamy 
thaa any other man in Ireland, though dmrag^ 
aearcely any emolument £rom the chiircL With 
anoUoness of mind, and a delicacy of sentim^t 
Ycery rarely exhibited, he respects the koerated 
feeliii^ of those mttch*tried indiyidnals, and en<> 
deavoiurs so to minister to their necessities^, as 
to leave inviolate 

*^ The glorious privilege of being independent." 

It was he, first noticed and fostered the talent of 
one cf these converts — a gentleman who has 
since distingoii^ed himself as one of the ablest 
writers his country ever prodi^ced; whose por* 
traitmres of Irish character are mirivalled,..except 
by the inimitable <* Sketches" of the generous 
firiend, fy whom he was taught to chisel into 
siymmetry, and polish into beauty, the first rode 
hut vigorous essays of his own genius. 

The writer of these pages is also much, vaj 
much indebted to the same excellent dei^yman ; 
hut he may not touch farther on this grateful 
theme, lest he should dwell on it too long. 
' .< Let us return to the fugitive collegian. — 
Mr^'*^ — received him with his usual kindness^ 
amd Badmg on inquiry UtaX aSiV \iVi^ ^XaX^scckSsoN^ 
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were strictly correct — ^that his character was im- 
impeachahle— that he was talented, and eyexj 
way respectable — ^he felt towards him an unusval 
interest. Anxious as well for his spiritual as his 
temporal advantage, he sent for me, and having 
introduced us, requested that I might give him 
as much of my company as possible, in order 
more fully to instruct him in the way of salva- 
tion. I had, therefore, abundant opportunities 
of knowing him intimately; and I can confi- 
dently affirm, that a young man less c^tami- 
nated by the world, more pure in feeling or 
upright in principle, I never knew. When 

passing through about this time, I visited 

the college. After some conversation with one 
of the Professors, now a Bishop, I was conducted 
through the establishment by one of the s^tiMMr 
students. I mentioned the name of my friend, 
and learned that my guide had been his class* 
fellow. He spoke highly of his character and 
attainments, and lamented what he called his 
melancholy aberration from the path of truth, 
which he accounted for by his superficial acquaint- 
ance with the principles of religion. Less than 
this could not be said in such a quarter. 
. Now here was a real acquisition to the Pro- 
testant cause. How eagerly would the Roman 
Catholica have received sucli a i^T«OTi\ ^^ 
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wi^iild have sat at the Bishop's table; he wooki 
h$APB been honoured and islanded, aad put 
jthMBinentiy forward to battle in the cause of the 
Papacy, while fresh laurels would adorn hi* 
brow af);er every contest. But how was he 
aetoally treated by the Protestant party ? Oh, 
what a melancholy contrast I After weeks and 
months of the most ^gomemg suspense^— aftei 
bttfitig hisr feeling of independence xifouAded 
aimjDst beycmd endurance, notwithstanding the 
8tiidUe«a delicacy of his Wiefaetor— 4ie obtained, 
^tlv:ip[neh diffic^ty,. some trifting tidtions. He 
lived lor eight or nine months at the table ef tUb 
devgyman, whose earnest exerti<ms failed to 
enliflt the sympathies of Ushops or dignitaries in 
ik fiivoar. The Established Church had no 
room -for him: there was no opening, no school 
G§ theology, no situation, no religious employ ^ 
vaeat for any but the legal dergy. Thus the 
waat of adaptation to the circumstances of the 
thnes-^the unwieldiness of her machinery — ^the 
neceissity of receiving and retaining agencies that 
are feeble, and of excluding those which are 
vigorofis and effective, whose forces are thereby 
thrown off, and left to work in other systems ; — . 
thid h one of the chief sourees of weakness to the 
B^riteopal body in this country. M^ ^^a^s^%. 
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fnendy with all his talent and his learnings is. now 
working for his hread in an ironmonger's ware-' 
house I But, so iar as this world is concerned^ 
he is hetter provided for than some that are 
engaged in preaching the Gospel. 

Behold, my dear Friend, the sort of encourage- 
ments held out hy the Protestant party to per- 
sons leaving the Church of Rome! Do you 
think the prospect very inviting ? Would yon 
incur the hatred of your father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, and neighbours ; would you 
renounce aU your friends, and relinquish aU the 
delights of home; would you sacrifice your char- 
acter, and su£Per yourself, " by sudden wrench,*' 
to be torn away from all those hearts that once 
beat in unison with your own ; — would you do 
all this for such a reward ? Away, then, with 
those malignant charges and base insinuations 
thrown out against the character of those who 
leave the Church of Rome I Their conduct 
evinces a self-immolation — a heroism, which all 
but the blinded bigot must admire. 

As to myself, though exposed to the vulgar 

slander like others, I can truly say, that I never 

got any thing among Protestants which I did not 

earn honestly. With much trouble, a Reverend 

Friend obtained for me a poor ^vtuiiUoO) which I 
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was compelled to relinquish by an anonymous 
notice which threatened my life if I did not; and 
tlus notice, I can assure you, ' came from a 
Churchman ! 



L 
1 
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LETTER VIII. 

My dear Friend, 
Having thus disposed of the charge of cnpidity 
and hypocrisy usually hrought against the cou- 
verts from the Roman Catholic Church, I now 
return to my narrative. You will remember I 
stated in a former letter that I made a solemn 
vow that I would remain in the Church of Rome, 
in order to escape the disgrace and the persecu- 
tion consequent on separation. But J soon 
repented of this vow as foolish, and, in fact, un- 
lawful. It seemed mean and dastardly to go 
from Sunday to Sunday to chapel, hypocritically 
kneeling before an altar, which desecrated, in- 
stead of sanctifying, the gifts that were placed 
on it. Why not manfully avow my opinions? 
Was not my duty to God tantamount to every 
other consideration? These reflections had 
their weight. But then, how was I to begin to 
be openly a Protestant ? 

There are two things which Roman Catholics, 

you are aware, regard as the most infamous and 

unexpiable of all crimes — eating meat on Friday 

and joining in Protestant worship. These 

constitute the Rubicon of B,oipaa\«n\ ; ^W6» Vx, 
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and you are a rebel, a wretch, a slave to your 
appetite, an execrable renegade. How I shud- 
dered when I stood on its banks ! I was at the 
house of a Protestant when I summoned up 
sufficient courage to say I would take meat on 
Friday. It was placed before me. I hesitated ; 
my hand trembled : I laid down the knife and 
fork; I blushed, because the Roman Catholics 
present would misrepresent ray motives; and 
then blushed again at my own weakness. At 
last the spell was broken, and I wondered how 
I could have been swayed by a prejudice so 
palpable and vulgar. No one but a Romish 
convert can truly estimate the force of early 
prepossession, confirmed by a long habit of cere-* 
monial observance, which it is deemed impious 
to violate ;. and none but such a person can fully 
Sympathize with Peter and the other Jewish 
converts, in the strong reluctance and painful 
Struggles with which they departed from the 
customs of their ^Eithers. I can assure you it 
i^uires a strong mind, well fortified by reason 
and Scripture, to make this visible and outward 
transition from one system to another, without a 
mits^ving of conscience and a disagreeable sense 
of defilement. Thus you perceive that man, 
with all his boasted reason, is very much the 

creature of instinct. 

I 
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In the Ailfemnn of 18r— • one Sunday moFning,^ 

I met in the street of E an intin^a^e Roman 

Catholic friend. We had heen companions long^ 
had read the same hooks, and heen engaged in 
the same occupation. Our conversation noi^ 
turned on religious topics. I candidly aro.wed 
the new doctrines I had emhraced. He wamdy 
impugpoied them ; and we had an animated dis- 
cussion. At length, he gave me up as lost-— r 
deeply lamented my heresy — said I would cer-r, 
tainly become a Protestant minister, andrproikiisedt 
in that case, to make an e£Sort to hear m.e preach. 
Just at thU moment a gentleman passed hy- 
whom I did not know. " That gentleman,*' 
said he, << would agree with your alignments: h» 
is the Protestant Curate ; he is going now to. 
church«" > 

I secretly resolved to go too, deeming it better 
to pas^ the ordeal at once ; although I di4 so. 
not without sad and trembling emotion, knownf^ 
that the moment I crossed the threshold of tlie 
church-door I would become a marked man, for 
ever after isolated from all I held most dear ; and. 
that this very act would, like the dkeacs of Atror; 
pos, cut in sunder at once all those, tender ti^ Of: 
friendshi]^ that constituted the. happiness of my) 
7/^0 My re^ohition, however, was taken. Hav-. 
ing- bid farewell to my friend, I dix^cXft^ nvj 
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oaurae to the church. When I came to the 
gal^ I stopped, looked about fearfully <» ev^jr 
side) lest some acqfuaintauce would observe me^ ' 
, I had Altered this^ church-yard once before^ 
'^hen I was a boy, attracted by the white sur^ 
plice of the minister, who was engaged reading 
the burial swvice^ I was not then aware oS the- 
criminality of this, as I did not enter the church. 
JJm'mg learned, however, that the thing was 
forbiddet^) I mentioned it in confeasion. The 
Priest looked surprised and angry ; and h^Ying 
expressed his indignation at the liberty I had 
taken,, oomntanded me to rise, and go to the. 
3ishop for absolution of thU crime, with^Mt 
which he refused to hear me any more. I was 
therefore obliged to travel to Dr. ■ - .^ to whonii 
I acknowledged my fault in most humble tenusu 
AjBber k)oking very serio«s, and warning me 
s^inst a repetition of suck conduct, he: m^ely 
wrote, his name on a small slip of papa*r and. 
having presented it to the Priest, he heard my 
confession, imposing, however, penance far moffe 
seyere than I should have borne for a do^en 
violations of the commands of God. 

The slip of pa^er reminds me of tho practice 
of a Parish Priest whom you know. AU tbor 
parisl^ioners are compelled to go to hm»fii!i£^*9r^ 
their dues at Christmas and Ei9i9>Vax% ^sA^V^^ 

l2 
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each has paid his account, he receives a ticket of 
admission to one of the Curates, with the word 
" accedat'** and the Parish Priest's initials ap- 
pended. This plan secures punctuality in the 
payment of the dues, and takes away from the 
Curate a temptation to which his cupidity might 
sometimes compel him to yield. But this is a 
digression. 

I entered the church. The congregation 
was large and respectahle; and the services were 
conducted not in the irreverent manner in which 

« 

your clergy too frequently hurry through the 
mass, hut with much gravity and solemnity. 
For a few minutes I felt very uncomfortable in 
my seat. I thought all eyes were fixed on me. 
I doubt not that my awkward manner proved 
that I was no Church of England man ; for when 
a Prayer-book was handed to me I did not 
know what to do with it, and could no more 
follow the minister, as he jumped from one part 
of it to the other, than I could determine the 
course of Halley's Comet. 

I was much pleased with the forms of worship. 

I felt like one that had just come forth from the 

"long-drawn aisles" of some Gothic cathedral, 

where the small, painted windows, casting " a 

dim religious Jight" on the scene, rendered the 

* He may approac\i. 
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reigning gloom more solemn. I was conscious 
of moving in an atmosphere of light and liberty. 
What a contrast to the mass — ^where the glim- 
mering candle-light at noon-day, the mimic 
tabernacle, and all the paraphernalia of the altar 
—the robing, the bowing, the muttering, the 
turnmg, and kissing, and ringing-appear no- 
thing better than << dumb show'' — a pantomime, 
which neither instructs the mind nor moves the 
heart I What man has been the wiser for all the 
masses he ever heard? Where are the con- 
sciences that have been awakened and purified 
by attendance on this pretended sacrifice ? I 
never could hear of any. The Priest speaks in 
an unknown tongue--he communicates no ideas, 
because the terms he employs are unintelligible 
to his hearers. The same unmeaning cuckoo 
note is repeated perpetually, and the same scenic 
representation takes place, in every particular 
unvaried, which he has beheld perhaps a thou- 
sand times. And though this sameness obtains 
also in the Protestant liturgy, yet every thing 
is intelligible. You understand what is said and 
done ; and the services are, with some exceptions, 
arranged with a view to produce moral impres- 
sion. 

It was so in the Roman Church in ancient 
times. The Latin language yt^a iot \!K8xs^ 'a^K®* 
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the Tuigpar totigue^^lie v^rmumlaJ" ispe^oli off t&e 
people. Wh^a it became a desid ItOigoag^y tfafe 
public services of religion should h$i.ve hefen 
transferred to the new dialects. But this dM 
ifeo>t suit the purposes of an ambitious dergy. 
The dark age of ignorance and mysteiry had set 
in, and it promoted the designs of a lordl]^ 
hierarchy to wrap np the form of godliness (the 
power had vanished) like an embalmed corpti^^ 
in the multiplied folds of a pompous cetemohial^ 
and^ in the room of the potent, renovating mcMt 
influence of the Oospel, to substitute the imi^in* 
*ry physical tmrgy of the clerical dfpu^ tfperdtutri. 
The people were no longer treated as rational 
creatures. The only sentiment which their 
teachers, or rather their leaders, were anxious to 
cultivate, was profound awe of the saeerdotd 
order. Thus the rdigion of Jesus, so spiritual 
and heavenly in its nature, was buried under ^ 
heap ci ritual rubbish. Instead of the true w6f^ 
ship of the Father, there wad a round of me^ 
diantcal duties — an endless routine of << bodily 
exa*cise8.'* 

The Curate that 1 had seen pass was the 

preacher* He delivered what appeared to me 

an eloquent and impressive discourse on thes* 

words: ^' And they marvelled, and took kiiow- 

ledge of them that they liad bcftn m^ J^s«^r 
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It Wfiis the first ^rmo^ I had er^r heard from 
the lips of a Proteistftnt minister. I was ddighted ; 
t iktaderstood wh^t was said, and I felt in some 
^degree its power. 

1 was now completely emanc^iirted. The 
hst link of my fetter was struck off. Haying 
visited a ckr^ythan who had long heen iby 
fHend, ^e son ^f a iioAtk who stands foremost m 
the mnk of Irish authors^ and possessing tatents 
i^rthy of snch a fatfal&r, and a heart franght 
?^tli benerolence, and animated with a neble 
generosity^ I laid before him the state of tuf 
mind, which gave him very great pleasure. He 
congratulated ine on the escape I had made from 
a system of strong delus^n. " Bui,'' said h<^ 
**if ydn take my advice, you will nbt publish 
your poem. It will gn^atly irritate t^ EoMak 
Oitholios, and can do little or no good to the 
blatte in which ydu are now iembsLrk^. I will 
tell yttu how you may employ your pen to better 
IMlvantage. Write a pamphlet setting fbrth the 
reasons which induced you to change yottr prin«> 
ciples, and it will I hope do good." 

I took his advice, which also niet the a|tproval 

of the Vicar of B , and wrote a number of 

letters to my friend, the Schoolmaster. The 
gentleman at whose request the work wias uhder- 
takaoread the IVfS., and paiiseA. oiv \\. ^ «o^<^s^^iss^. 
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too warm for me to repeat. It also met the* do- 
:cided approbation of the Vicar. 

"My only objection," said he, "is that it is 
too good to come from you ; you will hardly get 
credit for such a production." 

This was rather an equivocal compliment, you 
will say, but it turned out to be the fact. This 
juvenile performance, the first-fruits of my studies 
in the Romish controversy, was attributed /by 
many to one of the dergy, the respected Curate 
of fi ., who read the MS. as it was written, 
but had nothing whatever to do with the o<Mn- 
position. or the arguments. 

The truth is, dear Friend, the Protestants 
are very slow to give Roman Catholics credit 
for those habits of study, and that unquenchable 
love of knowledge, which many of them possess 
in a very eminent degree. Oh, how my hesrt 
grieves for the multitudes of young men of 
genius in Ireland, whose fine powers are wasted 
—-lost in obscurity for want of the means <x£ 
developement I 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom*d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Never was this beautiful stanza, hacknied though 
/f be, more truly applied than when o^uoted to 
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iUiurtrate the fate of talent among the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Scotland, with two mil- 
lions of people, has four Universities in which 
the poorest young man of talent may obtain his 
degree. But Ireland, with its eight millions of 
inhabitants, has but one ; and that is practieaily 
doeed to all but the gentry. 

The moralists and the politicians that censure 
the people of Ireland for their want of social or- 
der and their inmiorality, are hard masters. Sir ; 
they would reap where they have scattered no 

The Vicar of B gave me an introduction 

tO; the Bishop. When I called at the palace, 
he received me kindly, and was pleased to read 
my MS. and approve of it. I was astonished at 
the extent of his library, of which he made a good 
iwe ; for he was a man of immense learning, and 
great logical acumen. Though he rose from the 
lower walks of life to this eminent station, he 
seoned to me, so far as I could then judge, << to. . 
bear his honours meekly." Indeed, he evinced 
towards me a degree of condescension and a£Pa- 
bility, which I have never seen surpassed by any 
gentleman whatever. 

On new-year's day, 18 — , I read my recanta- 
tion in G churdi. This public i-enunciation. 

of the errors of the Churdi oi ^R,o\xxft ^"aa. ^<s2». 

i3 
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the order of the day. But I am now cotivihioM 
that it was a bad plan» and contributed to de^Mt 
the end proposed to be accomplished by ks'sdU 
Tocates. Still> it was not such a horriUle pnU 
ceeding as Roman Catholics imagine. Tfaaljr 
think it consists of abuse of the Virgin Maryi 
and various other matters of a blasphemiwt 
nature* But this is a great mistake. The eOBM 
vert simply expresses his disbelief of the leadmg 
peculiarities of the Roman system, according. 4o 
the words of a printed form^ which the minisldir 
reads before him, after which the Lord's Su|^r 
is administered. Chreat interest was excited by 
this service. But it cost me a good deal to gd 
through it. One of my nearest relatives accused 
me of being actuated by sinister motives, and 
selling my soul for filthy lucre. Another dear 
female firiend, whom I highly esteemed iksr hev 
amiable qualities and her unfeigned piety, told 
me plainly that I resembled Judas, who dipped 
kts hand in the dish with his Divine Master, and 
then basely betrayed him. Anoth^ lifted up 
her hands, and prayed, as I advanced to the 
fihurcfa, that God might strike me dead, before 
such a deed of impiety was consummated I 

You know, my dear Sir, that I have very 
little of the Stoic in my nature ; these circum- 
iOaoees musty therefore, have l»eeii ^8aix£\Ab) Mtn. 
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Bnt though my views of the Gospel were still 
indistinct, my spirit was supported by tiie con- 
sciousness that I tvas doing my duty; and it 
also consoled me to remember that the Son of 
God himself was pursued with maledictions to 
tike cress. \' 

■ Having llitts piiblicly enrolled mj^^ as .« 
member of a Pl^testtot Churchy you may reil^ 
sonaibly ask me by wbat process of atgumtot I 
was led to prefer a reformed creed to l^at of tber 
Ghureh of Rome!. I hav^ thought it bettei^ mok 
to'iilterrapt the narrative up to the present limb 
by any formal discussion c^ the Romish tenets.: 
But before I proceed to the subsequent stages 
of my experience, I will pause to titrow tog^l^ev 
ikmae of the reasons that induced me to leave the* 
Church of Rome ; and I shall endeavout' to study^^ 
perspiciHty and brevity as &r as possible, while,; 
in my next letter, I bring before you the subjM;^ 
ai the Mass. > 
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LETTER IX. 

My DEAR Friend, 
The Creed of Pope Pius IV., which ^s receired 
by your church as au infallibly correct summary 
of the faith, thus speaks of the Mass :— 

" I profess, likewise, that in the Mass thd'lr 
is offered to God a proper and propitiatory sacri^ 
fice for the living' and the dead. And that, in 
the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, there 
are truly, really and substantially, the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: and that there is made % 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread- 
into the body, and of the whole substance o£ 
the wine into the blood : which conversion the' 
Catholic Church calls transubstantiation. I also* 
confess that under either kind alone, Christ is> 
received whole and entire, and a true sacrament." 
This is in exact accordance with the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and is now the univer- 
sally received doctrine of the Church of Rome. 
Deferring the question of transubstantiation for 
examination in a subsequent letter, I shall now 
Bpply myself to what is termed the sacrifice of 
tAe Mass, 
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I trust you will consider my arguments with 
the candour which the importance of the subject 
demands — ^that you will prore all things, and 
hold £9kst that which is good. If it be your duty 
to prove all things, then it is manifest there must 
be a judging faculty to be exercised, and a 
standard with which it compares the doctrinal 
and moral subjects that are brought before it. 
Tiieee thinefs are necessary to our accountability. 
Where theS is no law, there « no transgression ; 
and where there is no conscience, transgressions 
are not imputed. We shall refer, then, <* to the 
law and the testimony.'' 

A person who had learned his theology only 
from the Bible, would be sadly puzzled on meet^ 
ing the word Mass, What can it mean ? And 
why should we look in vain for a word so impor- 
tant in a book which is said to contain the mys- 
tery which it denotes ? The name is no where 
to be found; but it is contended that the thing 
is contained in the institution of the Lord's 
Supper. Who could have thought that? In 
the Ihmay Catechism^ and in the Gf winds of 
the Caiholic Doctrine^ it is stated that Christ 
said the first Mass I — and we are referred to the 
Last Supper for proof. Now, have the goodness 
to turn to Matth. xxvi. 26, Luke xxiv. 30, and 
1 Cor. xi. :^3 — ^25, and teft m^, ewaj^vSS.^^ ^ 
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Iliese pkimkgen contain any things iikt tiie Mass 
When yoa go next to chapel, observe attentivisty 
every ihing the Priest does, and if you can dig^ 
cover a similitude, I think you must draw largd]^ 
'On your imi^natioiB. He took bread, and wkeit 
he hlld given thanks, he brake it, and gave it ii6 
the disciples, saying, '< Take, e^" Iii like 
inannei' he took the oiip, and \!^hen he had giVes 
thanks, he said, *^ DHnk ye idl of this.*" Is thk 
saying Mass ? Did the Redeemer hereby ^< oSet 
himself to God as a true propitiatory sacrifice" ? 
It might be a enoehaifistic, or thanksgiving offers 
ing; but an atoning sacrifice it conld not bei 
There was no hloodshedy and the shedding of 
blood both Jews and Gentiles regarded as essen- 
tial to ^ propitiatory sacrifice. Indeed, thiir is 
the doctrine taught us by the Holy Spirit-^ 
** Without shedding of blood there is no remis^ 
sion,'' Heb. ix. 92. Cain confessed no sin, and 
obtained no pardon by ofi^eting << of the frnits ef 
the ground "•'^wliiie Abel otfered by faith <<a 
more excellent sacrifice,'' *' of the firstlings of Ins 
flock." 

But a sacrifice must be offered to God; the 

bread and wine, however, were offered to the 

disciples. " Take, eat," was said to them^.^ 

^' Do this in remembrance of me." The meMo<- 

rtal of a sncri&ce is not a sacxi&ce. T^^^d«»s SS 
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dktkt offered himself "at the Last Sv^er, it is 
admitted that he offered himself ag«iix on thb 
Gh}$s; therefore^ he offered himself twiee^ T£ 
so> St« t^ftul must haTB been greatly mistaken, 
Si^heik he said, << Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins ol many ;"*-^" We are sanctified throngii 
4^ offering of the body of Jesus Christ once fir 
aHy'* Heb. ix. 28^ and x. 10. Herd is a cohtra*- 
dietioB. Which shall we bdieve, the ehureh or 
the Apostle ? If Jesns offered himself <m tibe 
table, why should he offer himself on the cross ff 
If atnse^ proper and propitiatory sacrifice Was 
offered in an upper room, what need of anotbear 
OA Calvary ? 

BiErt the Apostle argues that, if he were 
** offered often, then must he often hacre sufi 
feredf* Heb. ix. 26. Does not this set aside 
yoitt^ church's disthiction, between a bloody and 
an unbloody sacrifice? << A sacarifiee unbloody 
stfid yet propitiatory I Who eirer heard of snob 
a thing ? What Jew ? — ^what Pagan ? A sa** 
crifbe for atonement cannot be unbloody, fi>r 
<< without shedding of blood there is no remis-^ 
sion." Could sm be pardoned by mere dcfittff 
without sufferirtg f by mere actictn Without j7a** 
sioH f Is it not a truth written, as it were, with 
the finder of God on the heart (dt man— ^that the 
pstdou of sin requires the detttK cA ^ NrvOBfiw^*^ 
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If a sacrifice may be unUoody and yet propitia- 
tory, wherefore did the blood of animals stream 
for ages on Jewish altars, according to Divine 
appointment ? But, above all, why did the Son 
of God die a death so cruel, if an unbloody 
offering would have sufficed to save the aouls of 
men? If the doctrine of an unbloody atoner 
ment were true, would it not then have been 
possible for the bitter cup to pass from the Re- 
deemer ? I entreat your impartial and earnest 
attention to these questions. 

I have carefully examined the Bible, and I 
find not the slightest mention of any offering of 
Christ but one as an atonement or. propitiation 
for sin. I have also examined the writings of 
your own divines, and I have never met a proof 
of any such offering, either before or after the 
crucifixion. Was it not my duty, therefore, to 
reject the Mass as a doctrine of man*s invention? 
But I have more to say on this dogma of your 
Church. 

Where there is a sacrifice there must be a 

Priest; and your clergymen profess to be priests 
in the strict sense of the word. Now what do 
you say to the fact, that the ministers of the 
Gospel are never once called Priests in the New 
Testament ? Jewish ministers had bloody sacri- 
£ce8 to oifer, and are thereiote c^XL^d Priests. 
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llie'same may be said of the Pagans. In allu- 
siim to the Jewish Priesthood^ Christians, ais 
such (including the laity, of course), are figura- 
tively called Priests. Thus Peter (1 Peter ii. 
5, 9) calls believers a "holy Priesthood" — "a 
royBl Priesthood"-^" to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ." See 
also, Rev. i. 6 and v. 10, where all the redeemed 
in heaven are said to be made " kings and Priests 
unto God." But it is a remarkable fact, which 
members of your Church should weigh deliber- 
ately, that the word Priest is never applied in 
Scripture to any one of the apostles, evangelists, 
prophets, or pastors of the New Testament. In 
the present Dispensation, there is no Priest but 
Jesus Christ. 

I know you will reply that Melchiscdek is 
called the Priest of the most High God, though 
he offered only bread and wine. But to whom 
did he offer these ? Manifestly not to God as a 
sacrifice, but to Abraham as refreshment, when 
he had returned from the slaughter of the kings; 
or if to God on Abraham's account, it must have 
been to give thanks for his victory, and not to 
atone for his sins. (Gen. xiv. 18 — ^20.) He 
blessed Abraham, and received as a g^ft the 
tenth of the spoils, because he was a Priest of 
the most High God, and a T<iim«.tWi^<^ ^^V^ '^^ 
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Christ. It is not to this translM^oii we are %b 
4ook in ordeJr to dideorei* him perfoHning Ihe 
^peculiar ftmctions of the Prie8t*s office^ Iiike 
^1 the patriarchs — ^such^ for instance, te N^mA, 
Abraham^ Isaac, Jacob, &c^ — ^he offered bloody 
-sacrifices, i^di the heads of families and tribes 
were accnstomed to do before the appointimNit 
iof the Aiaronic Pne«ithodd. Mekshiaedek, th^j 
was strictly a Priest — *< a Priest on his throne 9 ' 
tad fius snch a most eminent type of JtnhMUiuei. 

You will also, perhaps, lattempt to set aside 
My argument by simply denying the fact on 
which 1 bnild it. You will assert that the min^ 
Isters of the Gospel are ^quently styled Priests, 
«md l^ppeal to the Rhemish Testament for proof. 
If so, I must repeat again the assertion, that the 
proper (jrreek word for Priest (lepeuc) m never 
applied to a Christian minister ; although I am 
IkWar^ that the English translation of it is fimnd 
4ievei«l times in that Testament; but in thfeiis 
eases it is employed as the rendering of <^ elder" 
(irpB&^vnpoc). The Greek word just men- 
tioned occurs sixty-five times in the New Testa- 
ment, and is for the most part translated '< an- 
cient" in your fiible; while in six places of 
its occurrence, they call it " Priest." These 

peaces are the following :— ^-Acts xiv. 23 and xv. 

^; I Tim. v. 17. 19; Titus V. h\ J«nieB.N.\4. 
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}I tdo iml imoir Wkitker yoa $a^ vwute of tile 
-Afcft,' that the English veisionB of the Bible in 
'your C^nreh hare been made not i^m the Greek 
itanA Hebrew eriginaiS) bnt from the Vulgate; 
•ttnii are thus the translations of « ti'anslation. 
Bttt it h cmons to remark that the translatons 
hsfHB often ^parted friHn their copy> and esped- 
nJ&y in the inx places above referred to. To 
jtttHify thetrandationof the Rhemish Testament, 
th» Latin word sacerdos (the proper rendering 
-^fii^^v^^y a Priest, should hare been found in 
Idi llie pass^ages above mentioned. But it does 
^itot«aeiir in any of them* I could not discover 
Ar'Single passage {and I believe acHbody dan do it) 
ill ynur standard Latin Bii>le in which acseerdos^ 
M Pdest^ is applied to a New Testament minister. 
Not one I It gives "presbyterus" and "senior" 
ibr di^ Greek itp&j^wtpa^i elder ; but resliHcts 
■m&sirdos to its proper signification, a scusri/ieing 
Pti^9^ never applying it to any of thd ambassa- 
dord or ministers of Christ under the ]M*esait 
'Dispensation. It does, however, apply it ' to 
Jesns Christj who is our great and only Priest. 
Again I repeat the assertion^ and I diiallenge all 
the scholars in Ireland to contradict it, that 
^ere is under the Christian Economy, ko PIiiest 
BUT Je^us Christ I 
If yon ^k me, why die BkteBffl^^acwMSoX^^ 
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did not keep to their copy in these particulars, I 
am afraid the tme answer cannot he giyen with- 
out impeaching the motives of these reverend 
gentlemen. They wished to stand hy their 
order. They professed to offer daily a true, 
proper, and expiatory sacrifice ; and, therefore, 
they must he, in the strict sense, Priests; hut; as 
the word was not found connected with the 
ministerial office in the Sacred Record, not even 
in' their own version of it — a version of whidi a 
canonised saint was the author, which a general 
Council sanctioned, and of which two successive 
Popes were the editors — they were determined 
to insert it at all hazards I But surely these 
guides might have heen safely followed. Why, 
then, were they not followed ? There was, it 
seems, a reason. 

The Jesuits of Bourdeaux published a French 
New Testament in 1686, full of gross interpola- 
tions. For instance : Acts xiii. 2, << Now as 
they offered unto the Lord the sacrifice of the 
Massr 

When Monsieur Vernon was asked why he 

had thus wrested the passage from its proper 

meaning, he replied, << Because I have been often 

asked by the Calvinists what Scripture affirmed 

that the Apostles said Mass." 

// texts are to be coined 'm tVva ToaxcftftT^ xxvi 
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mnn can be at a loss for Scriptural argfuments I 
It is distressing to remark that the g^ve and 
reverend Fathers of the Council of Trent were 
actuated by similar considerations in compiling 
their canons. It was not so much a question 
what Grod had taught, and the primitive church 
believed, as what would most pointedly condemn 
the doctrines of Luther. Yet it is to this << pres- 
sure from without/' my dear Friend, that you are 
indebted for a Roman Catholic Bible in English 
— a fact confessed by the Rhemish translators 
themselves. Innumerable and most important 
are the advantages that have thus indirectly re- 
sulted from religious discussion. Truth must 
be a gainer by free inquiry ; but popular ignorance 
is like the Dead Sea — a curse broods over it, and 
its pestiferous exhalations diffuse a moral desola- 
Intion around. 

It appears evidently, then, that there is nothing 
in Scripture to countenance the Mass. Our 
blessed Lord offered no expiatory sacrifice al 
the Last Supper. There cannot be remission of 
sins without the shedding of blood ; and, there- 
fore, the Mass cannot be an atoning sacrifice. 
Jesus was offered but once. Were he still to be 
offered according to your creed, then must he 
still, according to St. Paul, be subject to 6uff<&'c- 
iog; the idea of offering or iTonv^^SCvsiv ^^ss^ 
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W^der tike New TmtiMit bol Jssc^ C^smsT. 

^ Notr, •f tke thinyi wkkk we ]i«re apoksa^ 
iIm k the svm: we kanre smA an Higk FikMl^ 
wko k set Ml the i%lil lund ef tke tlmne «tf Aai 
MiQMty ia the keanreM."— "« Fm- sock w Hi^ 
Priert becanoe ih, wko is koif » kamdeas^ «ndbs> 
fled^aad separate frofDnsBen, and nadeki^kes 
tkon tke keareaa."— .'' Seein^^ tkoi ikat we kam 
a giitat H^ Priest tkat k/xoMwi ta/o lAe Aeopfafl^ 
Jasos^ tke ScfB of God, let as keld £ist oar i»a- 

Tke qaestaoti of the Prieslkood k d i ac asso d 
at large m. the fipisUe tothe Hebrews ; see par- 
tieularly chapters 2^ 4, 5^ 7» 9 aad 10. ht tk« 
whole of the Apostle's reasoning on this soiijeDt, 
there ia aoi a hint about the wpremeponi^ at 
JBbotae, or about the inferior tribes of the saeeihi 
datal order. 

Closely conaected with the Priesthood is. the^ 
question of Atonement, or the ground: o£ thQ 
akinec's justification before God, and t^ this 
your attention will be directed ia lay next lett^« 
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f 

LETTER X. 

My dbar Frisnb, 
OsR CrealKMr bag g^en ns a law whkh we are^ 
of oourge^ bound to obey ; and which, being' holyv 
and just and good, eontributes dir^tly and m-^ 
▼lunaUy to the happiness of those who yield to. 
it9 pe^nirements. The summary of that law^ 
giyen by Jesus himself^ is at once simple, ra- 
^onid and sublime. It demands that we should 
lo¥e God aboire all things, with all our powers, 
and our neighbour as ourselves. Here, in one 
brie^ inteH^ble sentence, whidi oomuM^nds it•^ 
sel# to every oonsdence, we have the whole dut^ 
of man. 

' But^ alas ! man is not dupqsed to do his duty. 
fte comes into the world with a nature piTone to 
av^ and avei«e to, goodl His mind is ignorant^ 
his heart is depraved, and his life, so sooa as hift 
be^ns to exert his 6iculties, becomes, polluted 
and guilty. Various are the symptoms, Sir» 
which characterise this radical disease of the 
human soul. Th^y may be modified by an endn 
less variety of circumstances, and may exjhibit 
themselves with greater or les8< mali^nitY ia ^^ 
ferent persons. But the one^ dnaugiio^^ V|^V\s^ 
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a man's spiritual state may be clearly ascertained 
is this — In the midst of all that is benevolent in 
his feelings, amiable in his manners, and generous 
in his conduct, his heart is alienated from God ; 
and the claims of his Creator — the first, the 
most sacred of all claims — are disregarded. He 
may be, to a certain extent, ^< sober,'' and in a 
certain sense, " righteous," but he is 7u>t " godly ;" 
and this essential feature of his case marks him 
as polluted, guilty, selfish, ungrateful, hopeless. 
He wants two things — to be pardoned and re- 
newed. But how are these to be accomplished ? 
Grod's justice demands satisfaction for sin ; and 
the honour of his government, and the well-being 
of his boundless empire, require that these de- 
mands should be rigidly insisted on. << The 
soul that sinneth shall die." — << The wages ef 
sin is death." May tlus doom be averted ? Can 
the sinner render satisfaction for his oWencea^ 
Let us look narrowly at these questions, for tkey 
are vitally important. 

Now, were the case of a sinner like that of a 
day-labourer, who hires a certain portion of bis 
time, but when that portion is expired is per- 
fectly independent of his employer, he could very 
easily settle his accounts with God, For if the 
labourer in question should absent himself from 
the work for a number of da^a, \vft m\^\. %!^veki>) 
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kk miuiteir by working up the lost time al a 
ftitwra- period, or he oould get a friend to do it 
for him^ or he could remit an equivalent amount 
of wages. 

But this is manifestly not the relation which 
we bear to our Creator and Preserver. We 
owe him perfect love^ from the moment we are 
callable of appreciating his goodness, till the 
pulse ceases its vibrations in the cold grasp of 
deat^. We are not independent creatures. We 
cannot, without injustice, withhold from him our 
service for a single hour. " Will a man rob 
God?" 

. Our condition, in this respect, may be miore 
fitly illustrated by that of the modem slave. He 
is Aot his own ; he is bought with a price. He 
is his master's property. When he ibrsakes the 
plantation, and amuses himself a few days hunt- 
ing or fishing in the woods, it will not do for the 
truant to say, 

** Massa, me pay de days dat me lost." 

How can he? — AU his days belong to his mas- 
ter; and if paymfflit be rendered to him, it mutt 
be from his own property, which is absurd. Can 
the poor man derive any assistance' from his 
fellow-bondsmen ? No ; for they are exactly in 
the .«aine circumstances, aiv4 . tvicA. wftfc .^^ ^^aw^ 
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could gvr^ liim a day willMmt roWbiii^ 1h» ow» 
Blaster. Tbii0> nettker from hi» ewo cffbrts, nvr 
ftiom those of Us friends, gmi he derive tbe 
slightest hope. He must cast himself on ther 
QoaaajNissioa of his mastep. 
' Behold an exact ilkistraldon of the state of all* 
guilty creatures under liie govemmeiit of 6od«^ 
^ None cau, by any meaMSr redeem his brotbar, 
nor gire to Gk>d a ranscmi &>e him/' Psalm sdixj 7w 
Qar Lord tdSs as, that when we have done idl 
that is required, we should stift cewat ou rs e lx e a 
nnprefitable serrants, having done only vfhsi/t k 
was our duty to do. Now God*s requirement of 
us is limited only by otur abikly, Eiwry talent 
received must be improved to the utmost. The 
highest archangel is bound to put ftrth- aB \m 
miglrty energies to glorify " Him tiiat sits upon 
the ihrene." And if eve» he does not aeoom^riish 
all that he can^ he is guilty. 

Therefore, works of suPERERoe4LTiaK: a«r- 
iMPossiBLE. No creature cau exceed his duty 
in rendering to God acceptable obedience. Let 
luHBi *^ come shert," for a moment, and he i9 a 
transgressor, and requires an atonement I And 
he might range through the universe witheu* 
findii^ a single created being, who could transfer 

♦ Bat the service of Jehovah \a not davery. The 
shfv-holder imirps the prerogatanre o! OcA. 
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ta lum «Ky porticm of his obedience, or boadt of 
ef€iDr Ike aligfaliest laaagmaUe moasure of wkat it 
pfi^terly called meriL 

The (dimer, howerer, is not merely a debtor ; 
be is a ^rimiDal* He owes, indeed, ten tbonsand 
talents^ and has notliing -whatever to* pay tk^ 
debt. But were he able to liquidate did wht>k*^ 
tO: lay down the last fiurthulg; he would Bot^ 
therefore, foe «equitted. Neither the foi^g«r nor 
the robber escapes the sentence of thie law, by 
refnadiiDg back the unjustly aoqni]%d ]»x>perty. 
They are dealt with, not as debtors, but as ori-^ 
minals. . Now, if sia be regarded as a debt, the 
n^ileousoess of Chaist is accepted on our 
behalf; nnd if it be regarded as a crime, the 
blood of Jbsus Washes it away. His obedience 
is imputed or redconed to us ; our disobedience 
k imputed to Him. 

If the principle illustrated aboye be sound, 
and I think it both rational and Scriptural, then 
it foik>ws, that right notions of the iaw of Ood-^ 
a correct apprehension of the relations sustained 
by intelligent creatures towards their Creator-^ 
out up by tibe roots the leading errors betih of 
Catholicism and Unitarianism. If nocrea* 
tore can perform works of supererogation, then 
no creature can be a saviour! It follow^^ ^i 
courge, — FiTBt, that Christ \ft wiX. % ck«b&«k^\ 
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and, Second, that saints or angels can in no sense 
be sayiours. Widely as these two systems seem 
to diverge from one another, they really spring 
from the same source, namely, the pride of 
human nature — which tries to bend the law of 
God to its own selfish and tortuous course, 
and to atone for aberrations, where they have 
been extensive and glaring, by its own self-de- 
pendent e£Port8. They both alike o£Per the sacri- 
fice of Cain. 

There is not a being in existence qualified to 
save a sinner but Je»m Christ, His deity stamps 
an infinite value on his obedience and • death, 
while his humanity rendered the one and the 
other practicable, and communicates to them a 
moral influence, the most attractive, constraining, 
and sanctifying, that could possibly have been 
devised. In the plenitude of his divine power, 
he is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him — and by the overpowering 
tenderness of his human sympathies, the most 
timorous of the guilty are encouraged to fly to 
the embraces of his love. 

That our blessed Redeemer suflxBred vicariously 

(that is, as a substitute), will be evident from 

the following texts, selected from a great multi- 

tude of similar import ; aud they will also show 

you that his sufferings are comi^\feX«\^ ^^^c^ssa\ 
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tQ:);he;9alvation of belieTws, without any jsupple* 
mental additions on our part, or any aBai9taiM» 
irouk saints or angels : — 

Isaiah liii. 4 — 6, <^ Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and c«rried our wetows. He was woundM 
fQr 9ur tran^pressionsy he washruised for our iniqm-^ 
ties, the diiastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes we are healed. The Lo&o 
h^th. laid on Him the iniquity of us alL" Can 
any language teach more clearly than this that 
JTesos bore in his own person the penalty of 
human guUt ? 

, << We are redeemed>" sa3rs the apostle Peter, 
1 Peter i. IS, 19, <<not with oorruptible things^ 
as silver and gold ; but with the precious blood 
of Christy as of a lamb without bleonish and 
without spot." This language, which expresses 
thQ import of all the sacrificial types, and gires 
us the reason why the victims were selected witk 
S0[ much scrupulosity from animals that were 
dean and perfect in their kind, very forcibly as^ 
sertsvthe innocence of that glorious Being who 
devoted himself to the death of the cross for 
the salvation of men. He ^ufiered nort; for his 
Qwn sins ; for he was holy, harmless, and unde- 

filed. 

This is again distinctly asserted by the same 

Ajwsrtfc (1 Peter iii. 1&), ^'¥«t Cttsns^V ^^Saa 

k2 
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hath once suflPered for sins, the just to* the till^ 
just, that he might hring us to God." 

This then was the great ohject of his suffering 
-:.*to hring the unjust to God, not merely hy the 
remission of their sins, hut hy the influence Hi 
his grace. For pardon would avail hut little, 
irnless there was an accompanying provision miule 
for the ohedience of those whom sovereign m^fef 
has acquitted. This provision is the r^enera- 
tion and sanctification of the soul. 

But how, it may he asked, are these hlessings 
made available to the sinner ? If neither the tears 
of repentance, nor the austerities of penance dan 
atone for past o£Pences — if what we complaisaiitly 
call our good works, are (so far as they deserve 
the name), required by the terms of the law; 
and if, necessary to the day is the obedience 
thereof, ^t£/^(mn^- that the obedience were per* 
fect; — and if we must, therefore, appeal for 
the remission of punishment to the blood, and 
for possession of privileges to the righteousness of 
Christ, then the question comes, hqar are the one 
and the other to be obtained ? Hear the Apostle 
Paul on this subject : 

" Now to him that worketh is the reward not 

reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that 

worketh not, but helieveth on him that justifieth 

^ie ungocUi/y his faiih is counted iox xV^vV^oxxsivefts^^ 
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£veBb as David, also, describeth tHe blessedness 
of the man unto whom God imputeth right- 
SkOUSKfiss without worhsy saying, << Blessed are 
(hey whose iniqaities are forgiven and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
thie. Lord wiU tmU impute sin,** Rom. iv. 48. I 
might crowd whole pages with passages of similar 
import^ were it necessary. Let me request your 
attention to a few remarks. 'You will perceive, 
my dear Friend, First, That the Apostle spealoi 
of a reciprocal imputation — of sin to the Saviour, 
and righteousness to the sinner. The innocent 
Redeemer bears the punishmenty the natural con- 
sequence of transgression; and the ^' ungodly" 
receives the reward^ the natural consequence oi 
obedience. Second, This << reward,'' springing 
out of merit not his own, is not of debt, but of 
grace — not legally due, but gratuitously conferred 
in its meritorious cause, the righteousness of 
Christ. Hence you may learn the evangelical 
meaning of reward^ so greatly misunderstoo/d in 
your Churckp and, also, by not a few in the 
Church of England. It is not of debt, but ' of 
grace. This removal of guilt and appropriation 
of righteousness are effected by faith. Now, 
faith means such a trust in the testimony con- 
qerniug Christ as leads us to act on it. If it is 
inoperative, it cannot justify. TVivi ii\>^N^\i»>2a. 
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unitQs to Jesus works by lovey and is aceomputtiri 
in its commencement by regeneraticm, aad m kfr 
pjrogress by sanckification. << For with the heoM 
man believeth unto righteotuness. FaiUi engrafU 
us in the true Tine ; faith builds us up as liring 
stones on Christ, the foundation of the templa^ 
faith makes us members of the mystical bodj ^ 
Jesus, and constitutes us heirs of an eyerlastiip^ 
inheritance. It is by it the heart is purifiedf 
by it the worid is vanquished. 

Therefore, dear Friend, the charge of a lioen* 
tious tendency, so often made against the don* 
trine of justification <' by fiiith alone," a chavgB 
as old as the Gospel itself, is utterly withovi 
foundati(m. But you will, perhaps, urge Um. 
testimony of James in opposition to that of Pttoi 
on this subject. There is no difPerence between 
them. James is peaking of a << dead failii," (a 
thing very common in the world,) and he asks^ 
Can ^^ihat faith" save him? CerUnnly it can 
not I The force of this question of James la 
lost in the English version, and the e^ct of this 
mistranslation is, that the two Apostles are 
brought into direct collision on a most vital 
point. 

James ii. \4 — " What doth it profit, my breth- 
ren^ though a man say he hath faith, and have 
aot workjA ? Can that faitVi (t\ iriort^^ ^of^i 
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Mai?^ The stress of the question rests oh 17, 
which is not translated. He says, moreover, 
that faith without works is dead, << being alone ;" 
and this is the very doctrine which is constantly 
mkd strenuously inculcated by the Apostle Pa«d. 
But then it is added, (verse 24,) " Ye see then 
how that by works a man is justified, and not by 
fttth only." I grant that if Paul and James are 
speaking of the same thing, viewed in the same 
light, it is impossible that' their testimony can be 
reeondled. The former, in the most peremptory 
terms, again and again excludes the works of 
^biB law (spring^g from whatever source,) from 
the cause of our justification, declaring, most 
emphatically, that << by the deeds of the law no 
Hesh shall be justified,*' Rom. iii. 20. What 
•hull we say to these things ? Look at the illus- 
traticto which James brings forward. Exercise 
your common sense on the passage just as you 
would in studying any uninspired book. In 
n^iai sense was Abraham justified by works, 
when he offered Isaac his son upon die altar ? 
Was it by the merit of that transaction that his 
guilty soul was pardoned and iux^epted by God ? 
By no means. If you read the history you will 
find that this proceeding was required by Jeho- 
rBk not for the justification of his soul, but the 
£^riaJ of 1x18 faiths His 3uat\&c«X\o\i Xwai^ \ai«ss3«^ 
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place many years before, when he w^ called biM; 
of his ooimtry, and obeyedr— aot knowing wliiliier 
^e went. Byen wli«a Ood appointed meaait' 
dsion, twenty-five years before the offering ef 
.baac, be received in this rite ^< a seal of the right- 
eoneness of the faith which he had ^ M^w^ 
€ircum€i6ed, thait he might he the father d til 
them that believe, thongh they be not exMMtt^ 
cised; that righteousness taight be impiOsd'P^ 
them also/' Rom. tv. 11. Thns Abraham liid 
been long justified, and that by a righteoiuiiMMii 
not personal, but imputed — the << righteomneAi 
of God''*— which is by faith. What, then^ is the 
meaning of the Apostle James ? Why^ if hfe 
speaks of justification as in the sight of Go^ m 
a change of siate^ a change from oondemnatioA 
to reconciliation, in that case he teadies that 
this change is not effected by the sort of ^th 
of which the Antinomians of his day boasted-^ 
» faith cold, inactive, inoperative, dead — a faith 
which was <' alone," unaocompeaded by works, 
naked as a barren tree, and motionless as ft 
corpse — ^neither arousing the feelings, nor stimu- 
lating the conduct, nor transforming the charao- 
ter — by such a faith no man ever has been, and 
no man ever will be justified. 

But, as it was the faith of Abraham that was 
put to the test on the interesting ocicaa\o\v ib^xi^a^ 
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teth^Jmrn, tfail as Mi reoAf obedience fnvnkilied 
aNtlBu^^niAuHL and jasrfcifieation oS hk iekdraeter a» 
n^.beikffeT'^mjitto eaiightwa the infinite mind of 
Crody eif comos^^ bnt tp' edify hig people in all ages 
-fMKV ii''thi» senses hftfor^ Mk^ fdik^w-nieiiv no 
pfiVBUn 19 jiMtybd by tfit^fin^he lias faitb, \v4itiler 
ha can ex&ibit no fiidit oa the tree^ no t^ltai 
motion in the body, no stream issuing from the 
fountain. For how can he meet the challenge 
of the Apostle, and show his. faith without his 
works ? As well. might he think of shewing the 
sun without its light. 

Thus, my dear Friend, I trust you see that the 
t^o Apostles are in harmony. Truth is one. 
There is no discordance in the principles of re- 
velation. For holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and that blessed 
teacher cannot contradict 4iimself. You also 
perceive that genuine faith works by loVe — ^love 
to God and man. " We are not our own," says 
the sacred writer, << we are bought with a price ; 
therefore, let us glorify God in our bodies and 
our spirits which are his." " The love of Christ 
constraineth us, for we thus judge, that if One 
died for all, then were all dead ; and that he 
died for all, that they who live should not hence- 
fbfdi live unto themselves, but unto him that 
^^iedamd rose again." It is \)y Axw\»% ^^^^^^ «^ 
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tiie soul from the cross of Christ this sacred, 
self-mortifying and sanctifying influence, thai; 
fiuth << purifieth the heart" and << oyercometh the 
world." May I not, now, confidently put the 
triumphant question of the Apostle. <<Dowe 
then make void the law through faith ? God 
forbid : yoa, we establish the law," Rom iii. 31* 
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LETTER XL 

My dear Friend, 
If the brieir, and necessarily imperfect, illustra- 
tions of the Atonement and Justification given 
in my last letter be correct, then the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of PiBnance must be false; and 
Ihe practices which it enforces must be not only 
Useless to the dinner, but highly oflPensive to 
'God. Thus have 1 been striking the tree of 
Human Merit at the root. If I have succeeded 
in fdling it, as I trust I have, then all its various 
wide-spreading branches, and the unclean birds 
that nestled in them, must come down, crashing 
and screaming, to the ground. 

For what purpose does a man perform pen- 
ance? Is it not to atone for his sins? You 
say not for his mortkl sins, but for venial ; and 
for the temporal punishment which remains due 
for mortal sins, afiter the eternal punishment is 
remitted at the confessional. 

You wiU permit me to refer you to your 
Catechism on tins subject : 

Q. What U the fifth thing neces^arv for l\i« «»r:c««dkoN. 
ofPmutuce? 
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A, It is to satisfy God and our neighbour for the in* 
jury done them. 

Q. How is satisfaction made to God ? 

An 67 fulfilling our penance, by fasting, prayers, and 
alms-deeds, and by bearing patiently whatever crones 
come in our way. — Dr» Buder*s Catechism, page 28. 

It is here taught to the youth of our lanid that 
the sinner can by his own performances make 
satisfaction to God for the injury done him I' 
Oh, how light a matter must sin be in the esti- 
mation of your spiritual guides I Our fastings, 
prayers, and akns atone for our sins I These 
things restore the soul to life after mortal sin 
has killed it I The guilty soul regenerated by 
these bodily exercises, upon every approach to 
the tribunal of confession I But when one mor- 
tal sin has extinguished the vital spark in the 
soul, how can it be said to be killed by the next 
and the next? The devil, it seems, becomes an 
Alexander in this business : 

" And thrice be slew the slain." 

May I ask, is there a new-birth produced, 
a new-life communicated, by every peniten- 
tial incubation ? The Council of Trent, in 
substantial agreement with the Catechism just 
quoted, gives three conditions as essential to 
Penance; namely, ''contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction,'* Now, if satisfacliou \tt Qi^Ao^ ^w 
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essential part <^ Penance, it foUows, that the 
validity of the absolution is conditional on the 
proper performance of <<the prayers, fasting, 
ahu^deeds," &c; so that no man can be gore 
that he is actually absolved; that is, that the 
Prist's words have taken effect, until he is cer* 
tain that all the penance imposed has been per- 
fectly fulfUled, and that the punishment has been 
proportioned to the guilt I A very nice inquiry, 
and onewhich, if properly attended to, would damp 
that light-heartedness which is often experienced 
on rising from the knee ai the Priest. > It is too 
soon to rejoice, my dear Friend. The grand 
essential point on which pardon is suspended — 
namely, satbfaction for sin — the paying of the 
penalty — ^is still pencting, and may, after all, 
never be secured. 

Now is it not strange, that throughout the 
whole Bible, <' praying, ^ting, and alms-deeds'' 
are never once mentioned as the conditions of 
pardon, or as modes of satisfying lor sin? and is 
it not passing strange, that there is not even a 
distant allusion to the blood of Jesus, when your 
Church authoritatively lays down the plan by 
which the sinner's conscience is to be cleared of 
guilt ? Among the laws of association, which 
Aristotle has adverted to as h.el^totS&ftTDk»c&5Esr^> 

ate Ukeness and conJbre&U TSow, ^vc> \^ ^^^ 

1.2 
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doctHnes taught by the sot-disant successor of 
•Peter should suggest to the mind those which 
were proclaimed to the world by that venerable 
apostle, it cannot be by their resemhlanccy but 
their opposition. Take, as an illustration of this 
statement, Acts x. 43, where Peter declares^ 
<< To him (Jesus) give all the prophets witness, 
that through his name whosoever believeth on 
him shall receive remission of sins." Listen, 
also, to Paul. <^ Being justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God." 
Rom. iii. 24, 25. And again, << How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?" Heb. ix. 14. Hear 
another i^ostle, the venerable John. << The 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin." ^< If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
he is the propitiation for our sins." 

Again, I ask, is it not singular, that in the 
Roman doctrme of remission of «\iis there is no 
mention of the blood of CVirat Ki^^ve^ \a ^<e^ 
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heart by faith, although these things are almost 
perpetually coupled together in Scripture? \ And 
is it not equally singular, that the apostles in their 
preaching always urge the sinner simply to 
believe on Christ for the pardon of his sins, but 
never to go to confession ? How is it that we 
have no instance of auricular confession in the 
New Testament ; that none ever kneeled down 
to the apostles, except through superstitious 
reverence, before they understood the Christian 
doctrine, when they were always promptly 
rebuked? 

. But, then, 1 am reminded of the power con- 
ferred oh the apostles concerning the keys, 
binding and loosmg, remitting and retaining sin, 
and 1^0 forth. These aUusions are figurative. 
Keys are intended for a door ; and Christ is the 
door by which we enter into the spiritual king- 
dom. To receive the keys of the kingdom is to 
receive authority to preach Christ — an authority 
conferred on all real ministers as well as the 
apostles; and this authority Peter was the first 
to exercise on the day of Pentecost; and he was 
afterwards privileged to throw open the door to 
the Gentiles, against whom his Jetvish prejudices 
would keep it perpetuidly locked. This is the 
simple meaning of this figurative lailgnage^ so 
familiar to the sacred WTitB(t«« '^IXva ^^^'s. «s!5^ 
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Pharisees had the << key of knowledge/' whick 
they took from the peoj^e, reftising to enter 
themselves and hindering others. Now ivhsit 
was this key? Something that opened the 
kingdom of heaven ; namely, the Word of Trvth, 
of which they had rohbed the people I Doea 
not this passage clear up the mystery aboni 
Peter's keys ? 

There is, however, another sense in whidh 
pastors of dmrdies may bind and loose, and to 
thb tJie terms above referred to may be under-' 
stood to apply; that is, in the exercise of disoip- 
line. Take, as an illustration, 2 Cor. iL 10: 
" To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive alsou'* 
The apostle is referring to a case of church dis^ 
dpline. A member had acted unworthily, isnd 
had been punished by excision, which was the 
act of the << many ;" that is, of the assemUed 
church. The apostle now urges them to remiti 
the punishment — to ^' forgive ;" and he forg^vee,. 
in the sight of Christ, in the very same manner 
that they do. Thus you perceive the manifest 
application of the language to church discipline. 
The case is perfectly in point. 

Let us now refer to Matt, xviii. 15 — 18, a 

passage which we shall find, if possible, still 

more decisive. If your offending brother-mem* 

Aer cannot he gained by private Tonioxiatos^afQe 
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«^ between him and thee alone," you are to takd 
ODe^ or two more; and if he is still obstinatei 
what are you to do ? Why, to tell the chnrdu 
The churdi I How can you tell the Universal 
Chorch? Must you call a general council to 
examine the case? Or must you trayel to 
Rome, to get an audience of his holiness ? What 
then ? You will tell the Priest. And so th^ 
Priest is the church I 

^< Ah I" methinks you exclaim,. << you mison-*} 
derstand the passage altogether." 
. .<* Indeed I why what does it mean ?*■ . 

*^ It means that if we do not receiye the doe-^ 
trines.of the church, we are- heathens and pob-* 
Means." 

Not at all, my deajr Friend; there is nothing^^ 
in it nhout doctrines. " If thy brother offend, 
^kee*' What can be plainer? If it were al 
matter of doctrine, how cofdd it be settled be* 
tween him and thee alone? This would not 
mdy be vindicating for yourself the right of 
private judgment, but even claiming the attribute 
of infallibility. On your principles, aU matters 
of faith must be referred to the authority of the 
church ; whereas^ according to the church's in- 
terpretation of this text (which stares us in 
almost every publication that bears her imprima*. 
iw, irom the tract to ike i^Kvo^v ^jc^x^^ssi^ ^^ 
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belief are settled by the decisions of jpHviil^ 
individuals ; and the chiiFch is appealed to of/Ay 
in case of disagreement. In truth, when' f^ 
ventures to employ her collective wisdom on 
Biblical criticism, and ccm descends to expktm n 
passage of Scripture, she palpably betrays het 
^libility. This is the experimentum crucis^ lii<^ 
decisive test, by which every scholar>~nay, ei^ely 
man of sound sense — ^may know what manner ef 
spirit she is of. 

The church tabe told in this case is the bM-' 
gr^fotion (or that portion of it in full conmhi- 
Bioo) with which the individual is connect^, 
and wiiose character as a Christian society would 
be compromised by his misconduct. If he wiH- 
not hear this church — that is, if he will not 
submit to Christian discipline — to the punishmeHi 
inflicted by *< the many," by publidy confessing^ 
his faulty or enduring suspension from the Lord*^ 
Table — then let him be to thee as an heathen 
man and a publican. X<et him be disannexed hj 
the church, and no longer regarded as a brother* 
The wicked person must be put away. 

Such b the indisputable meaning of the pas* 

sage. No other sense can possibly be attached 

to it, unless you contend that the word church 

A^ipiifies the clergy, which it never does through- 

out the wholQ Bible ; or, tVi»X doc^x\ivQ\ ^vKi^^oau^ 
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eaa be settled by- priyate jadgfn^ti wlich yonr 
CbuMh vehemently denies.. Novr, mwrb, my 
dear Friend (it is worthy ef your q>eo&al atten- 
tion) ; it is in csonnexion with this act of ^Hscip- 
line— 4;he act of a religions assembly, meeting 
for worship in a particular place, and iimted to- 
gether in dimrch-fellowship— it' is in conne^on 
with their act, as pastor and flock, that our gra^ 
eiom Lord added the following words i-. — 

** Verily, I say nnto you, whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.'' 

That these words were not addressed to the 
apostles, or to ministers, as such, is nianiiest from 
what follows : *^ Again, I say nnto you, that if 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any 
tiling that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father, who is in heaven ; for 
where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
Matt, xviii. 19, 20. Here is a promise plainly 
addressed to the laity to encourage social prayer. 
The statement in the eighteenth verse is as 
{Mainly addressed to the same class of persons, to 
antiiorize their acts of church discipline. 

But this view of the subject is still fust\\«& 

oBa&tmed, if confirmation -wex^ iv^ft«^ ^s^ "5^^^ 

l3 
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question of Peter in the next verse— « qnestioft 
arising immediately out of our Lord's wcndt 
relatiye to hearing the churdi. <' Then eaxam 
Peter to him and said, Lord how oftt shall my- 
brother sin against me and I forgive him ?— 4ill 
seven times ? v 

<< Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee 
until seven times ; but until seventy times seven*^ 

The appeal to the church, then, is not oon«v 
coming doctrine, but personal di£Perences be- 
tween brethren ; which, if not amicably settled 
in private, are referred to the congregation, -aa 
the ultimate tribunal ; to which if the ofPender 
refuse to bow, he must be excluded from church 
fellowship, without appeal to any earthly autho* 
rity. This is what is meant by binding. And 
when the church censure is <* remitted," what 
the party is '< forgiven,"' as in the Corinthian 
church, you have an illustration of loosing. 

A cursory examination of the history of the 
primitive church, would evince, in the most satis- 
&ctory manner, the conclusiveness of this reason- 
ing. For more than four centuries after Christ, 
the public confession of sin was strictly enjoined. 
The church member who disgraced his profes- 
sion, was compelled openly to acknowledge his 
ikidts in the presence of the congregation, and 
to pass through a certain coune oS YggiyftS^Vsw 
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belinre he waa restored again to coniiiiimioii.: 
But, as the prooesa of corruption adyanted, thiS; 
was found to be yery painful to persons of wealth 
and respectability, who sought to commute fair; 
their transgressions in a manner more agreeable; 
to their feelings. To accommodate pers(nis.of 
this class, Leo the Great, in the fifth century, 
first allowed secret confession to a Priest. Thus 
auricular confession was unknown to the Chris-. 
tian diurch for nearly 500 years I What say, 
you to that ? The practice, however, did npt 
prevail for 200 years more, when Theodore,^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, published what was. 
called a Penitential^ in which he laid down par-, 
tioular rules for the guidance of Priests in the. 
confessional. This was the germ of the casuisti-. 
cal system of the school men, a system which 
was matured by Thomas Aquinas and expounded 
by Peter Dens. The work of Theodore soon 
became popular among the English clergy, and 
was ultimately adopted, very generally, on the 
Continent. A practice so well calculated to 
confer power and wealth on the dergy, was, of 
course, eagerly encouraged by that body, as soon 
as the people had become ignorant and foolish 
enough to submit to it. Thus was the ancient 
discipline gradually superseded by an institution 
more eminently adapted to ]^xo&a&a ^oA \a Vf^* 
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petiifite inteUdctald s^SKvery, iAkiin any that wm^ 
eyer derised by man. The RcHDan Priesthood 
have snrpawed in policy all that the hierarehie9' 
of heathenism ever dreamed of in their mystw-: 
ic«. * ' 

Although this ceremony was extensiveyy sub- 
mitted to, it never became obligatory on - the^ 
members of the chnrch, nntil it was enforced b]r 
the authority of the Lateran Council, in the iJiir- 
teenth century. So that, in fact, this ** law of til» 
church" (a church which boasts itself in^lible 
and inmiutable I) was not enacted until wi^m 
two centuries of the Reformation. - What be-> 
came of the people in that long tract of ages, 
during which no Priest flourished his hand over 
the head of the kneeling penitent ? Had RomlM 
Catholics access to the authentic history of their 
own church, I am persuaded that the stndy of it' 
would so<m lead to another Reformation. 

Confession of our sins to God is a most im- 
portant duty, without which none can expect 
pardon. C^in made no confession of gnih in the 
sacrifices which he offered, and therefore sin lay - 
at his door. The Pharisee in the temple was a 
disciple of the same school. He thanked God 
for all his fancied goodness ; but, believing him- 
self rich and liaving need of nothing, he asked 
no forgiveness — he didnot\iiDasi\)VeV\nv^^V^w» 
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Oo4. Not fM> the Publicaa. He stood a&r off^ 
and tmote upon his breast, sayi&g, *^ Grod be 
mereifal to me* a sinner I" It is the sacrifice of 
a broken ^d contrite spirit that is most precions 
in the sight of God. Accordingly, the apostie 
John declares (John i. 7 — 9) that <<if we say we 
bave no sin we deceive ourselyes, and the tmth 
if not in us. Bnt if we confess onr sins |Ie is 
£ENilfafnl and just to jbrgwe us owr sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness I" 
^ In Romans x. 10 it is said, ^< With the heart 
Bum beUeveth unto righteousness, and with the 
OMUth confession is made unto salvation." This 
oonfession refers to the public avowal of faith in 
the Redeemer, at times when persecution rages 
agunst his people.. Hence those who 8u£Fered 
for his sake in the primitive ages were called 
/m^ssors. • This passage, of course, gfives no 
countenance to private or secret confession. 
- < There is, however, another, passage (James v. 
16) which has been confidently aippealed to on 
this^ subject, but without success, as you will 
presently, see.. <^ Confess your faults one to 
imother, and pray for one another that ye may be 
Jiealed.'' Now what is there about confessing to a 
Priest here ? Do you not perceive.that the duty 
here enjoined is reciprocal ? We are to confess 
44} one another.. The precept t^Jbdu^ Vi ^^«ftR«^ 
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among brethren^ and it incnlcHtes a spirit of 
htuiiility and mutual foi^ven^ss. Confessioa i« 
a powerful moral eng^e to reform the heart, bati 
then it must be made to the o£Fended party. If 
that party be Grod, and if he only be cognizant 
of the deed, let it be eoftfessed and lamented 
before him in secret. If the fault has beeii 
committed against our neighbour, we must nol 
be too proud to own it; for it is the open and 
candid avowal of our sins that humbles and 
purifies the heart. Now, what is secret confes* 
sion to a Priest but an expedient for pacifying the 
conscience, without any mortification of our 
pride, or reparation for the injuries we have 
inflicted? I admit that money is sometimes 
restored at the confessional, and is made the 
occasion of much contemptible puffing on the 
part of the Priests and their friends. On such 
occasions, there is a tacit, but most unwarranted^ 
insinuation that Protestants never restore stolen 
property, and that even Uie Roman Catholics would 
not do it were it not for confession. Now, I 
think it would not be difficult to show, that this 
very practice of making restitution through the 
Priest, is really one of the most powerful causes 
of dishonesty. Many a man, placed in a scene of 
temptatioD, flatters himself with the hope of 
reatorwg the property, or its ec^v^^iO, ^X«h&i6 
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fatxM time, wliidi he knows he oati do without 
any disgrace. This hope operates ad an opiate 
to the conscienoe. Thus with a fatal facility he 
swerves from his int^rity, and even pleases him- 
self with the thought, that in the act of restitu- 
tion he w^ he doing Grod service, hy magnifying 
the virtue of the confessional. Is it not tru^ 
that Roman Catholics are more given to petty 
theft than other people ? This is fully accounted 
for hy tiie secrecy of confession, and the doctrine 
of venial sins.* In Protestant countries, such 
as the United States of America, the inhabitants 
scarcely ever use locks except in the large towns, 
and yet their property is perfectly secore. There 
are no restitutions trumpeted through the press 
of that country. Why? Because no thefts are 
committed. They are g^ded by a principle of 
iiAegrity, and restrained by the infamy which 
attaches to dishonesty. 

But suppose all stolen property was fully re- 
stiMred by Roman Catholics through the medium 
of confession, why that would be no more than 
a birthing in the pound of the injury that may 
be done to our neighbours. Are unjust bargains 
nothing ? Are £edse weights and measures 

* For theft is a mortal sin only " when the thing stolen 
is of considerable value." What a convenient standard of 
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nothing? Are contempt mA iiunilt aotldiigi? 
Is it tiothing to blight, with the fonl breath 4if 
slanjder, ihe tender flower of a neighboiirV char^ 
actier ? << He that steals my purie steals trash ; 
but he that filches from me my good iiame» takas 
thatt which not enriches him^ and makes me poor 
indeed." Can he OAke restitution for thaif 
l^ucfa a restitution, of aU others most important 
to the injured party, can never be made Ihrough 
the medium of confession, where names are sup- 
pressed, and murdered characters entombied. 

I am constrained to state, as the result of my 
experience and reading, that the institution of 
auricular confession is wholly inefficient as an 
instrument of mora) improrement ; that it bene- 
fits neither the individual nor the commumty; 
that its natural tendency is to harden the sinner's 
heart) and to turn away his attention from the 
<< fountain opened for sin ijiid for uncleanness, 
to << a broken . cistern that can hold no water. 
Or if it hold any (unlike the water which the Re- 
deemer gfives), whosoever drinks of it ** shall 
thirst agaiu." It may deaden the sense of guilt 
and damp the energy of passion for a moment, 
but it is only to enhance their power. The ab- 
solution of the Priest is not a well of water 
sprmgukg up into everlasting life. Like the 
fetid contents of the staguaut ^oo\, SX.^«sn«^\sv>x 
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to increase the defilement it was intended to re- 
move. Indeed, the attempt to cancel onr gnilt 
in any other way than by faith in the blood of 
Jesus — by any penance or Priestly absolutions — 
is the most perilous enterprize to ^diich an 
aeoosing conscience can instigate the sinnen 
The confessional, instead of affording protection, 
will ensure destruction to him who has fled to it 
£nr refuge. 

** The umbrageom o«k, with pomp outspread. 
When storms the welkia rend. 
Draws down the lightning oa the head 
It prombed to defend !*' 
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LETTER XIL 

My DEAR Fribnd, 
In discussing what has been called the stwrifiee 
of the masS| I was led to advert to the Priet^ 
hood of Christ in connexion with the atonement 
Of course my limits permitted only a very briof 
examination of this important subject, and the 
interesting doctrines that emanate from it, like 
sunbeams from the fountain of light. On satis- 
faction for sin, justification by faith, confession 
and pardon, I have slightly touched already. 
Permit me now to claim your attention, while I 
offer a few remarks on the intercession of Christy 
which is an important part of his priestly office. 
We Protestants believe that, according to the 
language of the apostle Paul (1 Tim. ii. 5), 
** There is but one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus." We feel assured, 
moreover, that no other being is qualified to 
sustain the office of advocate before God the 
Father. His deity gives him the power of pre- 
vailing with him that sits upon the throne. His 
interest in the court of heaven is unlimited. The 
Father heareth him always. He is God over 
al], blessed for ever ; and to \i\m \ft c«a£KiV(i\Ad. 
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all power in heaven and earth. He therefore 
knows all our wants, and his means of removing 
them are inexhaustible. 

But, perhaps, while admitting all this, you 
will argue that the Redeemer is too great, too 
highly exalted in glory, to attend to the sublunary 
S6ene en which we act our little parts, and pass 
uway^ like summer insects, to oblivion. To 
Justify the reasoning of your mannab of control 
Versy, you must assert that the Saviour is so 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own excel** 
lence — that he has so feunt a perception of the 
various cases of his pei^le, and is so inattentive 
to their interests, as to require his repose to be 
brdcen, and his sensibilities awakened, by the 
importunity of saints and angels more intimately 
G0iiv«rsant with the affairs of the church which 
He redeemed with his own blood, and for which 
we are told ^* He ever liveth to make interces- 
sion!" This, it is said, is reasonable, and is 
£E^vonred by analogies in human life. A tenant 
in danger of being ejected from his farm, is 
greatly distressed. His wife, however, bethinks 
of an expedient to relieve him. Her particular 
Mend was nurse to the clerk in the agent's 
offioe. This same clerk has the agent's ear con- 
tinually, and from his practical knowledge of the 
aSm$ of the estate, he is enteros^AdL m^i^ '^^ 
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settlement of many caseft with whicb the agent 
is too indolent to troii*:!e himself. It has been 
found, too, that he will work for a bribe;, if pror 
dently conveyed to his wife, whose influence, it 
is said, goes far in the management of the pro«- 
perty since the noble owner became an abaenteeu 
Now, if arrears are cancelled, and leases are ob? 
tained on terms so easy as these, who would be 
«o foolish as to go at once to the agent hinaself ? 

Again, if you want a favour firom a lord, 
would it not be well to speak to the coachman, 
or the steward, or the housekeeper ? 
' Once niore, if a post or a pension be sought 
from the Government, would not the most aucr 
cessfnl plan be to commence with some, subordi- 
nate officer, and thus let the influence ascend the 
cliain of authority, link by link, until it touches 
the throne itself? ;^^ 

My dear Friend, you seem tqrijjhiiik '^that God 
is altogether such a one a» tfaysd£" He b 
pleased, in condescension to our ignoiBnoey to 
set forth his own inconceivable majesty by allu- 
sions to the courts of earthly monarchs. But to 
infer from this accommodation to our weakness 
any real analogy, would be as unreasonable as to 
attribute to the great omnipresent Spirit, hands, 
and eyea, and ears, because these things are as- 
cribed to bim figuriitively m tbB ^^ftAi^. ¥^ V^ 
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not' told US that his ways are not as our ways, 
nor our ways as his ways? And if ever this 
truth was applicable to any case, it is to those to 
which we hayei been just now alluding. If the 
f ' agent" w^re hopest and did his duty — if the 
" lord" were just md sSMe — if the " Govern- 
naent" were righteously administered — there 
would be no need of those selfish intrigues to 
which reference has been nvade. All influence 
operating through secret and corrupt channels, 
would be firmly resisted and indignantly repelled. 
What shall we say of the religious practices 
which seek suppO]i;,from such analogies ? How 
unworthy of God I how dishonourable to the 
character of the Redeemer I 

But what if all appeals to intermediate advo- 
cates were strictly prohibited under the severest 
penalties ? Would it then be proper or prudent 
to apply to them? If it were ordained that 
every candidate for favour should bring his case 
personally before the individual by whom, and 
through whom, that favour was to be conferred ; 
then every application to a third party, would 
not only be a slight and an insult to him, but it 
would be a violation of law, involving serious 
guilt, and ending in utter disappointment. 

Thisy dear Sir, is the true state of the qiiestuii!L 

hetween the sinner and liis GcA, TJ>a38X >^««^ 

i 
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Being is so << glorious in holiness,** the splendMBT 
of his throne is so overpoworing, the Ihimder of 
his voice so terrific, the lightning of his eye so 
appalling to the guilty heart, that no sinner omild 
dare to approach him without a Mediaior, 
Therefore, Grod was manifested in the flesh — ^hi^ 
glory was shaded and softened hy the veflof 
humanity, so that we may come near and look 
upon it without heing consumed. The 060^ 
victed sinner needs encouragement ; he is 
prone to shrink from the Divine presence; 
However powerful, therefore, the Redeemer 
might be, were he destitute of compassion and 
human sympathy, he would not be qualified for 
the work of bringing us to God. He could not 
enter into our case ; he would not be alive to our 
wants. But look at the character of Jesus — 
reflect on the whole tenor of his life, his dis- 
courses and actions, and his social habits. Do 
they not all breathe the tenderest compassion- 
the liveliest sensibility, the most encouraging 
condescension ? 

The objections of Roman Catholics on this 
point are entirely obviated by the language of 
Scripture. Take, for instance, the passage re- 
ferred to at the commencement of this letter. 
^^ There is but one Mediator between God and 
men, the Man Christ Jewaa." "fte V& «w Twna^ 
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ted nothing that concerns hnmanfty is foreign 
to him 1* " Wherefore in all things it hehoyed 
him to be made like nnto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciftd and faithfbl High Priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people. For, in that he him" 
self hath sufferedy being tempted^ he is able to 
sncconr them that are tempted. For we have 
not an High Priest which cannot be touched Yni^ 
a feeling of onr infirmities ; bnt was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
US, thereforey come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need,** Heb. ii. 17, 18 and iv. 15, 16. 
What can be more enconra^ng than this lan- 
guage ? Does it leave room for a single cavil ? 
What more can the sinner want ? Is Jesns not 
able to deliver? Is he not willing? Is he not 
always present, attentive to our wants, our dan- 
gers, our desires, our sighs and tears? How 
cheering to the broken spirit are the gracious 
words which proceed out of his mouth I — " If 
any man thirst, let him come nnto Me and 
drink.** <^ Come unto Me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

*■ How appropriately might He adopt the words of the 
poet, and say — " Homo sum, bumam uW ^ i&!^ ^^^sosni. 
putor 
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same time. This is in effect, to attribiite omni- 
presence and omniscience to tbese p^vonages ; 
and as these are essential attributes of deity, it 
follows that the saints most be gods ; and thus 
the Chnrch of Rome is convicted of teachiiig 
Polytheism, or a plurality of Gods, which is 
nothing less than the old syston of Heatheiiisth 
baptized, and decked out in the drapery of Ghria- 
tianity. This change, so slight as scaivety to 
deserve the name a( metamarphasiSf is fitly sym- 
bolised by what occurred to the statue of Jupiter 
in Rome. The thundeibolt was removed from 
his hands, and the keys placed in their stiMid, 
and then his godship was dubbed St. Peter. 

Have angels and saints an intuitive peroeptimi 
of every change of heart that takes place <tai 
earth? .If so, they are gods. They '^seaareh 
the hearts and try the reins of the children 'bf 
men.*' Grant this, and one of the most conclu- 
sive arguments by which Jehovah establii^bes 
his own exclusive deity loses all its force. He 
can no longer say, *^ I am He that searcheth the 
heart.'* This prerogative is not divine: it is 
shared by all the host of heaven I Such are the 
awfiil consequences resulting, of necessity, from 
the logic of Roman Catholic divines. If you 
aark, how then do they become acquainted* ni^th 
individual cases of conTewVm^ 1 mwwtw^ iQtoX 
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tibe iBtoll^eiice is borne to the courts above 
by iliose heavenly messengers that God sends 
forth, from to time, to minister to the heirs of 
salvBtion (Heb. L 14); or it is communicated to 
the adoring throng by God himself. This mode 
of accounting for the knowledge attributed to 
futgels is perfectly satis^Mstory. To ascribe it to 
It faculty which is tantamount to omnisdence is, 
therefore, a gratuitous assumption) leading to 
consequences not only blasphemous, but atheis- 
tical. 

It is asserted that the angels are always 
amongst us, and therefore cannot be ignorant of 
our requests. But there is no proof that the 
ai^;els are alwa^^ amongst us. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the saints are ever amongst 
us. If one of the former happened to be present, 
he might indeed hear our prayers ; but as that 
is a bare possibility, the practice of supplicating 
angels, even were it lawful, would be merely 
'^beating the air;" while, in reference to the 
latter, it is manifest, that as the saints are in 
heaven, and we on the earth, they cannot be 
<< amongst us,*' and therefore cannot hear us. 

As to the << prayers of the saints" mentioned 
in the book of Revelation, v. 8 and viii. 4, a few 
remariis will, I hope, satisfy your mind on that 
p9iDL You have read Biakop YJ^S^jcsisStf ^ ^'«^^- 
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brated book Pastortniy and you have also read 
Dr. Doyle's remarks on it addressed to tlijs 
Roman Catholics of this cotmtry, when they 
were agitated about thef^cdfilment of its prophe- 
cies in the destruction of .the Protestant "'lo- 
custs.'* From both writers you have learned thiilt 
the whole book of the Apocalypse, excepting thd 
first three chapters, is a continued seH^ of 
symbols^ in which are dai^kly shadow'ed forth thd 
varying vicissitudes .of the church militant on 
earth. You are not, therefore, to regard these 
eymbols as realities in hearen, but as emblemati- 
cal of certain occurrences taking pla^e in thii 
transitory world. The vials and the odours, in 
beautiful allusion to the incense in the Temple, 
represent the prayers of the people of God heire 
below, offered up directly to him while passkig 
through the trials of the present life. 

It is true that saints on earth have known 
many things done in secret by a special revehHton 
from God* It is also true that the capacities of 
believers will be greatly enlarged after deaths 
and that the circle of their knowledge will be 
expanding through eternity. And it is true that 
Satan, from his vast intellectual powers, and in- 
cessant vigilance, has a deep knowledge of liu- 
man nature, and of the motives and conduct of 
tAe '< Litany of the Blessed Virgm o^ \i«wX\ftr va. 
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individualg. But does it therefore follow, that 
aogek and departed spirits are acquainted with 
the human heart ? When Peter said to Jesus, 
^* JLord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest 
that I love thee," he expressed his belief in his 
'Godhead; for of ncme but Grod can universal 
knowledge be predicated. Therefore, I again 
assert, that the invocation of saints and angels 
leads directly to Polytheism. 

Another argument is drawn from the assump- 
tion, that the hearing of saints and angels " is 
independent on sound, and, consequently, inde- 
pendent on distance," 

It was a question debated among the school- 
men, how many angels could stand on the point 
o£ a needle ; and many other matters relative to 
the modes of angelic existence, too ludicrous to 
be mentioned here^ occi^ied the attention of 
those learned triflers. But they doated about 
questions that admitted of no solution, and per- 
plexed themselves with strifes that were inter- 
minable, *^ intruding into those things which they 
had not seen^^ vainly puffed up in their fleshly 
minds/' Of the modes of spiritual existence we, 
in fact, know nothing ; and, in regard to things 
not revealed, we should not dogmatise. But 

» Fools will riu^ whexe aDgi^ te» \A Ns.^»^ 

m2 
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We have oertmnly no warrant to conclude that 
angels acquire knowledge without intellectoal 
organs, although they may he vastly :more sub- 
tle and powerftd thian those possessed by man. ' 
Certain animals have wonderful powers of 
hearing; and some individuals and tribes of 
the . human race vastly surpass others in tiiis 
respect. The American Indians could peri; 
ceive the approach of an enemy at an iiii» 
mense distance, by applying the ear to the earthy 
which is a better conductor of sound liian tbe 
air itself, espedally amid the profound silencer of 
those primeval forests which oversAiadow -the 
almost boundless plains of the new world*— * 
<}ranting, then, to the heavenly beings that 
dwell in some world of light, from which cur 
globe appears as a bright speck in the blue fir^ 
mament — ^granting them organs of sensation the 
most exquisite that can be imagined, it se^ns 
utterly impossible that they could hear omc 
prayers, even though, like -Simon Stylites, wr 
bawled them out from the top of a pillar or the 
summit of a mountain I 

« But the nature of prayer has been strangely 
overlooked in this controversy. 
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Prayer is the soul's sincere denrt 
Uiiutter*d or expressed *, 
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The motion of a hidden fire ■ ' ^ 

That trembles in the breast* 

Prayer ia the breathing of a'sigh— 

The falling of a tear— - 
The upward glancinff of an eye, % 

When none but God is near." 

A man may matter or vociferate PcUer'nosteri 
and A^e-Mariaa^ from Ash Wedniesday til 
Easter Sunday without addressing ta God a 
flinj^le petition that deserres the name of prayer. 
The Pharisees parroted their vain repetitions 
before the public as >Ioud and long as lungs per- 
mitted ; and the heathens, too, fancied that they 
wotdd be heard for their <<much speaking." 
But the Christian is commanded to retire to hiis 
dOset and shut the door; and he is assured that 
•** God who seeth in secret will reward him openly." 
- He is therefore emphatically styled the Sea-er of 
prayer ; and this title, like that of the << Searcher 
of hearts," is the exclusive prerogative of deity. 
Hence we rightly infer the divinity of Chridt, 
ftom the fact that prayer i» addressed to him on 
the authority of Scripture. But if the- Papal 
notions of saints and angels were correct, it 
would be impossible to prove that Jesus is any 
thing more than chief among the '< gods many 
.and lords many" that crowd the Roman calen- 
der^ Jnd^dy perhaps, \t woiAdi ims\. \w> ^ibSSasa«i^ 
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to show that Mary wears a brighter crown. On 
the beads, and in the Rosary, you are aware that 
there are ten *^ Hail Mary's I" siud for one 
" Lord's Prayer." Would it not thence appear 
to the uninitiated that she receives ten times the 
amount of homage that is rendered to the Sayi- 
pur ? 

I hare recently seen a letter from the Bev. Mx. 
Woods, Chaplain to Archbishop Murray, statii^ 
that he teaches the people that Christ is the anfy 
Mediator^ and that Catholics do not trust to the 
intercession of the Virg^. I am glad to see 
such statements coming from so high a quarter^ 
because I trust they Mrill have a good effect im 
the people. But I am afraid the decrees of wax 
unchangeable church, the popular catechisms and 
manuals of devotion, will not countenance Mr. 
Woods in his lukewarmness towards the << Mo* 
ther of God." 

That Roman Catholics do really worship the 
Virgin, cannot, I believe, be successfully denied* 
If the titles which they are taught to apply to 
her in the prayers which they daily use be at all 
appropriate, they are bound to render her divine 
honours of the highest kind. Indeed she has 
usurped some of the most glorious titles of the 
Redeemer, For proof, let me refer, not to any 
obscure document unknown U> i^i<& \k«^^<&^ \s^ 
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Ardibishop Reilly's catechism. She is there 
styled, «' Holy Mother of Gbcf'— Mother of oofr 
■ iyreaior /—titles the most absurd, contradictorjr 
and blasphemous that ever the mind of man con- 
ceired. 

*• Mother of Divine Justiee^ — " C^mse of our 
Joy"_" Mystical Rose"—" Tower of David"i- 
« Ark of the Covenant"—" Morning Star'— 
^Health of the Weak"— " Refuge of ginnersr 
— •♦ Comfortress of the Afflicted^- — (this is not 
the comforter Jesus promised to send to his peo^ 
pie) <* Help of Christians"-^" Queen of Angels 
-i-^ Patriarchs — of Prophets — of Apostles," &o. 
Such is the language addressed by the Irish 
Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary. They 
•Are not fiond of maldng fine metiq>hysioal dis^ 
tinctions ; and my own conviction is, that thfe 
btdk of the peo|>le render to her the same sort of 
honour that they do to God ; and that in mo«- 
vtfeniM of danger, the thought of her protection 
oceurs more frequently than that of the Al- 
ntighty. I have no doubt whatever, .that it 
would be considered greater profanity to swear 
by her name than by that of Jesus. And are 
fhey not justified ia this by the langus^ which 
their teachers put into their mouths ?* •• 
* ' . _ . * 

*! Note i!^, ^ 
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Since the RefoniiatHHi, the clergy have ftefrer 
met in council, and I dare say they nerer wffl 
flo meet again, unless forced to it by the laity. 
The '^ living, speaking authority of the dmitdij'' 
whose utility has been so much vaunted, must 
be looked for in the Vatican. We must take 
the Priest or the Pope as our infallible gin^ 
Now, I think the Rev. Mr. Woods, and Ai^ 
gory the XVItb, are at issue about the f&wer 
x>f <<the Mother of our Creator.*' Remember 
that this Gregory has been lately toasti^ by the 
Bishop and Clergy of Coric as the ^'^ Father of 
the Christian world," and <^ Representative of the 
Majesty of God.** As he is the head of tite 
-church, the depository of traditional reveliAlOb 
and supererogatory merit, his sentence must be, 
of course, decisive as to the saving poww of the 
Virgin. Turn we then to his Entyclical LeHtr^ 
dated 15th August, 1832. The following pas- 
sage occurs near the end : — << Now that all tihMe 
events may come to pass happily and sucons- 
fully, let us lifl up our eyes and hands to l3ie 
most holy Virgin Mary, who alone has destroyed 
all heresies^ and is our greatest confidence, 
even the WHOLE FOUNDATION OF 
OUR HOPE I"* 

* Sed ut omnia haec protpere ac feliciter eveniaiii, 
evemtn oculoa manuiqne ad ianc\A««xQani^ NVc^gnKov 
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. . .Tbea eoiiie» a prayer to Peler and Paal ; and 
last of all JjBSUs Christ is coldly named, and a 
hspe i» faintly expressed thai He will — not de- 
liver him ont of his troubles — ^bnt ^< console*' hiim 
voder thenu Thus does the head of the Romanr 
Gathelic Choreh in the nineteenth century most 
m^loshingly exalt the creature above the Creator, 
and place the crown of Immanual on the head of 

A woman I 
Jn the next sentence^ this head of the infalliUe 

church Qxhorts the hierarchy to resist the laying 

of oity oiHufr faundatum ! If this be not afUi- 

qtrisiiafh I adc you what is ? The man that 

^sserts that any being but Christ isi the <^ whole 

^i^undation" of the sinner's 1m^, is certainly 

a^amst Christ — that is, he is an Antichrist. 

. Ifoy, he is equally an enemy to God and man. 

$*or ^^ if the foundations be destroyed, what can 

the rig^iteous do ?" Psalm xi. 3. There is no 

ttecority for the believer if you remove <<the 

chief comer-stone, elect, precious," which Grod 

himself has laid in Zion. This is the living stone 

spoken of by Peter (1 Episde 20), on which 

ia built a spirttual hcuse^ an holy Priesthood, to 

offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to €kKi 

tiirough Jesus Christ." 

Mariani) quae sola univenas haereses intoremli^ Xksoe^ 
:tnqu0 maximafsdttdaf iroo tota ratio est tpi& i»iiXt«ft« 
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; 1. beseech you, tum to L Cor. iii* 11, and read 
tjbe hingvLBge of the apostle Paul, (the veiy 
apostle whom Gregory supplicates to preTc»t the 
laying of any foundation but the Virgin ! I) and 
oontrast the words of the Holy Ghost witii the 
words of the Pope I <^ For other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus^ 
Christ/' The Church of Rome has dared to; 
lay another : let her abide the consequences I- 
Read also, the language of St. Peter^ and c<mi- 
pare it with that of his soi-disant successor.-' 
^ This is the stone which was set at nought by 
t^ builders, which iis become the head of the 
comer. Neither is there salvation in any others 
iiit l^re \% none other name under heaven, giveMt 
among men, whereby we must be saved,*' AetA 
iv. 11, 1^4 Alas, the Church of Rome has 
invented many other names, to whose influence' 
she teaches her votaries to appeaL But how* 
tremendous is the responsibility which she haa 
thereby incurred 1 . . > 

If the Vii^in Mary were permitted to meddle 
in the Redeemer's mediatorial kingdom — if she 
^ere exalted as a sort of queen-regent, to whooi 
all power was given in heaven and on earthy 
liow can you account for the fact that nobody ever 
jjra^ed to her during her life-time? When Mary 
/^ mmouuced to our Lord as \ua isv»X)cv^T) <>^^VaM« 
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jcti. 48, 42 ; Lnke viii. 21/' why does he seem 
io disclaim the relati<mship, and inthnate so 
plainly, that thenceforth no one should << know 
kim after the flesh," hut that, as the Saviour of 
ainners, all helievers were equally hound to him 
by the ties of kindred — ^that all were hrethren ? 
On your principles, should there not have been 
an exception in favom* of her who is designated 
^mother of God?" Yet it is with pointed re- 
ference to her that the solemn statement is made 
by the Redeemer himself I How do you ac- 
count for that ? 

Why is it that no person ever supplicated 
Mary to exert her authority, as mother, over 
Jesus, in order to obtain remission of sins? 
Ho^ is it that her name never appears in the 
Sacred Narrative in connexion with any of the 
deeds of mercy performed by the Saviour, ex- 
cept at the wedding at Oana, when she was 
eebuked for her interference? For, that the 
language employed on that occasion, although 
not disrespectful in its terms, was intended as a 
gentle rebuke, and as a check to such interference 
jin future, will be evident to any body that con- 
sults the parallel passages in the Greek, or even 
in the Roman Catholic versions of the Bible. 
Can you give any reason for the profound^ qxjA 
seemingly studied, silence, VuTfei^T«ucfe\o^^«x'^^ 

N 
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observed by the sacred writers after our Lord's 
drucifixion ? John took her home to his house 
as his adopted mother. Is it not strange, that 
we have no account of the multitudes that, on 
your principles, must have besieged her lodg^ings 
that she might intercede for them with her Sim-? 
These facts are perfectly unaccountable; indeed, 
they never could have existed, if the mother of 
our Lord's humanity sustained such an office, 
and possessed such power, as your Ohmrcah 
assigns her. 

We are referred by Roman Catholic writers 
to examples of saints on earth praying to angels. 
To this test we are willing to appeal. It is 
quite natural that a man should ask questions, 
and make requests, of an angel sent to him from 
God when present and visible. But even in 
4rach cases, any thing approaching to divine 
homage would be highly reprehensible, sad 
would be promptly rebuked by the heavenly 
visitants themselves. Witness Apocalypse xix. 
10 and xxii. 9, where we read, that when John 
fell down before the angel to do him homage, lie 
restrained him, saying, << worship God.*' It is 
with g^*ief I remark, that these very passages 
have been quoted on your side of the question 
fritb a view to countenance creature-worship, 
omitting, however, the proVvVVAlorj ^a»a^ «d^ 
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the comtnand to worship God alone ! This is 
one of the most flagrant instances on record of 
« handling the Word of God deceitfiiUy." And 
I regret that the late Dr. Doyle was guilty of it 
•in his edition of the *' Grounds of the Catholic 
Doctrine." 

. A passage, howerer, in Gen. >dviii« 16 is 
appealed to with more confidence. There 
Jaeoh prays, " The angel that delivered me from 
all evils bless these boys." And again, Hosea 
xii. 4, it is said that the same Jacob *' wept and 
made supplication to an angel." 

Other passages of similar import might be 
qnlyted from the Old Testament, bnt the same 
.answer will apply to them all. The angel men- 
tioned in these places is no less a person than the 
■ Anoel of the Covenant, the Lord Jesus himself, 
who is the author of all spiritual blessings. The 
transaction referred to by Hosea is recorded in 
Gen. xxxii.^ and the name of the place where it 
occurred is called by the patriardi Peniel, 
** because," said he, " I have seen Chd face to 
juce" Verse 30. This is the Angel with whom 
Abraham, Gen« xviii. 1. 13. 22, pleaded con- 
'oeming the destruction of Sodom ; who conducted 
Israel through the wilderness, Exod. icxiii. 20, 
21 ; who appeared to Manoah, Judges xilL 15 — 
S% where bis name is said to\>ft *^V^^soA«rfc^V 

N 2 
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one of the titles of the Redeemer, Isaiah ix» 6, 
and where he is expressly called God. Sven 
the very passage quoted from Hosea establishen 
the identity of this wonderjpol Angel, proThij^ 
him to be Jehovah, the second person of the 
blessed Trinity — a fact which must be obTioiui 
to any one who consults it with honest intentions. 
<< He wept and made supplication unto him (the 
angel) : he found him in Bethel, and there he 
spake with us; even the Lord God of Hostel 
Jbhovah is his memorial." Hosea xii. 4, 5. 
This is the Angel of whom Protestanto are 
accustomed to implore the blessings of salvation. 
So anxious is the Roman Church to maintain 
the saving power of other names besides Chriat^ 
that she is not satisfied with examples Occurring 
on earth or in heaven, but she explores the 
gloomy mansions of hell itself to find a case in 
point I ^^ We find," says the << Grounds of 
the Catholic doctrine," ^< we find, Luke 3cvi. S7, 
28, ** the rich glutton in hell petitioning in iavewr 
of his five brethren here upon earth : how much 
more are we to believe, that the saints in heaven 
intercede for their brethren here ?" p. 42. 

Hardly bestead, indeed, must that cause be 

which seeks support from such a quarter I Strait- 

ened for arguments must be the advocate, who 

eaaaya to /etch them from t\xe \K>VXo\x^<^a» ^^vW 
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Few and inapplicable are the precedents for in- 
vocation of saints, when they are sought among 
the records of the damned I But is there not 
great reason to question the orthodoxy of this 
<< rich glutton ?" Was he successful in his sup- 
plications? Did Abraham think it proper to 
send St. Lazarus to persuade his five brethren 
te repent? No; they had "Moses and the 
Prophets ;" they had the written word of God ; 
and " if they hear not Moses and the Prophets/' 
saith Abraham, << neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead." 

Mark well these words, my dear Friend I The 
written word is our guide; by it we shall be 
judged. If we hear it not, we perish I Jesus, 
the great predicted Prophet of the Church, has 
eome and spoken. His apostles have written, 
Sor our instruction, the " Word of Life." The 
true light is now shining ; and if you turn away 
£rom it, and give heed to the traditions and inven- 
tions of dark ages; if you trust in other names 
and build on other foundations than that given 
in the Volume of Inspiration, it is no breach of 
charity to say that you shall die in your sins I 
May this affectionate warning be taken by you 
in kindness, and be blessed to the salvation of 
your immortal soul. 
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LETTER XIII. 

My dear Fribnd, 
I GAVE you, in my last letter, tke reasons whldi 
induced me to discontinue the practice of prayfaii|^ 
to saints and angels. I dwelt upon it the iiMNre 
at length, because it is a subject of the utnuMit 
importance ; and because I believe the prinopleB 
whidi I oppose to be fi:^ught with danger to die 
eternal interests of mankind. I now proceed to* 
examine briefly the doctrine of Purgatory. 

If the views advocated in these letters relaliiFe 
to the atonement and justification be correct, tlra 
notion of a Pui^atorial fire in the next woiM 
must be i^lse. If sin cannot be expiated by 
linman actions or human sufferings, of course 
this region of woes can exist only in the imagU 
nation. Its reality would argue a defect in the 
death of Christ, and would falsify the language 
of inspiration. The blood of Christ is repre* 
sented as a "fountain opened for sin and ioit 
uncleanness," Zech. xiii. 1 . Are there any stains 
which it cannot wash away ? or is there any im- 
perfection in its purifying virtue? We are taught 
not. '' Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
afvay the sins of the worAd," 3o\M\\.'ia, ^'-^^ 
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is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness," 1 John i. 
9. ** This is the covenant that I will make with 
them in those days, saith the Lord ; I will put 
my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
wiU I write them ; and their sins and their ini- 
quities will I remember no more. Now, where 
remission of these is, there is no more offering 
for sin," Heb. x. 16 — 18. May I not add, where' 
remission of these is, there is no more suffering 
for tin ? For, as the apostle argues in the 2d verse^ 
of the chapter just quoted, <* the worshippers 
once purged should have had no more conscious- 
ness of sins"— << having," as he expresses it in 
the 22d verse^— <' having the heart sprinkled from 
an evil conscience," by the peace-giving blood- 
of Immanuel. It has often occurred to me, that 
the. doctrine of Purgatory, . whatever temporal: 
advantages it may bring to the clergy, strikingly: 
demonstrates the weakness of those foundations 
on which the Latin church teaches the sinner to 
build, and the delusiveness of the hope which' 
she sets before him. What sort of refuge is that 
which cannot shelter the sinner from ages of 
« wrath to come ?" What " consolation" can 
there be " in Christ," when almost every dying 
believer is agitated with a ** fearful expectation 
of Judgment and fiery mdiguat\oxk.Y' ^orw 
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a Roman Priest consistently administer comfort 
to a dying" sinner ? How can he appeal to his 
sorrowing survivers to pay for Masses at the 
funeral, at the << month's mind," the <Hwelve 
months' mind," and to contribute annually to the 
« pious list ?" 

May not the poor dying man argue thus ; — 

Sir, you claim the power of remitting sin at the. 

confessional : I have disclosed to you all my 

offences, I have performed the penance enjoin^ ; 

and if the sacrament of Penance be worUi any 

thing, should not this proceeding have freed my 

soul from guilt ? But, in addition to this, you 

have given me what you call the body and bloody 

soul and divinity of Jesus Christ, my Creator- 

and Redeemer. I carry him at this moment 

with me. Will not his presence remove any 

guilt or defilement that may remain after your 

absolution ? May I ask, will Jesus leave me at 

the hour of death ? If the Saviour forsake me 

on the brink of eternity, where is the advantage 

of the Eucharist to a dying man ? But if this 

sacrament has contributed to the cleansing of the 

soul, what need of anointing ? And if all these 

together — absolution, the consecrated host, and 

extreme unction — if all have been of any avail 

to ht the soul for eternity, why am I yet doomed 

to spend years, or ages, oi ceivtuxvi*^ m >^ 
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nmitterable agonies, the excruciating torments of 
Purgatory ? Alas I those things which you call 
^* rites of the church" can bring me no substantial 
comfort. According to your own account, they 
can but convert a hell which is eternal into one 
of limited duration. The duration of Purgatory, 
though limited, may be vast ; for you teach us 
to pray for the souls of our great grand-fathers, 
and you would take money for dead Masses 
to the third and fourth generation." 

And, my friend, may I not ask, what is the 
use of those Masses ? You say that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is equal in value and atoning efficacy 
to the sacrifice on the cross — that its merit is 
infinite. If so, it requires only one ofiering of 
it to atone for all. your sins, and not only to 
liberate your soul, but all that ever entered Pur- 
gatory I Must not Priests, therefore, if sincere 
on this point, be possessed of hearts exceedingly 
hard ? A benevolent man would not see a beast 
enduring protracted agony, without seeking to 
relieve it. And can a Priest stand on the borders 
of the burning lake and behold the souls of his 
neighbours — of his own fiock, too, tossed upon 
the weltering surges of divine wrath ? Can he 
listen to the groaning, and wailing, and shrieking 
of men, and women, and children — crle«Qi£\sAsi^%T^% 
iiua have continued for years, «s\3l \siw3 X^m^^'^^* 

n3 
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years to come ? Though he could terminale «U in 
half an hour — could translate myriads of souls from 
torment to glory by saying a single Mem ; yet ke 
refuses to do it till he is paid I Like the fabled Chttr- 
rou, he stands^ immoved by the importunUy of 
tortured ghosts, and will not stir till he get0 the 
ftrry-money I Verily, if these gentlemen have 
any faith in their own system, they are the moit 
obdurate of the sons of men I 

This language may appear too severe ; but I 
think the reasoning will prove well-founded. 
Why are not an equal number of Masses said 
for the souls of the poor as for those of the rioh ? 
Why have the former no " minds" set apart f«r 
their benefit ? A society exists, or did exist, in 
Dublin, for the purpose of collecting funds to 
have Masses offered for the souls of those who 
had no surviving friends to interest the clergy 
on their behalf 1 But are their feelings so callona 
as to require such a stimulus? Can no sound but 
that of money excite in their bosoms the enio<* 
tions of sympathy ? 

Year after year, it was my lot to listen to a 

Priest appealing to his congregation on behalf of 

the « suffering souls in Piu^tory." On "all 

Saints' day," their woes were painted in colours 

so dark and dismal ; the case of a recently de- 

P^ted father, mother, brotYiet ox ^J^sSi^ 
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broBght out and dwelt upon in terms so pathetic 
and soul-harrowing, that the people wept aloud^ 
The peroration of the discourse was always an 
appeal to the purse ; it would be barbarous to 
resist it ; and so most of them gave their namei^ 
as subscribers to the << pious list." 

A misapplication of Scripture occurring <hi 
these occasions, deserves to be noticed. The 
souls in Purgatory are represented as exclaiming,; 
^^ Miseremini ?nei, miseremini met, saltern vos 
amid met /" " Have pity on me — at least you, 
my friends, have pity on me I" Roman Catholics 
think that the Holy Spirit puts these plaintive 
words in the mouth of each tortured soul in 
Purgatory — not knowing that they were uttered 
by a living man (Job xix. 21) while suffering 
under bodily afflictions. In the same manner 
l&e IdOth Psalm, called the De Profundisy is 
channted over the dead, although it has no re-, 
feraice whatever to departed souls. 

When listening to the moving descriptions of 
Purgatorial torments g^ven by the Priest, the 
question often occurred to me and others : — If 
the case of these souls be as bad as it is repre- 
sented, and if the Mass be such a sovereign re- 
medy for all their miseries, why is it not offered for 
them without money and without ^rice ? WVsciftSSBfe 
wmJiogfmdlsanenWion of immoTUiL%wi\^«t^wv%- 
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ing in the ears of the minister of peace, imploring' 
the speedy interposition of the '< dreadful sacrifice" 
to terminate their anguish, how can he eat, and 
drink, and be merry — ^how can his slnmbers be 
peaceful — ^knowing as he does, if he be sincere^ 
that those spirits are detained in prison, and in: 
torment, till he receires the money 1 Is it not 
awful to think that the Lamb of God should be 
thus valued at so many pieces of silver ; that the 
Saviour of mankind should be offered up or not, 
as suits the interest of a Priest ; that the Bread 
of Life should be degraded into a money-making 
commodity; that the most tremendous of all 
events, the immolation of the Son of God, should 
be prostituted to subserve the purposes of filthy 
lucre ! I do not wish to write strongly ; but it 
is impossible that the mind should come in con- 
tact with this subject, without kindling witk 
righteous indignation. But I forbear. 

Before I proceed farthw, however, let me 
entreat your attention to a single question. The 
fires of Purgatory, you are aware, are not in- 
tended to atone for mortal sins, but for venial 
offences, and also to make up for those temporal 
punishments that remain due after the eternal 
are remitted. There are merely some trivial 
debts to be j>aid, some slight stains to be washed 
awiiy. Now, Roman CathoVics ^itoiV VJlsi'^ >iio» 
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saorifice of Christ is of infinite value, that there 
are no limits to its efficacy ; and they contend 
l^iat the same is trae in regard to the Mass. If 
so, it wiU follow that one Mass is incalculably 
more than sufficient to redeem a soul from Pur- 
gatory. My question, then, is this : — Why is 
there more than one Mass said for the same 
soul? If the departed soul has gone to hell, the 
offering is made in vain ; if it has entered Pur- 
gatory, the first Mass should, as a matter of 
course, release it; and then every subsequent 
offering of the Son of God is " a vain oblation." 

Is not, therefore, the repetition of the service 
a tacit confession of its weakness ? Does it not 
betray the secret distrust of the Priest in refer- 
ence to that whose saving virtue he lauds so 
highly ; and for the application of which he 
presses for your money ? The reasoning of the 
apostle Paul, on the repetition of sacrifices, is 
quite in point : << For the law, having a shadow 
of good things to come, and not the very image 
of the things, can never, with those sacrifices 
which they offered year by year continually, 
make the comers thereunto perfect. For, then, 
would they not have ceased to be offered ? be- 
cause that the worshippers once purged should 
have had no more conscience of sins," Heb^'SLA,^- 

/fere the inefficiency o£ l\ie Jem^ saerS^sRs*^ 
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is inferred from the fact of their being repeated 
year by year continually ; and it is laid down as 
an incontrovertible principle, that a sacrifioe 
which is truly and properly expiatory, is not 
offered again after the atonement has been osoe 
made. << So Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many, and unto those that look for hiiq 
shall he appear the second time, without sin, 
unto salvation," Heb. ix. 2. From these last 
words, it is clear that Paul knew nothing about 
the Mass. ^ Had the apostles said Mass, he 
could not truly assert that Christ had been offered 
only once, for he would have been offered daily. 
Neither could he have called his coming to judg- 
ment his appearing the << second time ;* for. Id 
that case, he must have appeared on the altar » 
thousand times, living, and visible, and tangible* 
For when the priest holds up the wafer, he says 
to the adoring congregation, « Ecce Agnus Dei" 
— ** Behold the Lamb of God V* Not only would 
he have thus appeared many times, but by 
myriads his flesh and bones would have he&k 
drank in a little consecrated wine ; and his blood 
would have been eaten in a white transparent 
wafer I If there be a solecism, in tlie last sen- 
tence, it is not my fault ; for, I can assure you, 
tl/at the language is theologically correct ; the 
ifody and blood of Christ being Tec«vNeA,%sicw^. 
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ing to the Counen of Trent, whole and entire 
under either species. 

But to return from this digression. Does not 
the Church of Rome seem to acquiesce in the 
reasoning of St. Paul ; and by offering up the 
Mass so often for the same soul in Puigatory, 
plainly confess, that, as a sacrifice, it possesses 
no atoning virtue whatever ? 

Against the existence of a middle place in the 
next world, the testimony of Scripture is clear 
and decisive. It is in vain that we advance our 
reasonings on this subject : we can know nothing 
of the state of the soul after death, but what is 
revealed to us in the Word of God. Roman 
Catholics argue, that, as the slightest defilement 
would exclude the soul from heaven, and as it 
would be unjust to banish it to hell for venial 
offences, therefore there must be a third place of 
purgation, where the faithful are made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 

It is here assumed that some transgressions of 
Gknl's law are trifling and do not merit perdi- 
tionr; and that the blood of Jesus does not cleanse 
from all unrighteousness, does not remove all 
the believer's stains — assumptions which I have 
already shown to be utterly groundless. Bui 
But how stands the question of fact as stated ivi 
the ''Scriptures of TrutYi?" NV<8i ^ii^ w^^ ^^ 
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shall place in juxta-position the testimony of the 
Bible and that of the Roman Church on this 
point, that the true state of the question may be 
perceived at a glance. 

Word of God. Isa. Ivii. 1, 2, << None consider* 
ing that the righteous is taken away from the 
evil to come. He shall enter into peace." 

Church of Home. << The righteous is taken 
away to the fires of Purgatory. He enters into 
torment." 

Phil. i. 21. 23, << For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. Having a desire to depart and 
to be with Christ, which is far better." 

Church of Rome. << To die in the Lord is not 
to gain happiness, but to be plunged into unutter* 
able misery. To depart in the faith is not to be 
with Christ, but in the doleful prison of Purga- 
tory." 

2 Cor. V. 8, << We are confident and willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be pre- 
sent with the Lord." 

Church of Home. " To be absent from the 
body is not to be present with the Lord ; but to 
endure the agony of a temporary hell." 

Rev. xiv. 13, '* Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours^ 
sad their works do follow t\\en\." 
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CAscrcA of Rome. << No, but their works go 
before them to earn heayen ; and if not of suffi- 
cient value, instead of resting from their labours, 
they enter on a course of suffering to which no- 
thing comparable has ever been inflicted in the 
present world." 

1 Thess. iv. 13, << But I would not have you 
to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not ev^i as others 
which have no hope." 

Church of Rome, << Alas I there is much cause 
for sorrow ; for, if there be hope, it is hope de- 
ferred which maketh the heart sick." And if 
believers are asleep in Christ, it is a sleep 
troubled with dreams full of agony and horror I 
There is room for sorrow and sympathy ; for, 
behold I your departed friends are lifting up their 
eyes and hands in the midst of intolerable stench,* 
and smoke, and flames, most mournfully exclaim- 
ing, << Have pity on us, have pity on us, at least, 
ye, our friends, have pity on us I" 

I might fill many pages with this instructive 
parallel ; but enough has been advanced to show 
that the Holy Spirit and the Roman Catholic 
Church are directly at issue as to the state of 
believers after death. 

* See Liie of St. TYmt««bu 
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There is scarcely any doctrine of the Church 
of Rome more manifestly at variance with Holy 
Scripture than this. Two states after death, aad 
two alone, are set forth constantly in the living 
oracles — ^the place of torment, and the plaoe of 
glory — eternal death, or life everlasting. There 
are a few texts, however, that have been pressed 
into the service by the advocates of Romanism, 
which it may be well to examine. The first of 
these is 

Matt. V. 25, 26, << Be at agreement with the 
adversary betimes, whilst thou art in the waj 
with him, lest, perhaps, the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 
the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Amen, 
I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thenoe 
till thou repay the last farthing." This prison 
is said to be Purgatory. But St. Augustine and 
St. Jerome were of a different opinion. These 
ancient saints, so highly renowned by your 
church, understood the prison to be hell, and 
the punishment everlasting. The learned and 
venerable Bede represents the word until, in 
this passage, as signifying endless duration ; and 
this is clearly the meaning of the term. 

In Psalm ex. 1, we read the following words t 

^' The Lord said to ray Lord, sit thou on my 

r^ht hand until I make thine euftTOAC* \)cl^ iwiX« 
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Stool." This passage is quoted by Paul (Heb. 
i. IS) as referring to Cbrist. Now when the 
enemies of the Redeemer are subdued, will he 
oease to sit at the right hand of the Father? 
Smrely not : he will sit there enthroned in glory 
£or ever; and so the criminal will remain in 
prison for ever. In Gen. yiii. 7, we read that 
Noah sent forth a raven from the ark, << which 
went forth to and fro till the waters were 
dried." But it did not then return, nor ever 
afterwards. Hence some of the most eminent 
theologians in your church admit, that if the 
agreement do not take place on earth, if the 
sinner is not reconciled to Gk>d through the 
blood of Jesus, he never can be reconciled. If 
he ** die in his sins" he must perish eternally. 
Wherefore the Holy Spirit saith, « To-day if 
y^m will hear his voice, harden not your hearte." 
^^Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation." There is no day of salvation beyond 
the grave. Search the Bible from beginning to 
end, and you will not find a single promise of 
pardon in eteniity. << He that is imjust, let him 
be unjust still." 

But, perhaps, you will reply that there is one 
passage at least that speaks of forgiveness in the 
world to come. This is in Matt. xii. 32^ whfic^ 
i$Msud that the sin agasB&t t^ 1^^^ ^S^^^ 
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shall be forgiven neither in this world, nor in 
that which is to come." It is hence argued, tihiat 
though this particular sin be irremissible, theve 
is an implication that some transgressions are 
forgiven in the world to oome. As this passage 
is regarded as the main piUar of purgatory, let 
us give it a candid and careful examination* 

Certainly no forgiveness takes place in heaven, 
for no guilt enters there ; nor in hell, for out of 
it there is no redemption. Hence, if there be 
pardon at all after death, it must be in a third 
place. But Purgatory is not a place of pardon* 
but of punishment. The persons who go there 
are those who have not ^* fully satisfied the just- 
ice of God" for their sins, whether venial or 
mortal, and they go there to endure the torment 
due to them. If the last ^Eurthing of a debt 
must be paid, it evidently cannot be forgiven. 
But it is forgiveness that is spoken of in the 
text, which cannot therefore refer to Purgatory. 
In the parallel passages in Mark iii. 29, and 
Luke xii. 10, it is simply said that the sin 
against the Holy Spirit shall never be for- 
given. And that these two passages are explana- 
tory of the disputed text in Matthew, has been 
maintained by the most eminent of the Fathers, 

mcluding Augustine, Jerome, and Chrysostom. 

The word aiwp, translated " worVA." m«wa% oge^t 
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disperuation. With the Jews the present age 
was the dispensation of Moses ; the Aitnre that 
of the Messiah ; and our Lord seems to have 
quoted a proverh current among them to denote 
that which was to happen never. 

The next passage that claims our attention is 
1 Cor. iii. 12 — 17. Roman Catholics contend 
tiiat the apostle here teaches that we are saved 
** hy fire/' and this they say must be the fire of 
Purgatory. But " so as" is a term of compari- 
son denoting only a similitude of mode. To be 
saved so as by fire, is to be saved with great 
difficulty, like a person escaping from a confia- 
gration. Hence such persons are in Scripture 
compared to <<a brand plucked out of the fire." 
And the same idea occurs in Jude, verse 2d, 
^ Others save with fear, pulling them out of the 
fire,'* as the angel pulled Lot out of Sodom* 
This mode of expressing deHveranoe from immi- 
nent danger, was familiar to the best writers 
tmong the ancient heathen. 

Now, my dear Friend, you will observe Uiat 
this fire is not penal but probatory ; it is intended 
not to expiate sin; but to prove the work. 
" Every man's work shall be made manifest :" 
** it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall 
try every man's work, of what sort it is :" « if any 
iMo js work shall be burnt, \iQ ^d;^aii vq&q&^^^'^n 
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but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire." 
It is natural Aat we should enquire, what is k 
that is here said to be revealed, tried, and burned? 

Some say, the bad works of the Christian are 
here intended. But what is the meaning of 
building bad works on Christ ? And how can 
the fire of Purgatory "reveal" and "try" every 
man's work? For every man does not go there, 
but only such as build wood, hay and stubble* 
And how can this fire try any man's work, what 
sort it is, seeing that the state of his soul, and 
the precise amount of his guilt must be ascer- 
tained and decided on, before he goes there at 
all ? He goes there, not that his true character 
itnay be made manifest, but that his sins may be 
punished. This interpretation is inconsistent 
with itself, and derives no countenance from the 
context to which we shall presently refer* 

Others assert that the work to be burned up, 
and which is represented by wood &C) is the 
false doctrines which men mix up with the truths 
of the Gospel ; and that the fire that tries and 
bums them up, is persecution and affliction in 
the present life. But it is very questionable 
whether persecution has a tendency to destroy 
errors in religion. I think the reverse is the 
fact. 

Both these interpretations lixe mc/^n^YiX»fi\. 
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with the imagery employed by the apostle, a right 
apprehension of which, and of 4k nature of a 
Christian Church, would shew at once the clear- 
ness and beauty of his language. The sort of 
institutions that have obtained in the world, 
under the name of churches, is so different from 
that which the word of God describes, and there 
is such a total absence of Scriptural discipline 
in those churches, that I am afraid I shall have 
some difficulty in getting you to understand the 
explanation of this much litigated passage which 
I am about to offer. 

Take up your Bible now, and read from the 9th 
to the 17th verse inclusive. You perceive from 
the beginning of the cluster, that the Corinthians 
were divided into parties or fkctions. Some were 
for Paul, and some for ApoUos. Whence Paul 
takes occasion to remark, that ministers are God's 
fellow-labourers, i, e, fellow-labourers employed 
by God; and he calls the people who are the 
object of their labours, << God's husbandry;" and 
then immediately after (verse 9), <^ God's 
building." This last idea he takes up, and pursues 
to the end of the 1 7th verse. Now, observe it is 
the people of God that constitute the building ; 
it is not works nor doctrines, but the people 
themselves. And it is not Christians as such^ 
hat miokten that are the \>u\id«c%\ V)dl^ v^«^^ 
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ceive them into church^fellowship^ and admit 
them to the «i|oymeiit of all the privileges that 
Wong to the << household of God." The faith- 
fiol and vigilant steward of the household will 
take care that no alien, or enemy, shall intrude 
into this hallowed family-circle, or place himself 
at a feast intended only for <<the children" — a 
feast which at once hetokens onr reconciliatimi 
with Grod through the death of his Son, and our 
communion with one another through the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, " Abba, Father I" 

But there are many ministers who, either 
through ignorance, or weakness, or indolence, 
or mistaken charity, admit all classes indis- 
criminately to the privileges of the sanctuary, 
giving the hand of fellowship to men of the 
world — ^men totally destitute of the Christian 
spirit, whose views of the Gospel are radically 
erroneous, and whose lives are in every sense 
ungodly. In churches of this description, the 
dbcipline is so lax, if discipline it may be called, 
that they scarcely ever put away a " wicked 
person." Indeed, some of these ministers admit, 
that were they to remove all the unworthy mem- 
bers, they would have no members remaining ; 
and that such a step would be tantamount to a 
dissolution of their societies, aa^ v^q\^^\«»^ *va. 
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nine cases out of ten, to their own expulsion 
irom office. What must become of those build- 
ings that are mere piles of rubbish, consisting 
almost entirely of wood, hay, and stubble? 
<< For the time will come when judgment must 
begin at the house of God ! and if it first b^n 
at us, what shall the end be of them that obey 
not the Gospel of God ? And if the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner appear?" 1 Peter iv. 17, 18. When 
tribulation and persecution arise because of the 
Word, then all those combustible materials shall 
be consumed ; and only those which are fire- 
proof — the gold, silver, and precious stone — 
will remain; and these will pass the ordeal, freed 
fi-om their dross, and fused into more intimate 
communion. 

Such, dear Friend, is the meaning of this 
passage. There are many of a similar nature, 
to which 1 could refer you did my space permit. 
I entreat your attention to one concluding re« 
mark, bearing on the doctrine of Purgatory. 
From the analysis of the text which I have just 
submitted to your attention, it is quite clear, 
that the apostle means persons, and not their 
principles or their actions, when he speaks of that 
which is built on the foundation. Uww^^iVvn| 
members are represented by tYkft ^wA^V«i> «»^^ 
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stubble. Now these materials, in passing throngh 
the fire^ are utterly destroyed — ^reduced to a 
heap of ashes. They are not cleansed, purified, 
or in any way improved, but totally consumed I 
But the Purgatorial fire is not destructive, but 
corrective : its tendency is not to dissolve, but 
to purify — ^not to ruin, but to renovate. There- 
fore, the fire spoken of by Paul is not the fire of 
Purgatory. 

One other assumed authority remains to be 
considered. This is 1 Peter iii. 19, 20 : " By 
which he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison." This prison, it is confidently alleged, 
is Purgatory. But this interpretation is, ac- 
cording to the learned Edgar, << entirely mo- 
dern, and was utterly unknown to the ancients. 
The exposition is not to be found in all the pon- 
derous tomes of the Fathers." 

<< The prison is hell, in which those who, in the 
days of Noah, were incredulous, were, in the 
time of Peter, incarcerated for their unbelief* 
These spirits were, prior to the flood, in the 
body and on earth ; but in the apostolic age were 
consigned to the place of endless punishment. 
To these Jesus before his death preached, not 
in his humanity, but in his divinity : not by his 
own, but by Noah's ministry. He inspired the 
aate-deJuvian patriarch to preacVv T\i^V»ws«iv«aa 
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to a degenerate people. He officiated, says 
Calmet, not in person, but by his Spirit, which 
he communicated to Noah. Augustine among 
the ancients, and Aquinas among the school-men, 
were the great patrons of this interpretation; 
and the Afiican saint and the angelic Doctor 
have been followed by Deza, Hessel, Calmet, 
and many other commentators both in the 
Romish and Reformed communions."* 

If the prison here spoken of mean Purgatory, 
then these spirits must have been tortured 2,500 
years ! But one should think that it only re- 
quired a glance to see that this text gives no 
countenance to a middle place of punishment. 
The disobedient spirits, that were not led to 
repentance by the long-sufPering of God, and the 
preaching of Noah, but in the midst of their 
enormous guilt and iron-hearted impenitence 
were swept from the earth by the Deluge — 
surely these spirits did not go to Purgatory I 
They died in moital sin, and must have gone to 
hell, of course ; for if they escaped the place of 
the damned, for what class of sinners was it in- 
tended ? 

These remarks also apply to the quotation 
from Maccabees. A contribution was made to 

• Edgur's Variations ot Popw^, "^^g^ft ^^« 

o 2 
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have prayers o£Pered for the Jews who fell in batUa; 
in connexion with which it is said to be '<a holy 
and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead^ 
that they may be loosed from their sins.'' But 
these men died under the unrepented guilt oi 
idolatry, which is a damning sin. 

<< Invenemnt autem sub tunicis interfectornm 
de donariis idolomm, quse apud Jamniam fuer- 
unt : — omnibus . ergo manifestum factum est, o\» 
banc causam eos corruisse," 2 Mac. xii. 40. 
<< They found under the garments of the slain, 
gifts consecrated to the idols of Jamnia: — ^it was 
therefore evident to all, that this was the cause 
of their destruction." Surely, persons smitten 
by God for the crime of idolatry do not go to 
Purgatory I But if not, this passage cannot be 
alleged in support of any such place, even were 
the book from which it is taken possessed of any 
authority, which I deny; but my reasons I must 
defer till another opportunity. 

During the first 200 years of the Christian 
era, many of the Fathers wrote on the state of 
the dead, and while they speak at large on the 
bliss of heaven and the woes of hell, they never 
mention an intermediate state of punishment. 
Prayers for the dead were, indeed, in use long 
before the modem PurgatOT^ ^as thought of. 
But these prayers were offw^^ ^ox \)ca \ft»^\. 
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eminent saints, for prophets, apostles, evangelists, 
and martyrs, and even for the blessed Virgin 
herself, as appears from the ancient liturgies^ 
The object of these prayers was not to deliver 
l&em from the pains of a fancied Purgatory, but 
to increase their enjoyment in the bowers of the 
celestial paradise. No Roman Catholic will say 
that Mary, the mother of Jesus, went to Purga- 
tory, she being, according to them, immaculate 
and sinless. Yet for many centuries her soul 
was regulary prayed for. It follows, that the 
practice of praying for the dead does not prove 
the belief of the early Christians in the existence 
of a Purgatory. 

The gradual introduction of superstition into 
the Christian Church was marked by the custom 
of praying, not only for the redeemed in heaven, 
but for the damned in hell : that the joys of the 
former might be augmented, and the tortures of 
the latter alleviated. But they had no notion 
that the sufferer could ever be released from his 
j^rison. 

Something like the Papal Purgatory may be 
traced among the ancient heathens — in the phil- 
osophy of Plato, the oratory of Cicero, and the 
iioetry of Virgil.* But until the days of Origen, 



>...•♦ 



See particularly the 6lh Book ol NVc^'* Kaxv^cA- 
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wbo flourished in the fourth century, it was imr 
known to the Church of Christ. And the TLsiaii* 
ary i^ecuhitions of this erratic Father, differed 
very much indeed from the dogmas, on this 
point which the modern Chm'ch of Rome deems 
mrthodox. He fancied that all, saints and sim 
ners alike, not excepting " the mother of €rod" 
herself, would be compelled to pass through the 
general conflagration at the last day. Thus his 
fiery ordeal would not commence till the time 
when the modem purgatoi-y is supposed to termi- 
nate ; and he fancied it would try and purify idl 
the human family, with the single exception of 
the Son of God ! Mjiny of the most distin- 
giushed Fathers and school-men adopted tliis 
theory ; but is it not palpably unjust to quote 
their reveries on such a subject, in favour of 
the Romish Purgatory ? Does not the mer^ 
tyro at once perceive that such reasoning i^ 
grossly illogical. What think you, then, of dte 
author of " Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
seai'ch of a Religion," who concludes his authori- 
ties on this point by the following sentence : — 
*• With similar views it was maintained by St. 
Hilary (and Origen seems to have been of the 
same ojiinicm), that after the day of judgment, 
a//— own f/ie blessed Vihqi>; \\e.^>&¥-\.v — ^niust 
uliko puns through this iiro, to i^\miv X^«ai itws^ 
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their sins I" What an admirable finishing argu- 
ment in favour of Roman Catholic Purgatory I I 
And so the blessed Virgin herself is, according 
to St. Hilary,* to pass through Purgatory after 
the day of judgment, in order to be purified 
from her sins I Verily, this is new doctrine for 
the << Catholics of Ireland !" I tremble for the 
orthodoxy of the '< Bard of Erin." But poets 
do not make the best theologians ; and there is^ 
in the Edinburgh Review, an articlepn the ancient 
Fathers, ascribed to Mr. Moore, which shows 
that that gentleman has no more reverence for 
those personages than 

Your faithful Friend. 



* Such 18 the unanimous consent of the Fathers i An 
Irish peasant must hunt for this unanimous consent — an 
ignia faiuwt !— 'before he can receive any meaning from 
such language as this. *' The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all nn^" 1 John i. 7. He must compare 
hundreds of folios in Greek and Latin, before he can.un* 
derstand this simple sentence ! 
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LETTER XIV 



My dear Fribnd, 
J PROPOSE, m this letter, to offer » v^ry brief 
abstract of arguments which led me to reject the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, and which induce 
me still to persevere in that rejection. In a f<^* 
mer letter, I made some passing allusion to tke 
evidence of the senses, which the advocates of 
this tenet are compelled to impugn { must now 
beg you to look at the subject more oloselyb 
The illustrious Catholic, Pascal, that " prodigy 
of parts," whose name I often heard you pro- 
nounce with reverence, and whose " Thoughts** 
are eagerly read by many Roman Catholics, re- 
marks, with his accustomed oracular wisdom, 
that ^Hhe dogmatist is confounded by reason, and 
the sceptic by nature."* Sound logic will detect 
and refute the most subtle fallacies of the sophitti 
and expose to contempt the presumptuous igno«> 
ranee of the dogmatic ; while the irresistible evi- 
dence of the senses, the voice of nature, or rather 
the voice of God, equally intelligible to the 
savage and the sage, will << rebuke, with all 

♦ *'La Haisou coufond \e* Do^ia«L\!«.U^, <i\. Va. Nature 
Je§ Sceptiqucs, " 
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authority," the ptierilily ftnd th^ petQlenoe of 
geepticism. 

It is a melancholy fact, in the history of the 
human mind, that the dictates of common sense 
have been as little regarded in science as in re- 
ligion ; and that the philosopher, no less than the 
^Einatic, has sought to extinguish << the candle of 
the Lord'* in the soul of man, as a necessary 
pr^iminary to the successful establishment of his 
favourite theory. 

. ^^ To build religion upon scepticism, is the 
most extravagant of all attempts ; for it destroys 
the proofs of a divine mission, and leaves no na- 
tnral means of distinguishing between revelation 
and imposture. The Abbe Lamennais represents 
authority as the sole ground of belief. Why ? 
If any reason can be given the proposition must 
be faise. If none, it is obviously a mere groimd- 
lesB assertion."^ 

It was the fashion of the ancient sceptics to 
discard the evidence of the senses, and to contend 
that there was no certainty in human knowledge. 
Actuated by similar principles, the celebrated 
Descartes, when he undertook to build upa new 
system of philosophy, determined to take nothing 
for granted — not even bis own existence ! With 

♦ Sir Jaraes Mackintosh, Enc. Bt\\.. Yx^^cav, "^'>&* 
Note Q, 
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him, this fact was a matter of logical dedoction. 
His only assmnption was an act of the min^ 
€ogito, ergo sum. ** I think/' said he, << there- 
fore I exist." A notable discovery ! But, after 
all his care, this was a palpable begging of the 
-question. However, he went on from this pointi 
proving that he had a body, that there was a 
universe, and a God. And when he had thus 
ascertained the existence of God, he was satis* 
. fied, from the knovm goodness of his Creator, 
that his senses were not given to deceive him ; 
4xady therefore, that their evidence is to be relied 
on. Mr. Locke, the great reformer of mental 
philosophy, exerted his powerful talents to evince 
that the ideas in our minds, and not the things 
whi(4i they represent, are the objects of know- 
ledge. Then came Bishop Berkley, and taking 
up the same theory about ideas, clearly proved 
that there is no such thing as matter ; that our 
bodies, our friends, houses, lands, the earth, the 
luminaries of heaven, are nothing but ideas in 
the mind ! 

Afber him arose David Hume, and boldly 
pushed the ideal system to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, demonstrating, that as there is no matter, 
neither id there any mind — ^that there is neither 
/fody nor soul, neither heaven nor hell, neither 
God nor devil. Such a coiidvifiAWi^ ^»iA^ ^^a- 
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^Hced from the orthodox philosophy of the day, 
ai(tounded all sober-minded men, and aroused 
the energies of the illustrious Reid, who 
attacked the atheistical system at the foun- 
dation, and demolished it completely. He 
appealed to the common sense of mankind ; 
established the authority of the senses ; proved 
that they were given us by our gracious 
Creator, not to deceive and mislead us, but 
to be our infallible guides ; and that we arc 
so constituted by God, jbhat the existence of 
those things which are the objects of our senses, 
irresistibly forces itself on our minds as a first 
principle, which none can question but idiots or 
maniacs. Thus the mental bondage of centuries 
was broken — a mighty strong-hold was recov- 
ered from the enemy — a powerful obstacle to 
husaan improvement rolled out of the way. 
What Bacon achieved £»r the physical sciences, 
Reid accomplished for intellectual and moral 
philosophy — ^furnishing a noble illustration of the 
maxim of Pascal, already quoted ; — By force of 
reasoning he confounded the dogmatists, and the 
sceptics he silenced by appealing to nature. 

I am happy, my dear Sir, to be able to adduce 
the authority of Pascal on the present occasion. 
I hope it will have due weight on your candid 
nund. J shall quote aaotkeT oi \tt& Taa2Ha!B&\ — 

p 
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'^ If we shock the principles of reason^ otir 
religion will be absurd and ridicnlons." Again : 
<< Faith speaks clearly where the senses are 
silent, but never contradicts them. It is above 
them, but not opposed to them."* 

Now, this is the very distinction that Protes- 
tants are so amcious to establish. There oio 
many things quite beyond our comprehensian, of 
whose existence, nevertheless, we have not the 
slightest doubt. Such, for instance, is the union 
of body and mind in our own persons. Who 
has ever explained the nature of this mysterious 
connexion ? or disclosed the secrets of volition 
and bodily motion ? Yet these things we know 
as matters of fact, from consciousness and ex- 
perience. Thus there is an impenetrable veil 
drawn over many of the works of God, whose 
results are most familiar to us. They are beyond 
the reach of reason ; but they do not contradict 
it. Their hidden springs we cannot trace; bat 
could we ibllow them in their subtle operations, 
they would at once commend themselves to the 
understanding as displays of consummate wis- 
dom. 

* *^ Si on choqiie les principes de laraison, notre religion 
«era absurde et ridicule." *^ La foi dit bien ce qu*^ les seas 
ne disent pas, mats Jamais It contratre. Elle est au dessus 
et tion pas contre.** Peu^es d« M. P«bicb\. 0^. ^. 
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Roman Catholics and Unitarians contend that 
Protestants are inconsi^nt in heliering the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and rejecting Transnfo- 
stantiation ;-^and, I am sorry to observe, that 
several Romish advocates are ready to abandon 
^e Scriptural evidence of a plurality of persons 
in the Deity, conceding that it is contrary to 
•reason^ and unfoimded in revelation, and stxp- 
ported solely by the authority of the Chidrch — 
thus underminiag the main pillars of Christianity, 
in order to establish their own peculiar dogmas. 
This is a base and treacherous proceeding, which 
demands the loudest reprobation. The Bible 
dearly teaches the fact, that there is a Trinity of 
persons in Odd; but it does not explain the 
mode of the Divine subsistence, because we have 
not hcaltieB to comprehend it. << Can a man, 
• by searching, find out God ?" Man is a riddle to 
himself, and how can he understand the nature 
of a Being who is infinite in all his attributes ? 
It b impossible for the human mind to believe 
what is plainly a oonlaradictioB. But there are 
tidi^ iriiich seem to be contradictions, but are 
not so in i&ct. Man is mcnrtal and immortal. 
But not in the same sense. He is mortal as to 
his body, and immortal as to his souL Christ is 
equal and also inferior to the Father ; ec^jisl ^sv 
hifir oagiaal and immataVil^ loiitwe^^ voi^ \s&«xvs<c 

p2 
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in his assmned condition as Man and 
€rod is one, and God is three ; bnt not in the 
same sense. This would be a contradiction, and 
no evidence whatever conld bring a rational crea- 
ture to receive it. The divine Being exists as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and these three- 
otherwise perfectly distinct, are one God — and 
each of them viewed i^Mut is God. This ac- 
count of the Deity is revealed as matter of £Mi ; 
and as such we receive it, without presuming lo 
inquire ^^ how these things can be ;" for if we are 
told of << earthly things," and we understand them 
not, how can we understand when we are told of 
<< heavenly things ?" It is said, indeed, that it 
is impossible to believe what we do not know ; 
but this is sheer absurdity. Unless we reject 
the Bible, we must believe that the human soul 
exists after the death of the body ; but in what 
manner no man can pretend to telL Shall we 
reject matters of &ct, established on the most 
unquestionable evidence, because we cannot com- 
prehend their causes ? A principle of this kind, 
reduced to practice, would break, <* with one fell 
swoop," the springs of human action, dissolve 
into atoms the frame-work of society, and sud- 
denly extinguish all the luminaries of the intel- 
Jectim) world. 
Thus do we give our cheeiixA siaaeiii \o ^<ow& 
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tntthik which are taught us with sufficient evi> 
dence, although they may be above our limited 
comprehension. As children must learn and 
believe many things before they can understand 
their principles, even so must the wisest of men ; 
for here we see through a glass darkly, and know 
only in part. But it does not hence follow that 
we are called on to receive evident contradic- 
tions, or to reject the testimony of our senses. 
Without the testimony of the senses there can 
be no testimony whatever ! All evidence rests 
ultimately on the accuracy of our sensations. If 
these be delusive and lead us astray, it is impos- 
sible that we can be set right. God gave the 
senses to be our guides through life. Were they 
false and treacherous, when diligently and honest- 
ly employed, God himself would be the deceiver 
of his creatures, which is impossible. As he 
cannot contradict himself, so he does not require 
us to believe what the senses reject. The author 
of the Bible is the Creator of the human mind, 
to whose faculties and principles there is a. con- 
stant appeal in the volume of inspiration. By 
those faculties we know that God exists — that 
he has made the world — that he has spoken to 
num. What were all the miracles which his 
messengers were enabled to perform, but appeals 
to the senses of mankind fox \\ift -^t^^^ ^^R. ^'ss: 
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mission? The man that tries to sabrert the 
authority of the senses, is endeaYOiiring» thoi^li' 
unwillingly, to undermine the very << pillar and 
ground of the truth.'' Let no one deceive you, 
then, with a ^^ voluntary humility," in impugnhig. 
the evidence of the senses. It is a &dse kumilityy 
neither sanctioned hy the teaching nor the cx*»- 
ample of Jesus. 

There are certain principles of the imderstand-i 
ing hy which we perceive self-evident truths or 
axioms. We know intuitively that two and two 
are not five. Even Gk)d himself could not make - 
us helieve that two and two are five, without 
changing our nature. The same remark applies 
to all first principles. The denial of them shocks : 
the human mind, and does violence to our con- 
stitution. Now, Sir, as Transuhstantiation 
spurns the testimony of the senses, outrages all' 
the principles of reason, and mocks the common- 
sense of mankind, it cannot be from God. If > 
the dogma were really in the Bible, it would 
utterly destroy its claim to be a revelation from 
him. Archbishop Tillotson truly said, that an 
absurdity so monstrous, were it evidently con- 
tained in Scripture, would sink Christianity 
itself. Bring what arguments you may in favour 
of the Bible — appeal to all the evidences, exter-. 
nal and internal, that support iW- ^taSl, \i *\X \»m^ 
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that a wafer is a liying man, it thereby furnisher 
against itself evidence a huodred^fold more pow* 
eHiil than any that can be brought in its favour. 
Were we to receive the Bible with this mill-stone 
about it, we should, in order to be Christian^ 
cease to be rational ; and our faith in the God 
of revelation would involve a renunciation of the 
God of nature. We mu^t believe that our ey^^ 
are deceivers, and see nothing that is before 
them. The touch at ouce verifies their testi- 
mony^ but it still is au illusion. The sm«U 
interposes, and corroborates the evidence of 
its fellows; and last comes the taste, and at 
once pronounces them all in the right. Hear- 
ing cannot interfere in this question. Jt can 
only testify as to the utterance of certain sounds 
by the Priest ; but as to their meaning or trans-, 
forming power, it can say nothing for or against. 
Here, then, are four competent witnesses that 
have been our faithful friends and unerring 
guides through life — ^that have never in a single 
instance deceived us, except perhaps when dis- 
ordered by sickness — whose testimony is not. 
confronted by any conflicting evidence of the 
same kind on the opposite side; for even the 
Roman Catholics that swallow the wafer can 
perceive nothing more in it than their opponents. 
SbMll we not believe these mVae^^fik'^ T^s^ei 
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man that rejected their testimony in any otb«r 
case hut this, would require the care ef hw 
friends, being fit only for a lunatic asylum. 

I once saw a woman receiving the fiuehaiist* 
She held out her tongue, as usual, but it hi^-' 
pened that the wafer caught fast on a large pro- 
jetting tooth, on which it remained suspended 
for a considerable time, to the great horror of 
the Priest, whose ejaculations of *< miserable 
woman I" << unhappy wretch I" filled oar nuiid^ 
with alarm for the fate of the poor commmiicant* 
The good Father was afraid that Jesus Christ, 
supposed to be then and there dangling on the 
top of a dirty tooth, should fall down on tlie 
boards, and that his glorified person would 
thereby be dishonoured. So he devoutly came 
to the rescue; and taking his helpless god gently 
between tlie foi*efinger and thumb, safely lodged 
him on the woman's tongue, that he might go 
the way of all food ! 

My dear Friend, I do not wish to hurt your 
feelings by turning your faith into ridicule, 
although it is very difficult to treat this subject 
with gi'Hvity ; and one seems not only justified 
in taking up tlie weapons of satire where men 
are inaccessible to reason, but almost iu4>elled 
to the ciii^agreeable task by a sense of duty, in 
order, if possible^ toarou&o v>ur\HA»N<6^v»\s®Xx^^ 
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men from their fatal lethargy. Bnt I trust you, 
at'least, are accessible to reason. Let us attend 
then, to the following considerations. 

If Transubstantiation be true, the following 
contradictions must be admitted : — 

1. A thing may exist without its essential 
attributes. Christ is divested of these in the 
wafer, which has neither thought, feeling, nor 
motion. 

2. The attributes or " accidents " of a body 
may exist without the substance in which they 
naturally inhere. The Eucharist presents all 
the attributes without the substance of bread 
and wine. 

d. A body bounded in space may be in ten 
thousand places at the same time. Thus the 
human body of Christ may be on all the altars 
on earth at the same moment, and, alsO; in hun- 
dreds of millions of stomachs I 

4. A part is equal to the whole. The Host 
when elevated by the Priest is the body of 
Christ; and the Council of Trent decreed 
(Canon 3) << That the body of Jesus Christ is 
entirely contained in the Sacramental Eucharist 
under either species ; and, after separation, imder 
every part of these species !" Hence, if one of 
the communicants divided the portion of tW 
im£^ given to him into a tWxisasA ^mNs^ «sv^ 

p3 
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then swallowed them, he would have a thousand 
human hodies in his stomach I And thesa all 
made out of one body I And, after all, there is 
but one body of Christ I Amazing in&tuation I 
5. That which exists already may begin to* 
be. Jesus has existed in his human nature for 
more than eighteen centuries, but the Priest 
gives him existence — ^forms him out of bread 
and wine — every time he says Mass. ** Tlie 
Scm of God is formed in the species without 
creation, generation, or motion; and exists with- 
out locality, quantity, or extension." 

These may serve as a cqpecimen of the 
numerous contradictions which flow £rom this, 
teeming fountain of absurdity and monstrosities. 
We are told, by Roman Catholics, that in oppos* 
ing this tenet we call in question the power of 
Grod. But we do no such thing. We know 
that with God all things are possible that do not 
involve a contradiction. He cannot deny him- 
self — cannot lie — cannot be unjust or ignorant-«« 
cannot cease to be in any particulai* place — can- 
not change. He can create innumerable worids 
with a word, but cannot make a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time. He might change 
a mouse into an elephant ; but then the elephant 
so formed would not be a mouse. When the 
^nnl cast iruiu the haud o£ ^biae^ (JEi^^'vc*"^^ 
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became a serpent, it was not a rod. Qod never 
rehired any one to b^^ve in an ex^rcis^ qf hi# 
power producing a change not evident to tibe 
senses. To them, Moses in bis mm^lm appealed^ 
and so did our liord himself. 

He appeared to the dismples, ^^to whom aIsO" 
he showed himself alive afler bis passion by many. 
in^ible proofs,** Acts i, 3. Now what were these? 
<<many inMUble proofs," by wlii^b bis resur<- 
reetton was demonstrated to his followers? 
You will find them recorded in the twenty^ 
fourth chapter of Luke. " And as they ^u» 
spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them> 
and saith unto them. Peace be unto you* But 
they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
that they had seen a spirit. And he said unta 
them. Why are ye troubled? and why do; 
thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my 
hands and rmf feet tiiat it is 1 myself: handle^ 
me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and boneft 
as ye see me to have. And when he had thus- 
spdken, he showed them his hands- and his 
xeev. 

Now, dear Friendly mark weU this pa9sa99* 
Jesus submitted his person to the examination, 
of the senses, to prove that he was really their 
Lord and Master. << Handle me 0^.4^*%"-^ 
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** A spirit liat^ not flesh and bones as ye see me 
to have/' It 6€|ems, then, Jesus has flesh and 
bones ; so your Ctnirch teaches. But fl^sh and 
bones oan be handled and seen ; and if, when we 
n»ake the experiment in this way, we cannot find 
flesh and bones in the wafer, we must be excused 
if we affirm that it certainly is not Jesus him* 
self. The apostles were the witnesses of what 
they felt, and saw, and heard ; and on the testi- 
mony of their senses rests the whole superstruc- 
ture of Christianity I If they be found fklse 
witnesses— that is, if the senses are not to be 
relied on — ^the Church's faith is vain ; she is 
yet in her sins. 

But then we are told that Thomas was incre- 
dulous, and that a blessing is pronounced on 
those who believe without seeing. Yes, without 
but not against seeing. Thomas is not censured 
for not believing against the senses, but for not 
believing on testimony. The churches of God 
have ever since rested on the evidence which 
Thomas rejected ; namely, the assertion of the 
apostles as to what they saw, and felt, and 
heard. A chosen few were selected to bear this 
testimony to an unbelieving world ; a testimony 
perfectly unexceptionable, and so abundantly 
corroborated by a vast accumwVatAoik of other evi- 
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dtoce, that no man that honestly weighs it, can 
torn away from it without being convinced. 
But if, instead of the living, well-known person 
of Christ, with its *< human feice divine,'' the other 
apostles had presented Thomas with a loaf of 
bread, would he have been bound to believe that 
this was the risen Saviour ? Most certainly not. 
And if the disciples had pointed to the bread 
and wine used at the Lord's Supper, and said, 
" Here lies Jesus of Nazareth, the very person 
who hung on the cross, and rose from the grave," 
they would have been laughed at by every man 
of common sense, as the most pitiable fanatics ; 
and Christianity itself would have perished from 
tlie earth, forgotten among those innumerable 
abortions of superstition which mark an age of 
ignorance and religious enthusiasm. 

I have said, that were this dogma contained 
in the Bible, it could not be received as a book 
inspired by God. It is incumbent on me, there- 
fore, to prove that it is not in the Bible ; and to 
this point I now request your earnest attention* 
X may first remark, that the most celebrated 
divines of your church admit that it is not a Scrip- 
tural doctrine. This conicession is very impor- 
tant from such men as Scotus, Erasmus, Cardinal 
Cajetan, Bellarmine, and Bishop- Fish.er« 

/ will firet advert to tii© ^tVi <^Q3»^\«t ^ '^'a^ 
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Gospel by John, which modem writen quote 
with very great confidence; but which I shall 
prove to be wholly inapplicable. For if eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ be 
taken as referring to the Lord's Supper, it woald 
confine salvation to those who partake of the 
Eucharist, thus excluding infants, and the whole 
Jewish church for many ages, as well as others 
who, from various circumstances, could not com-4 
municate. <' Unless ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you." V. 53. These are the words ; from whidi 
it would follow, on Papal principles, that none 
but communicants are in a state of salvation. 
And from the following words it appears, with 
equal clearness, that no one that swallows the 
wafer can ever be lost I <« Whoso eateth 
my fleshy and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life, and I #ill raise him up at the last day.'- 
Can this language refer to the sacrament ? No, 
my Friend, it is a strongly figurative mode of 
expressing (in the Oriental style) the act of be- 
lieving on the Son of God. The same thing is 
frequently called coming to Christ ; of which wo 
have an instance in this very chapter, verse 35, 
which is perfectly synonymous with the one 
ah'eady quoted : ^' He thttt comelhunto me shall 
Jaevcr hanger ; and he that \)e\iex<a\k wi \3W5 '^tksiJ^ 
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never thirst."' The Jews, understanding our 
Lord's words literally, he condescended to ex- 
plain them, saying, <* It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words 
that I speak unto you they are spirit, and they 
are life*" What can he^ more satisfactory ? 

The ancient Others did not agree with your 
dirines on this point. Origen says the letter of 
this passage kills. Augustine lays it down as a 
principle of interpretation, that if any passage of 
Scripture seem to oonmiand a << heinous wicked-* 
ness," it must not be understood literally ; and 
he selects the sixth of John as an illustration. 
£ating human flesh and drinking human blood, 
is most *^ heinous wickedness" indeed, of which, 
according to this great father, the modem Ro- 
man Catholics are guilty. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell on this passage, for three general coun- 
cils have conceded that the language does not apply 
to the Eucharist at aU, and that it must be under-^ 
stood figuratiyely and spiritually; even the Coun- 
cil of Trent, eager as they were for arguments^ 
gave up this text to the enemy.* 

Turn we now to the words of institution, 
Matth. xxvi. 26 — ^29. You say this langus^e 
must be understood according to the letter, as 

• Ste Noie C. 
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asserting a real substantial change. Be it so: 
let us analyse it according to the letter. ^< Jesiw 
took bread and blessed it, and gave it. (the bread 
which is the only antecedent in the sentence) to 
the disciples,, and said, Take, eat ; this is my 
body." Now, mark it was bread he gave them; 
which they held in their hands, when he uttered 
the supposed magical words of consecration, hoc 
est carpus meum. Does the Priest say, TiJce, eat, 
before he consecrates ? Then he does not aet 
according to the letter I Again, according to 
the strict letter, his words can apply only to the 
identical piece of bread which he then held in his 
hand. Supposing that to be really changed into 
his body, how can it be thence inferred that every 
piece of bread that a Priest chooses to take into 
his fingers may be thus transformed ? Is not 
this drawing a general conclusion from a parti- 
cular premise ? But is it right to call a wafer 
<' bread T* The people ask for bread ; and the 
Priest gives them — ^not a serpent, indeed — but a 
wafer I And this is acting according to the 
letter I But why not give the cup ? Jesus gave 
it, and said, << Drink ye all of this." This is 
plain enough. But your church does not give 
the cup at all, and yet she acts according to the 
/e/^er/ This is marvellous I But this is not 
^11: — Oiu' Lord says (spe^iidug ^^vxw^vtv^ v» \>we 
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leUer) that the cap and not the wine is his hlood* 
Is the ved^l transubstantiated into blood ? It 
most be so, since the words are to be understood 
literally! Once more; this same blood thus 
made out of a cup, is afterwards called the " fruit 
of the vine." Now, every body knows that the 
fruit of the vine is the grape. So, then, we have 
a cup turned into the blood of a living man, which 
blood was at that moment flowing in his veins I 
And this blood suddenly becomes grapes, and 
tjbey all drink the gnq^ I There is literal in- 
terpretation I Into what a mass of absurdities 
should we convert the Bible, were we to inter- 
pret its luminous pages on this principle I Is 
this tdking the Word of God in " its plain, ob- 
vious, and natural meaning?" If so, the Re- 
deemer is literally a door, a vine, a rock, a way, 
foundation, a lamb, a lion, a rose, a lily, a star, 
a sun, &c. In all these cases, the verb to bey 
naturally and obviously means to signify, or to 
represent. And this is the meaning assigned to 
it by Roman Catholics themselves, in such places 
as the following, where the form of expression 
is precisely the same as that used by our Lord 
at the institution of the supper: — '^ The seven 
good kine are (represent) seven years" — " The 
seven empty ears, shall be seven years of famine," 
Gen. xYi. 26, 27. — " TUe sftyew «\»3:^ «s«i "^^ 
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angela of the sevea oliarehefl; and the seTen 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seren 
churches." Rev. i. 20. Let me ask, do these 
words prore that a minister is a star, Or that a 
candlestick is a church? And how can yoa 
answer in the neg^tire, without, at the same 
time, rejecting the only shadow of evidence in 
favour of Transuhstantiation ? David's frieada 
brought him water to drink at the risk of their 
lives, passing through the host of the Philistines 
from the well at Bethlehem. But he cast it on 
the ground, saying, << Shall I drink the blood of 
these men that have put their lives in jeopardy ?*' 
1 Chron. xi. 19. Was this water really blood 
because David called it so ? How, then, can you 
believe the wine of the Eucharist blood, merely 
because it was said to represent blood? But 
wherefore multiply examples, when, according 
to the current phraseology of the Bible, the 8ab«- 
stantive verb tobeyiB employed to signify betoken, 
represent ; and when the writers of your diureh 
so imderstand it throughout the Sacred Volume, 
the words at the Lord's supper alone excepted ? 
Here, then, is a dogma denied by the senses, and 
denounced by the common-sense of mankind as 
revolting to the principles of reason, supported 
onJjr by a forced explanation of a single passi^ 
of Scriptarey interpreted on pxmdi^e* x^v^x. ctta- 
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v«ii; Ihe most perspicuous language into nonsense ! 
Ciui yon any longer believe it ? Christians are 
said by Paul (Eph. v. 30.) " to be members of 
Christ^s body, of his flesh, and of his bones." 
Apply the transubstantiation principle of inter*^ 
pretation to this passage, and what will you make 
of it ? Mark, we are not merely members of his 
body — ^that might be mystically understood ; ^' but 
of his flesh and of his bones." How literal I 
How cautiously worded — as if to of)yiate the 
possibility of a figurative explanation I ^Take 
the words <^ in their plain, obvious, and natural 
meaning.'' All the believers that ever lived are 
literally parts of the body of Christ that hung on 
the cross, entered the grave, and is now seated 
on the throne of God ! Do you startle at this ? 
" Well, but suppose the inspired Apostle in- 
tended to teach this, how could he do it more 
plainly than he has done it ?** << Members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones." Was ever 
truth expressed in clearer terms ? 

Do you shrink, my Friend, from this literal in- 
terpretation on account of the monstrous conse- 
quences it involves ? Let me tell you that they 
are not half so monstrous as those involved in 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. And I fear- 
lessly assert, that the reasoning from this text 
to show that every believer cot«^\\.\A.«8» '^^a^^ ^'csv* 
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of the mystical, but of the physiccd body of 
Christ, is by far more forcible than any that can 
be employed in favour of the conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of the Son of God.* 

I am, &C. 



* And, therefore, on Romish principles^ every com- 
municant must 8<¥alIow the whole Church of Christ T ! 
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LETTER XV- 

My dear Friend, 
Cardinal Bellarmine argues that because no 
opposition was made to Transubstantiation during 
the first six centuries of the Christian era, it must 
have been received by the church from the begin- 
ning. But any man acquainted with the history of 
the church, would draw from this impoitant fact a 
conclusion diametrically opposite. What I Tran- 
substantiation remain six hundred years in the 
church without being opposed I The thing is 
impossible. Is there a single doctrine of the 
Grospel that was not assaulted fiercely by heretics 
and heathens ? And think you that this dogma 
is so rational, so agreeable to common sense, that 
no body — ^no malicious heretic or persecuting 
heathen — would loAve yentured to expose the 
God-ci-eating and Grod-eating practices of the 
sect every where spoken against ? Is it credible 
that Arius and his followers, who flourished in 
the fourth century, would have made no men- 
tion of a tenet so obnoxious to the shafts of ridi- 
cule? 

We are, however, able to tell when the doc- 
trine obtained a footing in X\\q cWcOa.* ^ liSsaxvN^ 
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from Justin Martyr, Origen, and Tertullian, that 
during the first three hundred years the Lord's 
Supper was administered, with some slight yari- 
ations, in different churches, in the following 
manner: — First, the Word of God was read. 
Then the congregation sang the praises of God. 
After which followed a general prayer, oonsist- 
ing of petitions for divine mercy, and thunk.. 
giving offered oyer the hread and wine, and 
other things oflfered by the futhful as first fruits 
onto Grod, of which they partook in ocmimemor- 
adon of the dying love of Jesus. At the eoticla- 
sion of the prayer, all the people said. Amen. 
None but communicants were present on these 
occasions, and they assembled generally at 
supper-time. The bread was broken and the 
wine poured out by the minister, and handed 
round by the deacons to the people, who re- 
ceived it sometimes standing and sometimes 
sitting. Thus it was for the first three knn- 
dred years — the time of the church's parity sad 
glory.* 

We are tauntingly asked, where was our re- 
ligion before Luther? Our r^ly is, that its 

* See Lord King's Inquiry into the Constitution, &€•» 
of the Primitive Churchesi where the authorities are 
quoted at length. And M.OB\ieVm, X3« ie\i\» Christian. 
aate ConstanUnnm, 
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doctrines were always in the Word of God, to 
wluch we confidently appeal, and that they were 
professed hy the church of Christ, wherever it 
prevailed, during the best ages of its history. 
Well may we retort the question, and ask, 
where was the present system of Uie Church of 
Rcmie during 1200 years of the Christian era ? 
We ehalUu^e all your learned men to produce 
the word TVcmsuhstanHatian in any book written 
before the year 1215, when Innocent III. in- 
vented the name and established the doctrine in 
the 4th' Lateran council I Thus you perceive it 
is a novelty, *' both name and thing.'* 

Pasgasius, who flourished more than eight 
hundred years after Christ, was the first author 
tiiat .wrote a formal defenco of this doc^rrae. 
The idea, indeed, had been started before, inci- 
dentally, in the controversy about the worship 
of images. The Synod of Constantinople had 
argued that there was no image of Christ allowed 
by Scripture but the elements in the Eucharist, 
to which the second Council of Nice, assembled 
in 787, replied, that the sacrament was not the 
image of Christ's body, but the body itself. 
The m<mk Pascasius Radbartus, published his 
defence, already mentioned, in the year 818. 
Even Bellarmme admits that '* he was the fi£«&^ 
who, in an express and co^\Q\k& TWMHSkKt'* ^^rt^"^ 
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on the truth of the Lord's body and blood." 
What I one of the principal doctrines . of the 
Bible — a doctrine of which the faithfiil were re- 
minded weekly by the elements of the Eucharist 
^~was never taken iq) and formally expounded 
for eight hundred years, until, after the long lapse 
of ages, a monk in his cell bethought him of 
the praiseworthy undertaking I None of the 
<< Fathers," prolific as were their pens, numerous 
and ponderous as were the tomes they left be- 
hind, ever wrote a single tract upon this most 
ironderful of all the mysteries of the Christian 
system I And, notwithstanding, this unaccountr 
able silence, the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion has been fimily believed by the Church, of 
.Christ in all ages I You may believe this if you 
please ; but if you do, you will << believe it be- 
cause it is impossible !" 

The arguments of Pascasius were soon refuted 
by the learned and accomplished Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, who was ac- 
counted the glory of Germany. " Some, of 
late," said he, << not having a riglit opinion con- 
cerning the body of Christ, which was born, suf- 
fered, and rose from the dead, have asserted that 
it is received in the Eucharist ; which error we 
have opposed with ail our might!" 
He stood not aloue in. \\\s o^y^^^vXawv \m \W 
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m^strous novelty. All the great theologians 
of the age rose up in arms against it, among 
whom it is snflicient to mention Scot us and 
Bertram, whose works circulated for many 
ages throughout the Christian world without any 
censure for heresy.* The controversy wa« 
again revived by Berengarius, an archdeacon, 
in 1050, after it had slept for about two hun- 
dred years, during which the tenet silently 
grained ground among the ignorant clergy, whose 
privilejipes and power it was so well fitted to en- 
hance. Berengarius, therefore, received worse 
treatment than his predecessors, having been seve- 
ral times compelled to recant. But he no sooner 
obtained his liberty each time, than his recan- 
tation was recanted. He was, nevertheless, very 
leniently dealt with by Pope Gregory VIL, 
whose conduct, on this occasion, is both amusing 
and instructive. He appointed a &st of thirty 
days, with a view to obtain a divine revelation 
as to the truth or falsehood of this doctrine. 
I>oes this show that the head of the church then 
firmly believed this dogma ? Does it not betray 
his ignorance and doubts on this vital question ? 
Just think of the present Pope Gregory . XV L 
proclaiming a fast in order to ascertain the truth 

• DuPin,u.8\,^l. 
Q 
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of Trangnbstantiation — ^tbe test of oi'thodoxy-^^*- 
the great ^< burning article'' of the church 1 1 

Well, Gregory had a conference with ike 
blessed Virgin, (^' who alone destroys all here- 
isies,"*) and she gave him a gracious answer ! 
Now, what think you, my dear Friend, was the 
purport of this answer ? Why, that they should 
leave the matter just as the Scriptures had left 
it I ^' Nothing," said she, << should be acknow- 
ledged on this subject, but what is contained in 
authentic Scripture, against which BereBgariiafi 
has no objection."'!' Here we have the Virgin 
Mary a convicted heretic But the truth is, the 
Pope invented this answer himself, that he might, 
by a pious fraud, rescue the champion of truth 
from the fangs of persecution. A council assem- 
bled at the Lateran, over which Pc^e Nieliokus 
presided, compelled Berengarius to declare that 
<< the body of Christ is in a sensible manner 
broken by the hands of the Priest, and greuiid 
or bruised by the teeth of the faithful." Wo to 
the man that would dare to grind the body of 
Christ (s. e. the wafer) with his teeth at the pre- 
sent day I He would be cast from the altar as 
a fiend incarnate. << Tempora mutantur et nos 
nuttanutr in illis r Even the Church of Rome 

* Gregory XVI. \ >«UV\\\oti, b. \^ft . 
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changes with the changing^ times! A subse- 
quent council, with Gregory at its head, set aside 
Uik declaration for a statement less- gross and 
revolting. It was this Gr^ory that first ordered 
a hell to be rung at the Mass. I hare consulted 
ser^ral authorities, with a view to learn when, 
the Host was first elevated to be adored by the 
people. This point I have not yet precisely 
ascertained. I think that it soon fiollowed the 
ringing of the bell ; for it is not at all probable 
that Gregory, with his views of the matter, 
would have encouraged the worship of the ele- 
ments. 

<< Transubstantiation, after the death of Beren- 
garius, advanced by slow and gradual steps to 
maturity. Some continued to resist its inroads 
on the simplicity, truth, and beauty of Christian 
^eologpy. But the majority of the clergy and 
laity, in the spirit of perversity, and the phrensy 
of superstition, adopted the deformity. Its pa- 
trons, however, found great difficulty in mould- 
ing it into form. Many editions of the novelty 
were circulated through Christendom ; and aQ 
exhibiting the changes of correction and the 
charms of variety. The council of Lateran, in 
1215, enrolled it among the canons of the Romish 
communion ; and the Lateran decision wa& <:aw> 
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firmed at Constance, and finally established at 
Trent."* 

Thus, after stmggling for 300 years with the 
little ligfht of reason and Scripture that remained 
in the Roman Chnrch daring those iron ages ei 
ignorance and mental degradation, this extraovw 
dinary doctrine — this pyramid of absurdity, des- 
tined, it would seem, to remain as an enduring 
monument of the imbecility and fatuity oi the 
human mind, was established at length, twelve 
centuries after the introduction of Christianity, 
and one or two before the Reformation I Auri- 
cular confession was also established at the same 
time. Surely, dear Sir, you will never again 
have the face to ask any Protestant where his 
religion was before Luther I You see we can 
turn upon you the arffumentum cui haminem withi 
great efiect. But this is a point which I must 
resume on another occasion. 

The unsettled state of Europe, the towering 
ambition of the clergy, the gross ignorance oi 
the people from the lowest to the highest (for in 
these times, according to Dr. Johnson, noblemen 
were ashamed to know how to write their 
names), and, above all, the total neglect of the 

« Edgar, p. 390, 
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Word of God, will easily aooount for the steady 
progress and idtunate sway of this monstrous 
tenet. The way had heen paved for it hy the 
exaggerated enlogiumsy and the extravagantly 
figurative languagey employed by the Fathers in 
reference to the Lord's Supper. Add to this^ 
the strong propensity of the human mind to 
worship a visible and tangible divinity — a pro« 
pensity universally manifested by heathen na* 
tions, and too often betrayed by God's peculiar 
people — and you have an account of the intro- 
duction and prevalence of the dogma, which is 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The Gospel, moreover, was at an early age 
corrupted by the intermixture of ^< science falsely 
so called,'' with its simple and saving truths. The 
philosophic jargon of Aristotle, with its '^ sub« 
stances and accidentSy^'invested as asuit of armour^ 
the semi-pagan form of Christianity that prevailed 
in the dark ages ; and thus logically equipped^ it 
was called the ScHooii Divinity. Never could 
Transubstantiation have obtuned a footing in 
the Church, were it not that the minds of In^i 
were bewitched by those subtle distinctions, mid 
unintelligible definitions, which, bearing the 
semblance of exalted wisdom, at once «¥L<£>\l^ft4. 
the admiration of the wlgax, vai^ c««W5/b»^^ ^^^ 
igaomaee of the learned v Nf\u!b& ^Sfta ^►^'^^i "i 

q2 
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knowledge" was taken away from the pe<^)e^ 
and common sense itself was placed mider the 
ban of exconmiunication. 

But suppose the Church were not sufficiently 
attentive to mark the early growth of this 
<< unnatural wen," which has in its full and mons-* 
trous developement so grievously disfigured the 
Christian system ; is that any reason that we 
should not earnestly seek its excision, when its 
revolting , deformity is obtruded on every eye ? 
It was while the husbandman slept that the ene- 
my sowed tares. How foolish would that hus- 
bandman have appeared, had he contended that 
t^e tares were really wheat, because he did not 
detect the enemy in the mischievous act? What 
is the defence set up for this doctrine ? Why, 
the whole Christian world did not rise up to 
denounce it at its first appearance, and, there- 
fore, it cannot be a novelty. This is pretty 
much like the reasoning of an Irishman, when 
accused of sheep-stealing. Two or three re- 
spectable witnesses deposed that they saw him 
stealing the sheep. 

" That may be, GentJlemen of the jury," said 
*lie accused, " but I can produce fifty men who 
will swear that tbey did ivot «ee me doing it." 
We can adduce the uuec^mNOcaX \ft%>a5fta\v>j vsiii 
^he ablest ecclesiastics oi Xlh»Vr ^oa^H-^^ waa.- 
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meats of the Roman Church — ^most strenuously- 
put forth against this dogma, as soon as it 
appeared before the world in a tangible form ; 
and if our opponents can bring forward a hun- 
dred authors who say nothing on the subject, 
what is that to the purpose ? 

I am, &c^ . 



. 'I. 
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LETTER XVL 

My dbar Friend, 
You are asked, in the ^* Qronnda of the Catholic 
Doctrine," "Do you not pray to images?" And 
you are taught to answer, " No, we do not ; he- 
cause, as hoth our catechism and conmion-sense 
teach us, they can neither see, nor hear, nor help 
us." 

So your church is ready to appeal to common- 
sense when she fancies its evidence iavourahle to 
her claims ; hut she scruples not to thrust it out 
of court when it ventures to lift up its voice 
against her. This is not fair. If a witness be 
entitled to a hearing on one side, why not on 
the other ? If common-sense teaches you that 
a picture can neither see, nor hear, nor help you, 
the same common sense teaches that the Host 
can " neither see, nor hear, nor help you." 
Your church admits the autliority of the senses, 
and pleads it in her favour in some cases ; with 
what show of consistency, then, can she place 
her interdict on their exercise in other cases 
which come immediately within their proper 
sphere ? 
The Greek Cliurcb, m tV ev^^Jli woJwo^, 
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Strongly opposed the introduction of images as 
objects of religious veneration in the churches. 
But the superstitious Latins were determined, 
at all hazards, to decorate the sanctuary with 
those << he^s to devotion." If the devotion be 
genuine, images can perform towards it only the 
part of the parasite, consuming the vitality of 
that which they are expected to cherish. But, 
indeed, they can help that devotion only of which 
thq alma mc^er — the fruitful mother — is ignor- 
ance. This is frankly avowed, or at least im- 
plied, in the Roman Catholic apologies for their 
use. <' They, are the books of the ignorant." 
Truly they are ; and none but a grossly ignorant 
people could rely on their assistant.* 

I have already adverted to the tendency of 
the human mind to frame for itself a palpable 
divinity. The thought of an infinite spirit 
overpowers our feeble minds, and, immersed as 
we are in the pollutions of the world, we cannot, 
without a painful effort, rise to the contemplation 
of excellence in the abstract. Hence the children 
of fallen Adam *< did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge." They " changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things." (Rom. i. 23.) 
To this weakness of our natuxe^ %q ^^wv^fe \» xvssv 
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out into criminal excess, God has graeionsly con- 
descended in the gift of his Son. He is ** th^ 
brightness of his Father's glory and the express 
image of his person/' but the effulgence of that 
glory is so softened and shaded by tJie YeA of 
humanity, that, without dazzling tilie mind, it 
enlightens and cheers the heart. In the perMn 
of Christ, as God manifested in the flesh, ire 
have a living illustration of the attributes 
and character of the Deity. In him God de^ 
flCMQids from his <' topless throne," and &Yealang 
himself of the *< form*' of his eternal Majesty 
assumes the form of a servant, and being found 
in fashion as a man, humbles himself unto death, 
even the death of the cross. H^%, then, is aa 
impersonation of all that is lovely and exceilent, 
on which the mind may dwell with never-aiding 
delight ! " Whom," says Peter, " having not 
seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory," 1 Peter i. 8. Do yon 
want an image — an " express image" of the in- 
visible God? Behold the man Christ Jesus! 
Do you want a memorial of the crucified Re- 
deemer — a remembrancer of the triumphant but 
absent Mediator ? Go to the table of the Lord, 
and consider what that meaneth. The bread 
broken and the wine poured oul vf*^ \j&tftK^Aw^>5 
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remind you of the dying eompassion of him whom 
biikving not seen you love. Here is the only 
lecture of Christ I How simple, yet how snhlime 
is this moaument of redemption ! More durable 
than brass, it can neither be corroded by time 
nor destroyed by power. The pyramids of 
£lgypt have ceased to tell the story of their 
birth, or the fame of their founder; the ingenuity 
oi the learned cannot extort the meaning of their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. But this ordinance is 
established for perpetuity; and so long as the 
SUB and the moon ^idure, its motto, << This do 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME," SO simple in form, 
so pregnant in meaxung, will be intelligible 
to every kindred, and tribe, and tongue of tiie 
biuiian family. 

" This do in remembrance of me." Memory, 
my Friend, r^ers to the absent and the past. 
To talk of remembering the present is absurd. 
You have just read that Peter speaks of Jesus 
as unseen. He cannot, tlieref<H*e, be visible on 
the altar, as your church contends. The Priest 
offers up Christ to conmiemorate the offering of 
Christ I A father murders his son in remem- 
brance of the murder of his son I What snper- 
iKfcive absurdity I No, my dear Sir ; we walk 
by £uth and not by sight. We know tlbal ^^^^^^ 
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is in heaven, crowned with glory; bnt his me* 
morials.are with us here below- By the senses 
we perceive bread and wine : there is no oth^r 
substance; no human body concealed under 
their " accidents." But we look through these 
shadows to the glorious Reality, <<whom the 
heavens must receive till the restitution of all 
things." By faith we discern the Lord's body 
in this ordinance. We recognize its object, enJ 
ter. into its spirit, feel its sacredness, and realisie 
the blessings so beautiftdly pourtrayed in its 
expressive emblems. If by discerning the Xiord's 
body be meant a literal perception' of it by the 
senses, no such thing takes place. Roman Ca- 
tholics do not pretend to see, or feel, or taste 
any thing but a mixture of flour and water. 
These they discern, but nothing more. There 
is np real presence of the body of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper ; that is in no sense or form any 
where present but in heaven. Some Protestants 
write vaguely on this subject; but if ,i;hey 
attended more to Scripture than to old treatises 
on divinity, they would be more cautious in 
speaking of a "real presence." To discern the 
Lord's body is religiously to bear in mind the 
sncred commemorative character of the institn- 
tlon. The disorderly Corinthians failed to do 
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ttu6 : ^bey seexi to liave used the «aiictified de* 
meats at a common meal, and were, therefore, 
0bnm^j eansiired by the s^Nwtiie. 

Let Roman Catholics, then, abandon the an- 
tenable dogma of Transubstantiation ; let them 
retiuia to the primiiire isusrt^om, and gire bread 
atid wine to the yeo^; let diem regard the 
^wdinasoe m a remembrancer of the deaith of 
Ckrifit^'^ remembranoer impressirely significant 
of his -ataung ^ufferitigs, and the efiects which 
Sow from them — veeonciltation wilii God and 
^ commnnieii of saints : let them do this, and 
they will inquire no ether image of Christ. 

Your church. Sir, is very inconsistent. At 
one time the senses are aH naught-^vile and 
tneaeherous deceivers : at another, they are Ihe 
most «KoeUent helps of devotion-^he wings of 
the soul, by which she soars in her seraphic 
oontem^tions to the very gates of heaven. 
** The flight of a good picture or image, £ar 
example, of Christ upon the cross — hdps to 
enkindle devotion in our hearts." So says the 
'< Grounds of die Catholic Doetaine." But where 
SOB Ihe good pictures of Christ? You know the 
sort of miserable daubs that adorn the bed-rooms 
of tlie ignonmt peasantry. But suppose the 
picture ever so well executed, is it a likeT!Lfi»&'^ 
The artist never saw the ongmailL. ^o ^^ ^^^ 

R 
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things to which yon are to pay << due'^hononr and 
veneration"* (how vagae the language ! how 
uncertain the standard !) are hnt the creations of 
the painter's fancy. 

But do they enkindle devotion? I do not 
think so. I bowed before them a thousand 
times in << going round the stations'' In the 
chapel, and I never found that they produced 
this e£Fect. If I looked on the picture, my 
attention was diverted £rom my prayers; and 
through the roving of the eye, many thoughts 
foreign to the business in hand were sog^ 
gested. Thus the mind is distracted, and say- 
ing prayers becomes a mere mechanical exer- 
•cise, which might be performed as well by an 
automaton. If some monk, who labours at his 
vocation in the smoky laboratory of superstition, 
were fortunate enough to invent a praying 
f/utchine, what an acquisition it would be to the 
church! The Pope would certainly grant his 
letters patent to secure the property : and if the 
rich were allowed to use it on paying license, it 
would add greatly to the temporal comfort of 
both clergy and laity, without at all lessening the 
sanctity of either. 

The obtrusive and disturbing influence of tbe 

• Creed ot Pope Y\\jft W . 
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senses during the exercises of devotion has, I 
dare say, been experienced by pious persons of 
all denominations. But the whole machinery 
of the Church of Rome is calculated to produce 
it. Her festive illuminations, her tragic mourn- 
ing, her gorgeous drapery, her high masses, her 
solemn processions, her . gaudy paintings, her 
varied music, from the cheerful violin down to 
the melancholy muffled drum — these theatrical 
exhibitions may, like other shows of a similar 
kind, excite the admiration of the vulgar, and 
stir up the feelings of the sensitive, beguiling 
the vain and the thoughtless into the delusive 
notion that they are religious. But they never 
can inspire genuine devotion. They form no 
part of the means of grace under the Gospel dis- 
pensation, and we look in vain for any traces of 
them in the worship of the primitive church. 

" The hour cometh," saith our Lord, "when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him," (John iv. 23.) Such 
worshippers may be in the Church of Rome, 
but most assuredly they are not of it. Yours,' 
my dear Friend, is not the religion " to mortify 
pride, or to quell the strong enmity of nature, or 
to arrest the currency of the affections, or to 

turn the constitutional haVits^ ox Xo-^wst ^\^^^ 

r2 
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complexion over the moral history, or to stem 
the domineering inflaence of things seen and 
things sensible, or to invest faith with a practical 
supremacy, or to give its objects such a vivacity 
of influence as shall overpower the near and the 
hourly impressions that are ever emanating upon 
man from a seducing world." << The religion of 
taste is one thing, the religion of conscience is 
another."* What ministers to the imagination 
does not always purify the heart. The eye and 
the ear may be charmed, and through them the 
feelings strongly excited ; but the influence ex- 
erted is superficial and evanescent. It does not 
penetrate to the motives that lie deep in the 
bosom ; it does not sanctify the will, nor move 
the springs of action, nor form anew the charac« 
ter, nor control the conduct. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Look at France, where the 
most theatrical of people was gratified by an ac- 
commodating church with all sorts of pompons 
pageantry, till it '< palled upon the sense.'' But 
all did not suffice to charm away the spirit of 
atheism, which suddenly changed these senti- 
mental Christians into incarnate fiends.! 

Great was my surprise when I first found the 
second commandment in the Douay Bible I A 
controversy in Waterford first led me to the dis- 

• Chahnera. \ I^oxa'^. 
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coveiy. But a Priest got out of the difficulty 
thus : — He argued tfaat as adultery and theft are 
the objects of separate prohibitions, that, there- 
fore, << by parity of reasoning," the desires that 
lead to these crimes should be the subject of 
separate commands. But what is this but teach- 
ing, logic and moral philosophy to God? Did 
not He know how to express his own commands ? 
It is unfortunate for this argument that the word 
** wife" does not occur first in the enumeration 
of things not to be coveted, bat is ranged with 
<< the house," the man-servant and the maid-ser- 
vant, the ox and the ass, so as to teach us clearly 
that they are all represented as the objects of 
one simple state of the mind, expressed by the 
word covetoumess. It is simply the desire of 
what belongs to another, viewed as such, that is 
condemned in this precept* 

But why such pains to split one commandment 
into two? Why, one of the commandments 
being expmiged from the decalogue, because it 
expressly condemns the religious use of images, 
it was necessary someway or other to make up 
the number ten. How strong must be the in- 
fatuation of error, when men are led to alter and 
abridge a law communicated by God himself, 
under circumstances so tremendously a>ir€«iV— ^ 
law written for perpetuity on taX^«% ^ '^xss^^^ 



i 
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How can men who dare thus to trifle with the 
authority of Jehovah, hope to escape the curses 
that are written in that law ? It is said, indeed^ 
that this is done for the sake of brevity, and to 
ease the memory of the children ! What non- 
sense ! Did not God know the capacity of chil- 
dren as well as the modem compilers of Romish 
catechisms ? And yet he commands these very 
words to be taught to children. Can any thing 
equal the assm*ance of men who shut out firom 
.the manuak of religious instruction a command 
which the Judge of all thought worthy of being 
engraved on stone, and that to make room for 
large quantities of trash of their own invention I 
'My dear Friend, this is too bad I 

Again, they say that what we call the second 
command is but a repetition of the first. And 
are these men, indeed, so chary of their words, 
so laconic in their style of praying and teaching, 
as to accuse the author of wisdom Himself of 
<< vain repetitions," and idle prolixity 1 1 

It is one thing to prefer Jupiter or Apollo to 
Jehovah ; it is a totally different thing to wor- 
ship the true God through the medium of images. 
The gods of the heathen might be adored with- 
out ever bowing down to an image, and images 
might be worshipped by those who abhorred the 
gods of tie heathen. T\ve \\uw?,^ ^<a\Ai\aJ^ ^- 
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tinot. But Jehovah, who searches the heart, 
knows that the worship of images, in any degree, 
rapidly leads to the adoration of false gods, and 
sinks its votaries in the pollutions of idolatry. 

Once more, we are told that God himself 
ordered the religious use of images to his own 
peculiar people, and expressly commanded Moses 
to make certain representations for this purpose. 
This is an appeal to the law and the testimony, 
and such appeals deserve our serious attention.. 
Two iiistances are produced : — First, Exod. 25,. 
<< where Moses is commanded to make two 
cherubims of beaten gold, and place them at the 
two ends of the mercy-seat, over the ark of the 
covenant, in the very sanctuary.'" The other is 
Num. 21, where Moses, by the divine authority, 
made a serpent of brass. 

Now as to the cherubim, it is very true, as 
the writer above quoted remarks, that they were 
placed in the '< very sanctuary," or rather in the 
^< holy of holies." But this circumstance, on which 
he seems anxious to lay stress, is fatal to his 
argument. For these figures, whatever they 
were intended to represent, were neoer seen hy 
the people. They never bowed down before 
them, nor paid them any honour or veneration. 
Not even the Priests enjoyed the privilege of 
beholding these mysterious .Voia^ei^VviXS^^^^SN^ 
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that ^<he removed the high places, and hmke 
the images, and cat down the groves, and brake 
in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made; for onto those days the children of Israel 
did bum incense to it: and he called it Ne- 
hushtan ;" that is, a piece of brass. — ^ Kii^ 
xviii. 4. 

What an instmctive lesson does the history 
of this piece of brass afford us ? See the melan- 
choly effect of will- worship — of departing from 
the law, even where some plausible apology 
might be made I What a monstrous brood of 
idolatrous practices grew up round the piece of 
brass thus superstitiously venerated I Thus was 
it found necessary that this serpent should be 
broken in pieces, type of Christ though it was, 
because the people converted it into an xdxA. 
Would that some Hezekiah would rise up in 
Ireland to purge your sanctuary, to destroy your 
inmges, and break in pieces your crucifixes! 
But let us wait with patience; and ere many 
years elapse, education and the Gospel will 
accomplish the work. 

Before I conclude, I must notice a quibble 

about the Second Commandment. It is said, 

that if the words, " thou shalt not make to thy- 

self any graven image^ or the likeness of any 

thing," be imderstood WleroXVv, v«vi ^wM."^^ s:x\sx 
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down onr sign-posts, and deface the king's coin." 
What then means the prohibition ? Why, ac- 
cording to my opponents, that we should not 
make images our god, and adore them as such. 
But does it forbid nothing more than this? 
Does it not forbid the making of images or like- 
nesses for religious uses? This is the thing 
interdicted by God. It is an unworthy sophism to 
extend the law so as to embrace images made for 
secular purposes. Who ever bowed down to a 
sign-post, unless, indeed, it bore the image of 
Peter or Patrick ? Then, I admit it might have 
some drunken worshippers. Who ever sought 
to kindle his devotion over a king's image on a 
five-shilling piece? The Holy Scriptures in- 
dignantly denounce, and assail with the shafts of 
the most cutting irony, the making of images 
for any religious uses whatever. This is the 
point of the precept. I defy all the arts of 
sophistry to evade it. Thus have I beaten your 
church with her own weapons. I have shown 
you, that in taking away from the people one of 
the commands of Jehovah, she is convicted of 
wickedly suppressing the law of Grod in order 
to shelter her own delinquencies. It is vain 
that she contends that the Second Commandment 
is not against her. The fact that she has ex« 
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eluded k horn lier Cslediianis » all llwpfioof 
we want on the point. If a party in a court of joe* 
tace haa managed to put a witness out of tber wanf ,. 
and wlien tkat fact is prored against Um, 
pleads that the testimony of this witness is not 
unfavourable to his cause, who would believe 
him ? If not unfavourable, why take so nmek 
trouble to remove him? To the Churdi ipf 
Rome we may say, Out of thine own modtii 
thou art condemned, thou wicked servant. Tlwtt 
hast taken away from the people a statute con- 
fessedly written by the finger of Ood on a table 
of stone^ because it pointedly condemned eerlaiii 
practices to which thou hast always, in the days 
of thy degeneracy, manifested a violent hanker-* 
ing. But now, that thy treacherous dealing htm 
been exposed, and is likely to excite the j^o«» 
scrutiny of thine own children (for some of them 
are showing themselves men in understanding)^ 
I pray thee to confess thy guilt to that geiuamm 
Being from whom thou hast so grievously afMMk 
tatized. Come to him with repentant feelings; 
and, deeply as thou hast offended him, <<fTom 
all thy filthiness and all thine idols he will cleanse 
thee,'' and restore thee to that purity which thon 
hadst ere the sinister attentions and flattering 
alJarements of C^sar seduced thee from thy 
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fimt lovd. Thou an now tar3riiig to paint thy 
faded and wtinklied features, but in vain. , They 
still betray the ravages oi unbridled appetite^ 
and malignant passion. Thj smiles of liberality 
are hollow and forced, and evanescent as tha 
sun-gleam that rests on the bosom of the tem- 
pest. Let me whisper into thine ear the fatal 
secret — ^thy beauty is withered, thy strength 
hath failed. Thou art not, indeed, bloated with 

• 

intemperance. The << rotundity of thy configu- 
ration" hath disappeared. But thy constitution 
b broken down. Paralysis hath smitten several 
of thy most important members. Many of thy 
royal children are obstreporously disobedient.* In 
short, Ichahod may be written on thy dwelling, 
for thy glory hath departed. How are the mighty 
fallen I In thy prime of life, when thou didst sit 
as a queen over tributary kingdoms, thou wert a 
woman of blood, and the appetite is still insati- 
able, whetted too by an irritating sense of impo- 
tence ; yet while <' passions corroding are rank- 
ling within,'' thou triest to smile g^od humour- 
edly, but believe me, 'tis a << ghastly smile I'* 
Cease then to act the hypocrite. Confess thy falli- 
bility and thy guilt, lest when the indignant natimis 
are aroused by pondering on the wrongs thou 
hast inflicted, they should not have compassion on 
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At hmrr httk^. but »iiiujditer vBto tliee the 
dr«e^ of thai cop wtiidics«t the people cHf Fiance 
oompeiled thee to taate ! 

I a^iire TOO. dear Sir, th» adrice i> worthr 
of attention. 

Your'ri tmU'. 
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My dear Friend, 
It is a dictate of common sense, that our ac- 
countableness to God implies, First, an internal 
principle, by which we are enabled to distinguish 
between truth and error, and right and wrong. 
And, Secondly, a law or standard giren by our 
Creator, to which we can confidently appeal in 
cases of doubt. If there be no conscience there 
can be no accountability. If there be no law, 
there can be no transgression. These are prin- 
ciples which no man of sound mind will dispute. 
They are repeatedly appealed to by the Holy 
Spirit in the Bible. For instance, our Lord 
asks, " Yea, and why, even of yourselves, judge 
ye not what is right,'* Luke xii. 57. How could 
they without a judging principle, and a standard 
of rectitude ? " Examine yourselves, whether 
ye be in the faith; prove your ownselves," 2 Cor. 
xiii. 5. This duty requires a principle that is capable 
of examining, and a testy to which it submits the 
character. '< Prove all things : hold fast that 
which is good,'' 1 Thess. v. 21. How can this 
possibly be done without a discriminating £a€ulty, 
and a touchstone by wt\c\\ vr« vtmv ^x^^xs^^S'^^^ 
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between the precious and the vile? We 
must be able to give a reason for rejecdiig 
some things and retaining others* Our reascm 
is, that we have tried them. But a trial involves 
two things, a judge and a law. 

As to the dismminating faculty^ or ccmseienoe^ 
(call it what you will,) there ought to be no 
dispute, as the Church oi Rome appeals to it td 
prove her own exclusive authority to guide the 
human race in the aaflEcurs of salvation* To tiiia 
point your earnest attention is requested. The 
Church A^pealBtoprifHitejtuigmentUieHahUsk ker 
authority. The question now is, fFAo^ should we 
take for our guide in religion ? WhcU is the rule 
of faith or the standard of Truth ? This question 
is referred to Private Judgment, before whose 
tribun^ Roman Catholics plead on the one 
side, and Protestants on the other. The Rom^ 
ish Church is not now on the bench, but at the 
bar^s not the judge deciding, but the party 
pleading. The question sub lite — ^the matter at 
issue — is, whether the authority of the Church, 
or something else, shall be the standard of truth 
and the sole arbiter in religious disputes. 

Suppose now that she succeeds in establishing 

her point^-that the arguments of various kinds 

which she advances are held to be valid and con* 

viac'wg by the judge *m t\u% caaK^—V^iDAX ^& >^ 
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ftOfAker and mistress of atl chttrchds, she is in- 
iriBBted with supranie authority in matters of re- 
lifpoo, I ask, what is the basis of this authority ? 
What, on her own showing, is the ground on 
which it rests ? The answer is oWiotts ; on the 
dedsioB «f Privalie Judgment! This is the 
Atlas tliat supports the heaven ci Romanism. 
What a proud superstructure to be raised On 
sueh a fbondation I Ye€ so it is, provided, be 
it obseiVedy that she has sustained her daim. 
THis is a question which we must now examine. 

Frotestanta contend that the Bible, and the 
Bible alomet without note or comment, or any 
authoritative exposition whatever, is the Rule of 
F«th« This position the Roman Catholic Church 
denies, asserting that there are certain tmwrttten 
traditions of equal authority with the '< Scrip- 
tures of truth ;" and that God's Revelation to 
man is not a safe guide without her infallible in- 
terpretation. But let us hear her own deliber- 
ate assertions and solemn decisions t — 

^< All saving truth is not contained in the Holy 
Scr^ture, but partly in the Scripture, and partly 
in unwritten traditionty which, whosoever doth 
not receive, with like piety and reverence as he 
doth the Scriptures, is accursed! No one, 
confiding in his own judgment, ^uM dare tA 
wn»t the sacred Seriptorea to \i\% wm ^«Ba» ^^^^ 
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them, contrary to that which hath been held, and 
is still held by holy mother Church, whose rig^t 
it is to judge of the true meaning and interpre- 
tation of Holy Writ, or contrary to the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers. If any disobey, 
let them be denounced by the ordinaries and 
punished according to law" (Cone Trid. 
Sess. 4.) 

In the same Session a curse was uttered 
against all who refuse to receive the Apoery*- 
pha as part of the inspired canon. And in the 
Index of Prohibited Books, prepared by order 
of the same Council, we have the following pas-* 
sage: — 

<< Inasmuch as it is manifest from experienoe, 
that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vul- 
gar tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every 
one, the temerity of men will cause more eml 
than good to arise from it, it is on this point re- 
ferred to the judgment of the bishops or mquisi" 
tors, who may, by the advice of the Priest or 
confessor, permit the reading of the Bible, trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, 
to those persons whose faith and piety they 
apprehend will be augmented and not injured by 
it ; and this permission they must have in writing* 
Hut if aijy one shall have the presumption to 
read or posness it, w\l\iOVvX suv^\ vJvSxViw -^^^t* 
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Hussion, he shall not receive absolution until he 
have first delivered up such Bible to the ordin* 
ary. Booksellers who shall sell, or otherwise 
dispose of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, shall ^^<* 
feit the value of the boohs, to be^ applied by the 
bishop to some pious use, and shall be subject to 
such other penalties as the bishop shall judge 
proper I (Index, Rule 4.) 

So spake the Church of Rome in the cele- 
brated Council of Trent. Does she speak now 
in a different tone ? Has " the pressure from 
without" compelled her yet to grant to her sub* 
jects liberty of conscience? As well might she 
be expected to grant her heart's blood I 

The letter of the present Pope, from which I 
have already quoted, is an authentic exposition 
of Romish principles at the present day. Gre- 
gory XVI. writes as follows : — 

<< This matter also occupied very much the at* 
attention of the Fathers of Trent, who applied a 
remedy to so great an evil, by publishing a most 
salutary decree for compiling an Index of Books 
in which improper doctrine was contained. < For 
the matter of error will never be effectually re- 
moved, unless the guilty elements of depravity/ 
be consumed in thejhmes** 

* In justification of tliis persecuting ^rinci^l^ \aA q^kA&% 
ActMxix, 19, where, he says, tVio A^^\.\e"^ws^'^'Q=t'*^^'^ 
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<< So tbat by this ccmtintial aoHcitttde, throngli 
all ages, with which this Holy Apostolic See 
has ever stiiren to condemn suspected and noici- 
oos books, and to torest them forcibly out of men's 
hands (et de hominnm manibns extorquere) ; it 
IS most clear, how false, rash, and injurious to 
the said Apostolic See, and fruitM of enormous 
evils to the Christian public, is the doctrine of 
those who not only reject the censorahip of 
books as too severe and burdensome, but eren 
proceed to that length dl wickedness, as to assett 
tiiat it is contrary to the principles of eqpaal 
justice, and dare deny to the Church the right of 
enacting and employing it.*' 

The freedom of the press, Gregory designates 
as '' that most vile, detestable, and neyer-to4»e 
sufficiently execrated liberty of booksellers,* 
namely, of publishing writings of whatever kind 
they please ; a liberty which some persons (Mr. 
O'Connell, for instance) dare with such violefiee 
of language to demand and promote." 

Thus have you heard the Church of Rome 
herself putting forth her lofty claims — claims 

great number of books. The Pope is either very ignoraot 
or very disingenuous! for the people themselves vo/im- 
iarily burned the books, when convinced of their errors. 
* "Deternma ilia et nunquam«»l\%execx^t\ds^libeTtRsarti8 
JJbrarisB. " SaoctiMimi Domim iwjfetu Ote^wKi ^v^^'^tw^^. 
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for the maintenfince of which she has not scru- 
ple to trample on all laws human and divine—- 
imprisoning, torturing, burning, and slanghtering 
myriads of pious and upright membei^i of society, 
simply because, in the spirit of Christian meek«- 
ness, they contended for liberty of conscience I 

Our Lord says, If a man bear witness of him* 
geli^ his witness is not true* The Church of 
Rome bears witness of herself; and as she is so 
deeply interested in the controversy, are we not 
warranted to demand other evidence than her 
bare assertion ? The Greeks, the Turks, and 
various Heath^i nations, are equally confident 
in maintaining the anthority of their respective 
churches. How shall we settle their claims? 
Suppose the Pope, the Mufti, and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, were each to address a 
heathen wiib a view to convert him. The 
Bishc^ of Rome would loudly assert his supre^ 
macy and universal londship, bb the Vicar of 
Christ; the Patriarch would exUA the ancient 
glory and purity of his church, and aoeoso his 
Roman brother of departing from the £uih; 
Kdiile the successor of Mahomet would denounce 
them both as << Christian dogs,'' totally nnoBr 
lightened and unsanctified. Then would burst 
forth from each of the parties a torrwt of curses, 
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most orthodox, cordial, and bittet ! The poor 
heathen would have a task assigned him more 
delicate and difficult than fell to the lot of Paris, 
wheu called on by three goddesses to award the 
palm of beauty I 

The Church of Rome pleads a Revelation in 
her favour ; so do the Greek, and the Mahome- 
dan, and the Hindoo ; and they seem all equally 
worthy of credit. 

Suppose the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer 
were trying to convert an infidel to the faith 
which he has adopted. He would say : 

<^ Let me first observe, that an infallible guide 
is a great blessing to the world, as it prevents 
variety of opinion among men.'' 

<< Nonsense, my dear Sir," replies the infidel ; 
<< there is as great variety of opinion in the 
Church of Rome as any where else in the world. 
Doctrines the most heterogeneous and contra- 
dictory are cherished within her pale. But she 
cares not what errors and vices swarm within, 
provided she can extort outward submission to 
her authority. It is not for orthodoxy or mo- 
rality, but for external uniformity she contends. 
For this, hecatombs innumerable have bled upon 
her altars. Prevent variety of opinion, indeed I 
As well might she undertake to arrest the mo- 
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tion of the pulse without destroying life. To 
compel all the minds i^ the world, ignorant and 
educated, stupid and intelligent, gay and con- 
templative, to think alike I How Utopian I 
How preposterous I Charles V. could not make 
a few watches go together; rememher how 
sagely the ex-emperor moralised thereon. The 
machinery of the human mind is more compli- 
cated and delicate than that of a watch I Your 
Inquisition, Sir, could not prevent the Refor- 
mation. Coercion may make hypocrites of 
knaves and cowards. The upright and honour- 
able are its martyrs. 

*' Well, Sir, as this is a mere subsidiary argu- 
ment I will not stop, to contest that point, but 
come to the main question at issue. The in- 
£sdlibility of our church is a doctrine of Revela- 
tion, as clearly established as any other truth of 
the Christian religion. I will first refer you to 
Matt. " 

<<Hold, Sir I not so fast," remarks the Infidel. 
<< You are about to prove the infallibility of the 
Papal Church from the Bible. I am glad that 
your infallible mother condescends to appeal to 
my private judgment as to the meaning of the 
Bible, and especially on a point so important I — 
the very foundation on which she stands I But 
allow me to say tliat there \a ^ ^x<^\ssi»a5?^ 
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questimu^I do not believe in lihe Bible. I hold 
it to be a collection of fables, a vkOBH of absurdity 
from beginning to end. Yon must demonstratey 
first of all, that there is a Ood. Secondly, that 
he has spoken to man. Thirdly, yon mnst settle 
the canon of Scripture, adducing snch arga- 
ments as are calcolated to satisfy a candid mhid 
as to the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Bible. When you have done this, I will expett 
you to point out the portions of Scripture that 
teach the infalliblity of the Chnrdi of Rome, «id 
also to maintain the soundness of your private 
interpretation of those passages. A hard task f " 

*^ Oh, not at all, I assure you I'' replies Mr. 
Spencer, <^ we receive God's word, written and 
unwritten, on the authority of the Church, with- 
out which we could not know what was Scrip- 
ture, or what not. Here lies our immense ad- 
vantage over all the Protestant sects." 

« Ah I Sir," observes the Infidel, ^ I did net 
think you were a gentleman of such extreme 
simplicity I You undertake to prove the infidU- 
bility of your church. You refer to Scripture. 
I ask you to show me by solid arguments that 
your Scriptures and your traditions are not pure 
inventions — ^mere idle fictions ; and you quietly 
refer me to the authority of your diurch I — the 
very thing in dispute \ H.wf wovv ^wk <»»\^«rt 
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dM party on trial into the judge I Pretty logic, 
indeed I A gentleman comes into court assert- 
ing his right to an estate. His counsel makes a 
speech in his fieivour. The judge calls for proof 
of title. A will is handed in. The judge re- 
nuurks, that if the wiU be indeed genuine, it is a 
matter of considerable doubt whether it would 
bear an intetpretation favourable to the claimant ; 
bat that being a question for subsequent consider- 
ation, he calls, in the first instance, for proof of 
the genuineness of the document. My Lord, 
says the counsel, the document is certainly genu- 
ine. My client most positively asserts it — ^nay, 
is ready to swear it ; and as the estate is worth 
only about £100,000 a year, surely you would 
not suspect so honourable a man of stating what 
is hlae for such a trifle I Would not this man 
be laughed out of court, or punished for forgery ? 
Yet such is the predicament in which you have 
placed the Pope! Observe the vicious circle.' 
Is the Pope infalUble? Yes; for the Bible 
asserts it. Is the Bible inspired ? Yes ; for the 
Pope asserts it. Was there ever, in the annals 
iji sophistry, a more palpable, dumsy, begging 
of tiie question than this ? And yet it is upon 
thur cusumptian that you are about to build the 
< baseless fabric' of an infallible church I And 
tkm mmampthn, so glaitngly \uQ£o\aii\fe^> ^s^ ^^ 
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sole authority for murdering Jews, Tnrks, and 
Protestants, whenerer she has had the pawer. 

"Suppose some usurper should, hy force of 
arms, seize the sceptre of Britain; and, in order 
to vindicate his conduct, should allege that the 
country would otherwise he shamefully misgoy- 
emed. This plea of expediency heing indigAaiitly 
rejected hy Parliament, he contends that ths 
constitution has heen violated ; and that, und^ 
the circumstances of the case, he is justified by 
Magna Charta in ascending the throne. 
This, after much contention, intariguing, and 
corruption, is at length reluctantly admitted. 
But, in a very short time, the usurper begins to 
abuse his power, and tramples on the rights of 
the people — abolishing trial by jury, the privi- 
lege of petition, and the liberty of the press; 
espionage, proscriptions, confiscations, and exe- 
cutions being the order of the day. At lengthy 
a deputation from the House of Commons waits 
upon the tyrant. They recount their grievances, 
and appeal to Magna Cbarta, the great charter 
of their liberty, and the very document on which 
he had rested his right to the tlu*one. < inso- 
lent men V interrupts the usui-per, frowning and 
stamping with fury, 'know you not that the 
document you speak of possesses no authority 
whatever without my B\gam«sff)L^«tA\BNftT^T«i- 
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tation, as king of this country, and that none of 
my subjects must dare to read it without a writ- 
ten order from my Secretary, to be granted to 
those persons only of whose loyalty I entertain 
no suspicion ?* 

^< ' Sire,' replies the deputation, < if Magna 
Charta possess no authority or meaning without 
.your signature and interpretation ad king, it fol- 
lows, that you cannot be the Intimate sovereign 
of these realms, but a lawless usurper; seeing 
that the only authority you pleaded in your 
favour was, by your own confession, no authority 
M aU/ 

<< * Soldiers V exclaims the despot, trembling 
with rage, ^load these rebels with irons, and 
drag them to prison. Go, Secretary, and tell 
the Commons, that if they are not silent on the 
question of my authority, 1 will turn my artillery 
upon them, and blow them into atoms.* 

" This crowned monster," continues the infi- 
del, <<is, mutatis mutandis, the Pope; Mi^a 
Charta is the Bible; and the Commons, the 
laity. The Pope claims to be the Vicar of 
Christ, resting his pretensions on the Bible; and, 
in the same breath, he tells us we do not know 
what the Bible is, or what it says, till we are 
informed by him. Simple man ! does he think 
there is no common-sense m t\ifi ^q»^\'^ ^^^^ 
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calls a witness into court to prore his case; and, 
instead of allowing said witness to speak fbr 
himself, or proving that he is worthy of credit, 
he merely remarks : * This witness, Gentlemen 
of the jury, clearly affirms that I am the supreme 
head of the Church of Christ on earth/ ^ But, 
I heg,' says the opposite counsel, < to eross-eota- 
mine the witness, in order to ascertain— ^FiM, 
his credibUity ; and^ Second, the real nature of 
his testimony.' < As to his credibility,' remaiks 
the Pope, with much candour, < I ft'eely admit 
that his oath did not deserre credit in any eourt 
in Europe till I gave him a character; nor even 
now does his evidence deserve the slightest 
attention, only when it is in my favour.' 

* That is very singular,' adds the counsellor, 
< but as you have brought him into court to 
prove your vicarship, I should like to examine 
him, to see what he says on that point.' 

< You may, if you please,' quoth the Pope, 
but then it must l>e through me. For you must 
know that it is impossible to understand him in 
the vulgar tongue, and even in the " authentic 
Latin," he speaks so indistinctly, that without 
mtf interpretation^ you could make nothing of 
his evidence. The truth is, he is almost dumb, 
and nobody but myself can tell infallibly what is 
passing in liis mind.* 
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' And pray, how did you get this exclusive 
prerogative of telling what is passing in his 
wind ? What proof have we that you possess it ? ' 

* What proof have you ? You have no proof — 
•hut / have, and that is enough IT" 

I have, my dear Friend, dwelt thus long on 
this point, to show that your church has no foun- 
dation hat private jtidffmefU — that her pretended 
in£dlihility reits on a mere petto principiiy a 
begging of the question, as gross and as palpable 
as any that can be found in the category of 
sophisms I You perceive that, in order to con- 
vince the infidel, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer 
must produce the evidence in favour of the in- 
spiration of the Bible — external and internal. 
Would that he were acquainted with the most 
powerful of all — the experimental ! Would that 
he had found the " Gospel the power of God" 
to his own salvation ! A young lady, lately 
conveited in a French convent, told the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that she had not chaffed 
her religion — the Roman Catholic faith being 
the first that had been offered to her. She had 
been a nominal Protestant, but not a real one. 
Such, it is to be hoped, was the case with Mr. 
Spencer. This supposition must be made in 
order to save his intellect. 

Now, if the Hon. and IX^v.Mx. %^^\^>y»t^^s^. 

s '> 
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to be every where received, and cursing all that 
would charge it with any errors. But Pope 
Clement VI IL, bis successor, not having itte 
fear of these curses before his eyes, brought out 
a new edition in 1593. << The difference," says 
Mr. C. Butler, <' between the two Papal editions 
is considerable. Dr. James, in his celebrated 
JJellum Papale, reckons 2,000 instances in whioh 
they differ ; Father Henry de Bukentop a Be- 
eoUet, made a similar collection." 

Lucas Brugensis reckoned 4000 places in 
which, in his opinion, the Bible of Clement VIII. 
wants correction. '< Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
had a principal part in the publication of the 
edition, praised his industry, and wrote to him 
that those concerned in the work had not cojn- 
rected it with the utmost accm-acy ; and that, t>t- 
ientionall^, they had passed over many mis- 
takes." — (<< Scias velim Biblia Vulgata non esse 
a nobis accuratissime castigata : multa enim de 
iudustria, justis de causis, pertransivimus."-*- 
Bellarmine.) 

Yet this is the Bible which, according to Mr. 
Butler, was declared by the Council of Trent to 
be " iiierraut " — " where the dogmas of faith or 
morals are (joncenied." " In this decision," he 
iiddfi, "<n'(My Ronuiii Catholic must acquiosro, 
as lie ioceivcs the v5mY>Vvffvi* ^tviwi >^\vi vLWrcU^ 
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Wider her authority, and with her inteipre* 
tation."* 

A Bible with ^ four thoiisand acknowledged 
Mundere, is the best that the Council of Trent 
and the Pope could give to ^e church. Mar- 
Tellous I And yet this Bible, with four thou* 
sand errors is inerrant I But who shall decide 
between these two in^Edlible Vicars of Christ ? 
They both bitterly cursed all that should make 
ally alterations. Pope Sixtus cursed Pope 
Clement : 

^^ When Greek fought Oredc then was the tug of war." 

The £EU3t is, howeyer, that the Vulgate now 
extant nevw had the sanction of a general coun- 
cil, as that of T^ent had broken up before it was 
issued. And, what more nearly concerns you 
and your fellow-worshipperB, t^e English ver- 
sions of the Bible have nerer been sanctioned by 
the whole chun^ at all. Various editions have 
been issued under episcopal authority^ nearly all 
differing from one another. The Douay was 
made from what has been called the << Authentic 
Latin." Therefore, it is the translation of a 
translation. And that it was an inaccurate trans- 

* Ibid, page \^\. 
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lation, is clear from the fact that your bishops 
have corrected it at various times. 

You have heard of << Ward's Errata" of the 
English Bible. Those very <' erratji" havey in 
many cases, been adopted by Archbishop Mumy 
as the true rendering. For instance : — 

Rkemisk Testament — (True English, accord- 
ing to Ward,) — Rom. viii. 18, << Not eandign to 
the glory to come.'' 

AtUhorized or Protestant Bible — " Not worthy 
to be compared with the glory," &c. 

Archbishop Murray's Bible — " Not worthy 
to be compared with the glory," &o. 

Rhemish Testament — Heb. ii. 9, " But him 
that was a little lessetted under the angels, we see 
Jesus, because of the passion of death, crowned 
with glory and honour." 

Protestant Bible — '< But we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death," &c. 

. Archbishop Murray's Bible — '< But we see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the an- 
gels, for the suffering of death," &c. 

RJieniish Testament — 1 Pet. i. 25, " And this 
is the word which is evangelised among you." 

Protestant Bible — And this is the word which 
by the Gospel is preached unto you." 
Archbishop Murrajfs Bible — ^^ Kw^\\Mk&\i\,W 
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word by which the Grospel haih been preached 
unto you." 

Thus while your clergy have been abusing our 
Bible as a false translation, and as a Go^el of 
the devil, they have actually been drawing on 
its pages for the correction of their own, and in 
many cases quoting its very words. But they 
must retouch their Bible again and again, for 
still many errors remain. 

The words fieravo^to (repent) fiBravoia (re- 
pentance) occur at least fifty-five times in the 
t^ew Testament, in seven of which they are 
translated as in the Protestant version, while in 
two places the translation is omitted altogether, 
not being found in the Vulgate. In forty-six 
places they render them <' do penance*' and 
*^ penance;* but (the remark is important) in 
seven places* they follow the Protestant version, 
and depart from their principle because it would 
make nonsense of the passages. A >clear proof 
that in forty-six instances they have perverted 
God*s word to favour their doctrine of penance. 

A similar perversion of Scripture is observable 
in their transiation of ?r/9£aSvrfpoc (an elder) 
which occurs at least sixty-nine times in the 

* Mark i. 15; Luke xvii. 4; Acts iii. 19; v. 31 \ 
2 Tin. il 25; Heb. xii. 17 ; A^oc. \\. "^X. 
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New Testament, m six only of wliieli it is reo- 
dered " Priest/' to suit the purposes of the 
clergy. 

<< Although the word fivoriipiov occurs in 
at least twenty-four places, we find that in one 
passage only (£pli. t. 82.) it is transhrted sacra- 
menty in which place it was considered indispen- 
sable to support the doctrine of inanriagte beii^ 
a sacrament ; and the same may be observed res- 
pecting the expression ri tfioi koc croc, which 
oocnrs m times in the New Testament, and 
about four times in the Old Testament, and 
whidi, in every instance, is rendered, agreeably 
to the authcnrised version, " what have I to do 
with thee,'' with the solitary exception of John 
ii. 4, where it would atiPectr the unscriptmral 
honour given to the Virgin Mary."* 

Your church has no authorised commeniaitt^ 
on the Bible. 

A vast deal has been said about notes and 
conmients, as necessary to prevent the Bible 
from doing mischief ; and a stranger might sup- 
pose, from all this noise, that the Church of 
Rome, as the living, speaking, sovereign tribunal 
to which we are to look for an authoritative and 

* See an excellent little vioTk, entitled *' A brief His- 
tory of the Version* of the B\V>W^ DvSoXvn-. Cjswt^ %* ^. 
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infsdlible exposition of God's Word, had furnished 
such an exposition for the guidance of her people. 
How greatly would he be surprised to find that 
she has never done any thing of the kind. 
There are notes, indeed ; but they vary in num- 
ber and signification, and sometimes ascribe 
several different meanings to the same passive. 
And, strange as it may seem, they possess no 
authority whatever. The late Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle was asked by a Committee of the House 
of Lords, " You consider yourselves pledged to 
all matters contained in those notes ?" " No : 
not by any means. On the contrary, there were 
notes affixed, I believe, to the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, which were most objectionable. The 
notes carry, in our edition of the Bible, no 
weight, for we do not know the writers of many 
of them I" 

So, my Friend, you have no authentic English 
Bible, no version bearing the imprimatur of the 
Church, that is, the Pope in Council, which 
alone is binding on the faithfill. Neither lias 
her infallibility been able to furnish you with an 
authorised commentary on Scripture. You may 
purchase various editions of the Bible, all differ- 
ing from one another, and having notes affixed 
which " carry no weight." You are told b^ tl\e. 
C^uneil oi Trent, that youmu*\.\u\««^x:^\.'^^^>^^' 
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ture according to the '* unanimous consent of the 
Fathers." What a boon I Pray, wlio are the 
Fathers ? Can you repeat their names ? How 
many of tliem are there ? Have yon read their 
works? They wrote in Greek and Latin ; their 
works are most yolnminous, and it would con- 
snmc a man*s life to read even a few of them. 
Now, liow is it possible for you to asccrtaiii 
wliether they are unanimous on any single pas- 
sage of tlie Word of God ? What a hopelesf 
task I you might as well sit down to interpret the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The fountain of life is 
streaming before your eyes, inviting your thirsty 
spirit to drink. But the Council of Trent tells 
you you must not taste it till you get the diviniii^ 
cup whicli all the Fathers used — an article tliat 
never existed I What a mockery, to talk to the 
laity about the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 
Wliat do they know about the Fathers ? Just 
as much as they do about the priests of China. 
Thus neither Pope nor Fathers, nor Prelates 
nor Priests, have been able to put life into the 
" dead letter" of Scripture. What will you do ? 
Do as J have done. Abandon guides, that point 
in so many difterent directions, whicli, after all 
tlicir pretensions and their boasting, serve only 
to distract and bewilder, or to lead you on to 
doopvr darkness. Reuo\mctt Ivwmm v^utUority, 
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and come Hack to common-senge and ' S'eriptare. 
The Word of God is plain. It is a well-spring 
of life, which clearly reflects the features of* al! 
that approach it j though it be unfathomable by 
the line of human wisdom. " As the Word <^ 
€r6d contaiiis mysteries capable of exercising the 
most disoeming minds, so it' incliides traAhs^ flt'^ 
to nourish the most simple and ignonmt* It* 
carries in its surface wherewithal to nourish itsr 
children, and keeps in its recesses that whidf 
may wrap up in admiration the most exalted 
minds; being like a river, broad and deep, in 
which a lamb may walk or an elephaat can' 
swim." (St. Gr^ory the- Great, Bishop of' 
Rome, Letter; to Leo^ Archbishop of Seville.) 

I might fill a long letter with similar extracts 
from the Fathers. Indeed, it is very question- 
able whether they were more iraanimous on any 
sin^ subject than > they were on the right and 
duty;of • the laity to. study the Word of God for 
themselves, and the unspeakable advantages that 
were thence to be derived. 

But w^at is Scripture? All the saored hooks 
received by Protestants are: received also by 
youTi chnrch. About these, therefore, there 
need be no dispute;- But the Apocrypha, which 
forms part ^ your Bible, we reject on the fel« 
lawiDi^ grounds: It was bi^tcx ^TdsacDSs^Hsk^^^'" 
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brew — ^never formed any part of the Jewisli 
Scriptures, not being reckoned among their 
canonical books (of whose purity and integrity 
they were remarkably jealous), either in ancient 
or modem times. Neither is it found in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, made 
by Jews at Alexandria, for the use of their 
Hellenistic brethren. These books, moreover, 
were not referred to! by our Lord or his apostles. 
They are not mentioned in the sacred canon by 
the learned Josephus or Philo, who flourished in 
the first century. During the first three centu- 
ries, they are not found in the catalc^ue of 
inspired books, drawn up by the Greek or Latin 
Fathers. In the list made by the Council of 
Laodicea, and acknowledged by the Universal 
Church (A.D. 364), they are not mentioned ; 
and even St. Jerome, the translator of the Latin 
Vulgate, expressly omits them I And never 
were they acknowledged by any general council 
as inspired, till the Council of Trent, in the 
sixteenth century, foisted them into the canon, 
cursing, according to custom, all that would re- 
fuse to receive them. This was done in the 
Fom*th Session, there being present at the time 
but forty-eight bishops and five cardinals. These 
infEtllible gentry decreed, that the books of Wis- 
dom Olid £cclesiasticus were Yn:\\Xeiv\i^ ^^iK^wass^, 
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whereas there is internal evidence most decisive, 
to prove that they were not written till long 
after the time of that monarch. The Apocry- 
phal hooks contain fahles and contradictory 
statements. They recommend immorality; such 
as lying, assassination, suicide, and magical 
incantations. Besides, the writers made no pre- 
tensions to inspiration. The author of the hook 
of Ecclesiasticus entreats the reader to pardon 
any errors into which he may have fallen ; and 
the writer of Second Maccabees concludes as 
follows : << If I have doiie well, and as is fitting 
the story, it is that which I desired; but if slen- 
derly and meanly, it is that which I could attain 
unto." What words for a man speaking as he 
was moved by the Holy Ghost I 

Your church pleads in her favour the authority 
of tradition. The Jews, by their traditions, 
corrupted their countrymen; and, accordingly, 
our Lord addresses them as follows : " Why do 
ye transgress the commandments of God by your 
tradition ?" " Ye have made the commandment 
of God of none eflFect by your tradition. In vain 
do ye worship me, teaching for doctnnes the 
commandments of men," Matt. xiii. 3. 6. 9. 
These are words to which your clergy would do 
well to take heed.* 
• The Jews were accustomcaL \o «a^, ^* 'YXtfa. N^«t5»» ^ . 
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The Jews, as well as theiandent heatiieiis, 
•^etended to certain raystical knowledge, unat- 
tainable by the profane and uninitiated. On ae- 
^eoont of these pretensions, their persons were 
Jield in. admiration; this was what they sought, 
and they had their reward. The wnbitioii of 
^he Christian Fathers soon availed itself of so 
^werful an auxiliary. They also " gave oot" 
^ith great industry and "feigned Jiumility, that 
tthey had secret intercourse with God, and re- 
(Ceived from him revelations of greitf importance, 
•which were to be communieated only to a chosen 
Jt>w. The distinction conferred by these as- 
siuned privileges, was very flattering to i^iritoal 
pride — 'the most powerful, blinding, and imdii- 
rati ng of all vices. When, in process cf time, 
.the bishop of Ri>me^ succeeded, because of his 
i^esidence in the metropolis of the empire, in 
establishing his supremacy, these privileges were 
gradually regarded as resting in that See, which 
was esteemed the centre of spiritual authority in 
the Western church. This is the origin of 
what has been called apostolic tradition. All 
arch impostors, from Numa to Mahomet, had 
availed themselves of tliis artifice in order to 

the Jaw nre Heiglity and light, but the words of the Scribes 
are aU weighty,'* Such, also, \a \.W %«itAA\ttftu\. vwco^Raiu^d 
^y the Ca»urch of Rome. 
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dape their followers. And the despots of Rome 
wei*e too well versed in the arts of deception to 
neglect such a plan for building up their unhal- 
lowed power. The " mystery of iiiiquity" had 
long been working before the policy of the Papal 
dourt reduced it into a system. From this source 
has emanated, like pestilential vapour, all the 
erroneous doctrine that has disgraced tlie Chris- 
tian name. Hence have sprung all those fig- 
ments that have elevated the clergy into demi- 
gods, and degraded the people into slaves.* 

These traditions are decreed to be of equal 
authority with the written Word. But they are 
no where to be found. Suppose you are anxious 
to bow to their authority, how are you to ascer- 
tain what they direct ? From the Priest ? No ; 
he is fallible and may deceive you. From the 
Pope? N6; for he is not accessible to all; and, 
according to Bossuet*s Exposition, lately recom- 
mended by Dr. Murray, he only enjoys a 
primacy in the church, and is also fallible. From 
the notes appended to the Bible ? No ; for ac- 
cording to Dr. Doyle, these " carry no weight." 

* We are exhorted to hold fast 'traditions;'* but from 
2 Thes. ii. 15, we learn that these were writttsnt as well as 
spoken ; so that what was delivered orally to one church, 
was conveyed in letters to otWs, a-uOi \}t»»s \>Ckfc S»cn,v\>w«."& 
coataiu the whole Wor(\ of God. 
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From the creed of Pope Pius, and the cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent ? No ; for these 
were compiled since the Council closed its de- 
liberations ; and though they liave been received 
as authentic summaries of the Papal creed, yet 
they are mere modem compilations, unknown in 
the church for fifteen hundred years, and con- 
taining many dogmas of which we have no trace 
in Scripture, or in the apostles*^ creed, or the 
Nicene or Athanasian creed. Surely we can- 
not believe that these traditionary sparks would 
have floated, unextinguished, through the gloom 
of fifteen centuries, till collected into a focus by 
Pius IV. Besides, goanting this creed to be in- 
fallibly true in Latin, how do you know that it 
has been faithfully translated, or that you per- 
fectly understand it? Place twelve Roman 
Catholics in different apaitments, and after due 
time allowed for deliberation, call on each for 
his explanation of the Creed of Pius, and I will 
venture to assert that no two of them will agree. 
Where, then, is the living, speaking, infallible 
tribunal? Where shall the people of Ireland 
find it? Where is the boasted standard, in ac- 
cordance with which we must interpret evory 
passage of the Word of God ? Let it be pro- 
rJiiced, My Friend, thcte \^ xvv> 's.wdv v\\\\\\* , 
You hand me tlie creed oi V'wx's*, TSv\\,Vvi1vN\«j 
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I swallow it, you must answer those questions : 
How do you know that this is correctly trans- 
lated, or correctly printed ? How do you know 
that the Latin is genuine ? May there not be 
omissions or interpolations? But, if genuine, 
who composed it ? — The Pope, a fallible man. 
When ?— In the sixteenth century, fifteen hun- 
dred years too late. By what authority ? — His 
own. Where did he get that authority? — It is 
founded on Scripture. How do you know it is 
founded on Scripture? — By examining certain 
passages that establish it,* .Yes ; according to 
y€fwr private judgment. Well I I see we have 
come back to the msun point again. I will now 
g^ant you the inspiration of the Bible, though I 
might call on you to prove it ; and we shall see 
whether your opinion of these passages is sound, 
and, therefore, a fit foundation to build an infal- 
lible church upon. Mind, you cannot now avail 
yourself of notes, because they have no authority; 
nor can you trust your own translation, because 
it gives no certain sense to difficult passages. I 
speak this advisedly, and here is my authority : 

<< Because this speech is subject to divers 
senses (could not the infallible authority tell 
which was the right one ?), we keep the words 

• See a masterly analysis of the RxjAft ol V«cCcv.\\N.\i'«.' 
Urwkk*a most valuable Centenary ^«tmwEfi^ V» ^» 

t3 
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of our text, lest by tnnimg it into any English 
l^ase, we might straighten the Holy Ghost's 
intention to some certain sense, either not in- 
tended, or not only intended ; and so take away 
the choice and indifferencie from the reader, 
whereof (in Holy Scripture specially) all trans- 
lators must beware." — Note on John ii* 4, 
Bheimes Edition, 1562. 

What I is it possible that the Roman Catholic 
reader has a choice and indifferency, as to the 
meaning he is to attribute to the Word of Grodl 
I: thought he should interpret every passage ac- 
qording to the un^imous consent of the Fathers, 
tf there be such a thing, why did not the Anno- 
tors refer to it here ? Alas I they had no such 
tiling to refer to, and they tell you candidly they 
do not understand the passage; and that they 
leave it to your ^< choice and indifPerencie^" to take 
what meaning you please out of it. O infallible 
tribunal, where art thou? Why not come to the 
aid of the Rhemish Doctors in their sore per^ 
plexity, to lighten their darkness, and obviate 
the necessity of making this humiliating con- 
fession ? 

Well, Sir, if, in the exercise of private jodg- 
meat, you may exercise your choice on difficult 
passnges, you may sureVy e^^vciv^^ \t. ou those 
yybich are plain. Let us, tii^u, i<iivi« Xvi^Va^x^^v. 
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!8, 19. Now, supposiEj I grant that these words 
confer a supremacy on t*eter, what is that to 
the Bishop of Rome ? There is no proof from 
Scripture, and vel*y doubtful evideniciB from his- 
tory, that Peter was Bishop at Rome. But if 
he were, the apostles had no successors, as such. 
We challenge proof on this point. Besides, the 
presence and teaching of Peter did hot keep the 
cTiurch at Antioch from falling : the chui-ches of 
Asia, planted by Paul, and eveh the mother 
church at Jerusalem, have long since perished. 
The Church of Chris^t has moved from place to 
place through the earth, like the pillar of fire itl 
t}l6 wilderness; '^heri persecuted in one city, 
fibbing tb fttiothei* ; and, therefore, any promise 
of infallibility td that church cantiot be pl^ded 
in favour of any particular community. Can 
yofa produce any promise of infallibility to the 
Chtt^fch of Rome ? Not one in the whole Bible. 
But wfe can produce a threat of destruction. 
That church is (Exhorted, Rom. xi. 20 — 22, not 
td be " high-minded, but fear," lest she should 
" be ctrt off.** She has been high-mifided with 
a vengeance I W6 believe the curse has been 
iipon her for agfes, and that she is no longer a 
brancli of the olive tree. " Boast not against 
the branches,'' says the apostie^ " W\. \S. \3»a>sc 
hoast tboa bearest not tjie root, Va^» ^^ ^^"^"^ 
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tJiee." She never was, therefore, the mother at' 
all churches. She could not hear the root. 

But we deny the supremacy or infallibility of 
Peter. I return to Matt. xvi. 18. I have not 
room for a lengthened exposition of this passage. 
But we may bring the matter to a short issue. 
These words cannot be so understood as to con- 
tradict other texts that are quite plain. For in- 
stances, in Matt. xx. 25-28, our Lord expressly 
forbids all assumption of authority on the part of 
any of the apostles. In JLph. ii. 20, the church 
is said to be built on the foundation of << Uie 
apostles and prophets,"* no pre-eminence being 
assigned to Peter above the others. Peter was 
sent by the apostles to Antioch (Acts viii. 14) ; 
and, doubtless, the greater is not sent by the 
less. Paul says he was not a whit behind him ; 
and on one occasion he withstood him to the 
face. (2 Cor. xi. 5, and Gal. ii. 11.) Jesus 
conferred on all the apostles, without any dis- 
tinction, the power of the keys, John xx. 22, 
23, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted them," &c. 
This passage explains " I will give unto thee 
the keys," &c. This gift of the keys is the 
j>rivik*ge of all faithful pastors, and, without a 

* See \\%si *^^« 
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figure, means simply authority (of which keys 
were anciently the emblem) to pi*each the Gos- 
pel, which is a proclamation of pardon to the 
penitent, and to administer discipline in the 
church.* As to the Rock, it is sufficient to 
quote the explanation of St. Augustine. "Jesus," 
says he, " said not, thou ai*t the Rock, but thoii 
art Peter. The Rock was Christ, whom 
Simon confessed." This interpretation, and one 
substantially the same, or at least equally at 
variance with the sense ascribed to the passage 
by the modem Church of Rome, have been sup- 
ported, according to the Roman Catholic authors 
Du Pin and Calmet, by fifteen Popes, thirteen 
Roman saints, thirty-seven Fathers and Doctors, 
and four Councils, besides many modem Roman 
Catholic writers.| 

Here, then, is a powerful array of authorities 
against the modern Roman Catholic interpreta- 
tion, which is m*ged with such confidence by 

• See pp. 185-190. 

f This interpretation is sanctioned by the General 
Councils of Nice. Constantinople, Basil, and Trent* Lab- 
beua viii. 770-1268, and x. 529, and xvii. 692, 821, and 
xs. 332. Canisius iv. 469. Among the authorities re- 
ferred to in tbe text, I may mention, Popes — Celestin, 
Innocent, Pius, Felix, Gregory, John, Urban. Saints — 
Hilary, Ambrose, Cyril, BasW, C^v^vwi, "i'^wfivR, ^"^^^ S^^ 
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erety superficial polemic. Now, dear Friend, 
you know that yott are pledg^ by the creed of 
Pope Pius, Article 2 j n^r^t to interpret Scripture 
<< otherwise than aecotding to the unanimbns 
odnsent of the Fathers.** ' You perceive that a 
vast tiuthber bf Popes and Fathers are oil itijr 
side of this question^ If you maihtain frcAn this 
pbMse^e, thslt Peter is the rOck on Which the 
Church df Christ is built, you trample oh the 
Kreed of your church; for, on that interpretation 
the Fathers are not unanimous. But if yeii 
agree with me, that Christ, ot faith in Chrl6t^ 
is the foundation on which the church is boilt^ 
then, of course, you give up the point ; and de- 
monstrate, that the Church of Rome is, even On 
her own principles, incapable of defence; her 
boasted infallibility, resting on passages of Scrip- 
ture, whose inspiration and exposition must be 
settled by private judgment, without her aid — 
passages which cannot be explained in her 
favour, without violating her own imperatively 
enforced principle of interpretation ! 

That this plain refutation of the principal 
tenets of your church, may prove the means of 
your emancipation from its power, is the earnest 
prayer of 

Your Y«aV\&\\^^^\^'«v\, 
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LETTER XIX. 

My dear Friend, 
The preceding summary of the ailments 
against the Church of Rome, will g^ve you some 
idea of the reasons that induced me to leave tliat 
communion. I now return to my religious ex- 
perience. I am free to confess that, for nearly 
twelve months after my recantation, I was but a 
nominal Protestant; by which I mean, that 
though fuUy convinced of the sound and Scrip- 
tural character of the Reformed faith, I was 
not converted to God. This langfuage, t am 
aware, is scarcely intelligible to a Roman Catho<' 
lie. You think that Christians are regenerated, 
or bom again in baptism. You fsmcy that this 
rite removes both the guilt and pollution of 
original sin, and that, after that event, the indi- 
vidual is in a situation to work out his own 
salvation, and earn for himself eternal redemp- 
tion. 

We do not believe that the baplismi^ ceremony 
r^enerates the soul. In apostolic tiiiieS, it was 
administered only when faith in Christ had been 
professed, and when, by consequence, the sotil 
liad ibeeu justifled aud\)om«JB8Mft.\l^t^^B»^i^i^^ 
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always accompanies saving faith. What, then, 
is the use of baptism as administered to in- 
fants ? 

It is intended to represent their being " bom 
in sin, and the children of wrath," and to teach 
the necessity of their souls being washed in the 
blood of Jesus, <Hhe fountain opened for sin and; 
for undeanness ;" and it is, also, a rite ofinitia- 
tion, by which Christian parents dedicate their 
children to Christ, as disciples in the school of 
the Gospel. If their being sprinkled with water 
implied that they were bom of the Spirit, would 
there not be some indications of this change in 
the dispositions and conduct of children ? But, 
alas I universal experience testifies that, not- 
withstanding the supposed grace of baptism and 
confirmation, they remain so powerfully influ- 
enced by the principles of depravity, by igno- 
rance of God and aversion to his will, that the 
most vigilant parental oversight is too frequently 
incapable of preventing the outbreaking of evil. 
Pride, vanity, falsehood, obstinacy, impurity, 
selfishness, in a thousand forms, mark the char- 
acter of the baptised youth of our land, with 
scarcely any exceptions. By a most mischievous 
euphemism, these things are indulgently denomi- 
nated the iiarmless frvxWUes oi out w^ituro ; but 
this apologeiit pliraseologv WU^^ ^ V?v^''^^^ 
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insensibility to the evil of sin, as an offence 
against the majesty of God. 

Those who read their Bibles dare not glozc 
over their pollutions and transgressions by lan- 
guage so fatally delusive. They know that "he 
that believeth not (though he were baptised), 
shall be damned," Mark xvi. 16. Hence, the 
ministers of the Gospel preach to nominal Chris- 
tians as they would preach to heathens— that they 
must be bom again. Now, it is quite possible 
for a man to discard the Roniish system, and 
receive the whole theory of Protestantism, ho- 
nestly and firmly persuaded of its truth, without 
believing " with the heart unto righteousness," 
or undergoing the essential change to which I 
have adverted. A faith perfectly orthodox may 
.be maintained with sincerity and zeal, and fail, 
notwithstanding, to exert any quickening and 
purifying power on the soul. So it was, for a con- 
siderable time, with your friend. My head was 
filled with controversial divinity, but my heart 
was still a stranger to the love of Christ. I 
earnestly contended for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, while enmity against the Author of 
that faith was the predominating principle in 
my mind. I was brought in a great measure 
from '^dai'kness to light," bat ivQt, Ctwa. ^^^^s«i 
power of Satan to GoA." ^>afe \x\>jeiv\«^ ^^^ 
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been made the power of Ood to my salvRtion. 
All that the efforts of iny own mind, aided by 
the ligpht of truth, could accomplish, I had al- 
ready experienced. I had knowledge, indeed, 
'but it was the knowledge that puffeth up. I 
had z^al, but it breathed the bitterness of pai1;y 
'Spirit. I had liberty, but there was a consciotiB 
•danger of its degenerating into licentiousness. 
Thotigh a mere novice in the things; of God, I 
thought myself capable of teaching otherB. 
'Swift to speak, impatient of contradiction, prone 
4;o dogmatism, and glorying in controversy, I 
manifested a spirit very different from that which 
the grace of God produces. Experimental reli- 
gion I regarded as fanaticism. If any persoh 
hinted that I was still in the dark, my pride was 
aroused to repel the arrogant a'ssuraption of su- 
perior holiness. Instead of confessing and de- 
ploring my ignorance and guilt, I was exceed- 
ingly sensitive to the slightest imputation of 
either. When informed, on one occasion, that 
a Methodist gentleman, a class-leader, wished 
to speak to me, in order to teach me the way of 
salvation more perfectly, I was provoked that a 
man of " one book," standing behind his counter, 
should presume to instruct me. A pious female 
of the same commumou limVeCi l\\^ w^v:,«^%\l^ of a 
greater change than 1 V\aA ^^V. e^^w^w^^% taA^ 
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referring to the third chapter of John, told me 
that I must he horn again ; hut this language I 
regarded as the cant of Methodism, and treated 
it with sovereign contempt. The pretensions of 
these zealous people to superior illumination, their 
fluency andfervonr in prayer, their peculiar hahits, 
and strict attention to religious duties, were Are- 
<|umitly a source of irritation to my mind ; hut they 
also disturbed my self-complacency, and awak- 
«ied pe»,*le«Bg doHbts and serious reflection. 

I differ -decidedly from the Methodists on 
some important points, but it would be injustice 
to deny that the cause ef truth in Ireland has 
been greatly benefited by their devoted and per- 
severing labours. Whatever mfay he the de- 
ficiencies or inconsistencies of their doctrinal 
systeniy or the evils resulting from mme parte of 
their discipline, to tliem belongs the praise of 
rescuing die doctrine of Regeneration from 
oblivion and odium, in many parts of this country, 
and of producing, under Ood, by their plain, 
en^getic, and powerful appeals to the conscience, 
a Iwge portion of the piety that is found to sub- 
sist, among the lower orders especially, in the 
Established Church. They have, moreover, 
indirectly, effected incalculable good, by stimu* 
lating the eeal of the clergy, and thus ur^ln^ ovl 
that ^irit of revival wKwi^VkaaT^wctiSS^^ ^^awdu^^ 
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with such power on the inert mass of formality 
that has for ages passed under the name of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. The Irish Evangeli- 
cal Society, and other bodies, have borne 
their share in this glorious work. But the 
Methodists were first in the field ; and, whether 
it be owing to the suitableness of their machinery 
to the state of Irish society, political and reli- 
gious, or to the conciliating spirit of their theo- 
logy, or their systematic division of labour, or 
their frequent change of preachers, or their 
assiduous cultivation of the social principle y or 
their indomitable zeal, or the 'all-pervading, all- 
controlling esprit du corps, by which they are 
animated, or to all these causes combined, it is 
certain that their labours have been crowned 
with great success. May the Spirit be poured 
out upon their societies in a more abundant 
measure than ever, and may their ministers be 
increasingly fitted for their work I 

At the period to which I refer, I was privi- 
leged to attend a conversation meeting in a 
family of Dissenters. The head of that family 
had been a preaclier of the Gospel under the 
Kvangclical Society. His wife and her sisters 
now kept a most respectable boarding school, 
and were the means of coiwextiuv^ vi. ^tea.t number 
of the young ladies tliatweie coiwM[\\X^^\»\>aftvi 
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charge. Their piety struck nie as more attrac- 
tive and conciliating than that of the Methodists. 
What seemed chiefly to constitute its pre-emi- 
nence was its deep humility. It was not noisy, 
nor obtrusive, nor censorious ; but rather meok- 
and retiring. Their zeal was a perennial stream, 
^ though deep, yet clear ;" gentle, silent, and to 
be traced not by the loudness of its bubbling, 
but the greenness of its margin. But they, too, 
talked of a new birth and of spiritual influence, 
and seemed to go deeper into those mysteries 
than the Methodists themselves ; besides holding 
other things still more repugnant to my feelings, 
such as sovereign grace, and election to eternal 
life. If I remember right, I attended this con- 
versation meeting only twice. I had a strong 
aversion to religious " experience." 1 thought 
it was for the most part either fanaticism or 
hypocrisy. 

< In this state of mind I visited Dublin, where 
I heard the Church clergy frequently and the 
Methodists occasionally. It was Lent, and there 
were courses of controversial lectures in progress 
of delivery in several of the churches. The houses 
were generally crowded, and on some occasions 
a great impression was produced on the audience. 
Under these lectures my heart was ^aduall^ 
opened to understaud t^© Scrv^Xwi^'^ ^». ^Swsnx- 
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spiritual import. My convictions of sin, which 
had ahnost entirely forsaken me since 1 became 
a Protestant, now returned with great powen 
Often did I remain in the pew fixed in deep and 
agonizing reflection, till the whole congregation 
had retired ; and then wandering alone by. the 
light of some solitary lamp, gave vent to my 
feelings in sighs and broken ejaoulatioBSk I saw 
myself guilty and defiled. The leprosy of sin 
was cleaving to my soul. I felt its oontamina^ 
tion, and my inmost spirit shrunk from the pol- 
luting contact. But i» vain. The d^yravity- 
was part of my very nature. While the Holy 
Spirit was thus exhibiting to my view my. own 
hateful condition, as I could bear the distressing 
disclosure of evil after evil bound, up iik my. 
heart, . I was assaulted by Satan with a violence 
which I. scarcely ever experienced before. He 
stimulated every passion, and endeavoured, by 
setting on fire the whole course of nature, to 
plunge me into some abyss of vice, or urge rae 
over some precipice of desperation. Blessed 
be the God of mercy I he did . not succeed. 
" O to grace how great a debtor, I" 

I was in James' Church one Sabbath evening 
when the Rev. Mr. Hare preached. " God," 
ssud be, '* has a people in t\ie Yroxld.-' And he 
wentoa to «pe(ik of tlie p\Mq^a«A wwi ^va^ 'jS. 
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Jehovali, in reference to this, people* The 
preacher's ipanner was very solemn and impres- 
sive, and the subject was to me one df awfiil and 
thrilling interest. I was affected in an unusual 
manner. Then, for the first time, my heart ac- 
quiesced in the sovereignty of. God in the work 
oi salyatipn, a^d probably this wag th« moment 
of my regeneration* I then eagerly sought those 
hooka that, treated of the operations of grace in- 
the soul. I now read the New Testament, the 
Epistles especially, with an interest altogether 
new« The books from which I derived most 
profit, were " Adam's Private Thoughts^" 
BoUnson's << Scripture Characters," the Works 
of Thomas Scott, especially his Remarks on. 
Bishop Tomline's << Refutation of Calvinism," 
a work equally distinguished by the force of its 
arg^uments and the meekness of its spirit. * The • 
Life of Brajnerp, by Edwards, filled me with . 
great distress^ It described a sort of self- 
renunciation which I felt to be utterly unattaia-* . 
able. There were parts of his : experience with: 
which I had no sympathy, and I* said, *^ If this, 
be the necessary evidence of a change of heairt^ 
I.a^l y«t m my. sins I" Yet there were many 
things in which I agreed with Brainerd. I felt 
tl|e pollution of my heart as deeply, and loathed, 
it ac! .strongly as .he did ; h\»fc t\ie>i» -^r^a NssLXiaft. 'a* 
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high-toned spirituality of mind, which transcend- 
ed my infantine experience in tlie divine life, 
far as the wisdom and strength of mature age 
surpass those of children. Christian character, 
like the human countenance, is miu'ked by an 
endless variety in the features and expression : 
but there is also a striking similitude in the broad 
outline, which obtains mider all changes and 
circumstances. - Hence, believers of all climes 
and temperaments and ages, are drawn together 
by a mysterious sympathy, and own the attrac- 
tive power of that sacred affinity which unites 
them in one, as Christ and the Father are one. 
Too frequently, alas, the iron hand of sectarian- 
ism seizes their susceptible hearts, and rudely 
rends them asunder; and frequently, too, an 
error in doctrine I'uns, like a vein of lead, 
through the rich mine of experience, giving a 
shock to sympathy, and tending to disunion. 
Thus it was in the book in question. Neither 
the school of Edwards nor of Fenelon made the 
proper philosophical and Scriptural distinction 
between self-love aud selfishness, and therefore 
none but an enthusiast can enter fully into the 
feelings of Madame Guion and David Brainerd. 
The life of the learned, talented, and devoted 
Henry Martyn was also, in my case, greatly 
blessed. In him I sa\v Y\ev.>j xV'i \«i^%x. ««ait(ed 
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tried to the utmost, and passing with purity and 
triumph from the reiterated ordeal. This book 
rekindled my desire for the work of the ministry, 
which had been first awakened by the warm re- 
commendations of several clergymen, residing in 
different parts of the country. In another res- 
pect it exerted an influence on my mind similar 
to what was subsequently produced by the Life 
of Spencer, of Liverpool. I was awed by such 
seraphic zeal and heavenly purity, and like Job 
in the presence of Jehovah, I abhorred myself 
and repented in dust and ashes. Great, indeed, 
were the internal struggles which 1 experienced. 
The "flesh lusted against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these were contrary the one 
to the other. So that I could not do the things that 
I would.'' Gal. V. 17. Long and doubti^l was the 
contest between light and darkness. Often did my 
heart sink in despondency, as I << entered the cloud*' 
which wrapt up my spirit in impervious gloom, 
but as often would the Sun of Righteousness rise 
to dispel it ; and oh, how gladdening were the 
beams which it shed upon my heart ! At length 
I was privileged to exclaim :^ 

^ The darkness of years and the night of repining, 
Now over the valleys have gloomily past ! *' 

The day-spring from on Vi\g\i ViaA xva«;«v vsv \fi:^ 

u 
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sotil. I had laid hold on the corenant ordered 
in all things and sure, hemg ordained by Infinite^ 
Wisdom, and ratified by " blood divine." 

Now, this change was wrought by the HoLV 
Spirit, without whose influence it could never 
have occnn^d. Remorse of - conscieiice might' 
Iayb preyed upon my- spirit; thelight of tnrth' 
might have shone painfully upon my mind ; 
Providence miight have maintained his contro- 
versy witKm'ev perplexing and darkening my 
path through life, and stinging me with repeated- 
disi^pointment ; but all would have pi^ved vsun 
for my conversion, without the secret, softeriing 
influence of the Spirit, predisposing my heart to 
receive the truth in the love of it. " The carnal 
mind is enmity against God/* It is this enmity, 
imbuing all our afl^ections and faculties, that re- 
jects the Saviour. When, at length, the heart 
is open to receive him, how is the fact to be' 
accounted for? Has the enmity been coneiliated, 
or has conscience obtained the mastery over it ? 
It is not conciliated, for "it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be," Rom. viii. 7. 
Its hostility to God is immitigable. Conscience 
has not overcome it; for though it possesses 
authority, it is destitute of power. It can warn, 
remonstrate, and proivovmcc its sentence when 
the deed is done ; but it, \s w^t. '^^ ^ Y^n^s^x 
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the repetition of it, nor to root. out the principle 
frpm which the disobedience springy. Conscience 
is a part of tlie human constitution, and not a 
grace superinduced by the Holy Spirit. This 
is clear from the fact, that it is said in Scripture 
to.be "defiled" and " seared." That it is often^ 
to an awful.extent, perverted,. evep^apaongChris- 
•tians, it needs no argument to .prove; so that, in 
fact, this principle is itself depraved. It cannot, 
therefore, overcome a power by which it is con- 
trolled. And, besides, if the man that receives 
Christ differs from another, who« under similar 
circumstances, rejects him^ merely in the uninflu- 
enced exercise of some power within -him, then 
he has ground for glorying over his neigM>our* 
The cause of difference is in himself. And the 
pivot, on wjiich the salvation of a soul tums^ is 
supposed to be ^ojne thing which the Holy 
Ghost cannot effectually touch, without destroy- 
ing human liberty ; and he is thus represented, 
as turning away vanquished from the fruitless 
contest with the powers of darkness in the soul 
of man. 

This is, I think, neither Scriptural, nor irational} 
nor reverential towards the blessed Agent of 
oui* salvation. " It is not by might, nor by 
po\yer, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord«" 
" Unl^s a nvm he bpm of ?^aJ(^ wA ^^1 ^^s*«^ 
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Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God/' 
** But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ ; hy grace ye are saved." •* According 
to his mercy he saved us, hy the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost.** 
Those who helieve in Christ are " horn not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God." 

Now, if language like this mean any thing, it 
teaches, that the communication of spiritual life is 
the act of God, in the exercise of his sovereign and 
distinguishing mercy. And as to the Spirit striv- 
ing in vain to implant this new life in the soul, like 
Julian attempting to rebuild Jerusalem, and re- 
pelled by the fiery rocks that issued from the 
foundation, is it not a hard saying ? Will God 
go to war without comparing his forces with 
those of the enemy ? Will he leave a building 
unfinished from want of resources to complete it? 
I trust, my dear Friend, you will yet join 
with me in adoring this Divine Being, who, in 
connexion with the Gospel, works all spiiitual 
good in the soul. He lays hold on the conscience, 
and convinces it of sin, and brings the broken 
spirit to the cross of Christ, to be bound up and 
healed. By him we Yiave ^v:«Ai«a \ft\)cv^fe^^3&«i^ 
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ai>f} are invested with the privileges o£ 0.doption, 
F.or justification is not a mere qet of pardon^ 
which may tp^morrow be reversed (poor conso** 
l^tiqn I) — rit is a permanent state of acceptance. 
We are not merely pardoned rebels, or ransomed 
slaves : we are, also, adopted children ; and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint<^ 
heirs with Christ. And h&Ying received the 
^pm^ of adoption, we cry " Abba, Father," fwd 
" walk in love as dear children." Our security 
thus rests on his faithfulness and power, and our 
eternal glory is bound up with his own. " Who 
is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died ; 
yea, leather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us." 

Man is, nevertheless, accountable to God— is 
dealt with as a rational creature — ^has factdties to 
perform all that he is commanded by his Maker 
— is capable of believing in Christ, and is unob- 
structed in his pursuit of salvation by any extra- 
neous hindrances, and held back solely by the 
love of sin that prevails in his heart. So that 
this scheme of mercy interferes not with his 
free agency or accountability. And, on the 
other hand, it secures the sanctification of all 
that submit to it. By connecting the blessing 
with the means — hearing w\V\\\iCi\vas\Tv^'»\j^^^^ 
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rag witli pardon, askingwith receiving, diligence 
with progress, labour with reward, fighting with 
victory, and suflfering with glory — ^it guards 
efiPectually against indolence and licentiousness, 
and tends most powerfully to stimulate the ener- 
gies of the soul to all that is good and great. 
For Jesus " gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works," 
Titus ii. 14. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 

My dear Friend, 
Such is the character of the Church of Christ, 
to which I would conduct you. The marks of 
this Church — ^marks which distinguish each of 
its members — are, repentance toward God, fkith 
in Christ, and the fruits of the Spirit visible in 
the life and conversation. These fruits are " love, 
joy, peace, patience, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." The man that has not 
these has not the Spirit of Christ ; " and if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of 
his." Gal. V. 22 ; Rom. viii. 9. Thus are we 
" come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God ;" " to the general assembly and 
church of the first-bom, which are written in > 
heaven." This church is not confined to any 
country or clime. It is persecuted or despised 
by the world, scattered among the nations, and 
to be gathered at last by the angels from " the 
four winds of heaven." It has existed since the 
fall of man, and will exist till the end of time. 
Sometimes its light has been scarcely visible 
amid the surrounding darkness ; at other times^ 
i^pecially during the finrst and x\Lft\«fiXVJ«t^fc^t«ss.- 
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tnries of the Christian era, it has shone upon the 
kingdoms of the earth yrith peculiar hrightness 
and glory. Sometimes it l|as flourished in cities, 
and shed its influence abroad in the palaces of 
kings and the halls of legislation. Again, this 
virgin spouse of Jesus has been banished to the 
wilderness, and compelled to offer her spiriUial 
sacrifices in caverns, and to lift up hef voice of 
praise amid the roar of the mountaui torrent. 
For fhree hundred years her children continued 
to multiply in the Roman empire. They also 
spread through the nations of the East, where, 
removed from Papal domination, which they 
spumed, they continued, in various regions, 
to hold forth the word of life even in the dark 
ages. Protestant Christianity (the name is no- 
thing) prevailed in Britain from the age of the 
apostles till the Bishop of Rome sent over an 
insidious monk, to corrupt the simplicity of their 
faith, and rob them of their independence. 
In Ireland,* the land of Gospel light and litera- 
ture, the asylum of learning and piety when the 
rest of Europe was overrun with barbarism, the 
doctrines of Protestantism were professed and 
propagated, with more or less purity, till the 

* '* The Irish Church never acknowledged the siipreni- 
acy of a foreigner,*' — SU Ibur lo St. Patrick in the fifUt 
Century, 
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twelfth century, when the Pope authorised 
Henry 11. to conquer and Papalise our native 
land, on condition that the English should thence- 
forth pay him the tribute called Peter's-pence. 
Are communion with the Church of Rome and 
the Pope's supremacy, articles of the Christian 
faith ? Then was St. Patrick no Christian, and 
t)ur boasted island of saints was an island of 
Pagans! The ancient Cvldees* who enlightened 
the darioiess, and civilised the barbarity of the 
'British isles, were, in ail essential points, Pro- 
testants.^ 

The JfaldenseSy according to the reluctant 
testimony of Roman inquisitors and historians, 
maintained the doctrines of the Reformation, by^ 
the most eminent champions of which their con- 
fessions of faith were warmly approved. They 
^parated from the Church of Rome during the 
reign of Constantine, from which period they 
dated the defection of that body. Thus existing 
as the representative of the primitive church, 

♦ " Worshippers of God.'* 

f This subject is very ably handled in a discourse en- 
titled, ** The Religion of the ancient Britons and Irish na 
Popery," by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, of New- York; for 
a copy of which i am indebted to the Rev. George 
Bourne, the eloquent champion of Protestantism in 
America, and author of ^* Loiette,*' a most iulete&ti.\i^ 
work which may be had 6t H. Re^, 'B€^ld&\>. 
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this commiuiity, says RainemSy an Inquiaitor in 
the thirteenth century, << were found in almost 
ercry country." Another writer of the same 
creed, confesses that they were '* multiplied 
through all lan^ls ;" another that " they infested 
a thousand cities ;" another, that <' they spread 
not only through France, but also throi^h nearly 
all the European coasts, sind appeared in Oaiil» 
Spain, England, Scotland, Italy, Germapy, Bo- 
hemia, Saxony," &c. &c. A crusading army qf 
300,000 was raised to exterminate these simple 
shepherds of the Alps, whose numbers were ^ 
formidable as to threaten the very existence of 
the Papacy* These illustrious Protestants (they 
protested for twelve hundred years against the 
tyranny and superstition of Home) sent out to 
the field 100,000 champions of religious liberty, 
to repel the aggressions pf ecclesiastical despot- 
ism. Nobly did they gu^rd the lamp of Ij^fe 
during the long and dreary reign of dar;k^es8 ; 
nor could all the power of the << Beaat^" com- 
bined with the sublety of the " False Prophet," 
extinguish tliat lamp, until the long suppressed 
light of the ReForniution broke out sliuultane- 
ously in various parts of Europe. It was caught 
by the son from the dying grasp of the martyred 
Aithcr, and there were never wanting Elislias to 
receive tlm falling mauVVis i>^ \X\vy^^ viVsi,^x^>\u. 
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tlie burning stake and the gory battle-field, as- 
cended to the mansions of eternal peace, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

" Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose boue» 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Eren them who kept thy trath so pure of old. 

When all onr fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget' not ; in thy hook record their groans, 

Who wete thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

l*he vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sown 

0*er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A himdred fold, who having learned thy way, 

Eaily may fly the Babylonian wo.— Milton. 

The Reformation occurred in a rude and bar-' 
barous age, when goyemments were despotic^ 
the people vassals, and society broken up into 
clans. Both clergy and people were ignorant iii 
the extreme; their manners were gross; and 
the ordinary language of eren the respectable 
classes was coarse to a degree that would be 
absolutely intolerable at the present day. The 
artificial refinement — the conventional proprieties 
of speech, which gild over the offeuaw««^<MSHi ^^ 
an idea — the graceful euphemvaxa^ t^^ ^^<jtt««aR«» 

s 

i 
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deformity, and calls disgusting objects by melii*^ 
duous names — were totally unknown, to the 
plain-spoken llefonnors, and their no lesti indeli* 
cate opponents. But those who should compare 
their modes of expression with those that prevail 
at the present day, and thence infer that the 
fastidious modems greatly surpass Lather and 
his cotemporaries in moral purity, would betray 
their ignorance of the progress of soeiety, and 
the principles of our fallen nature. Had Luther 
and Knox been like those fine gentry, that, by 
the softness of their address and the pliancy of 
their manners^ seem << to beg pardon of all flesh 
for being in tlie world," they could never have 
roused by their eloquence the inert masses of 
society, nor torn up by the roots a despotism 
that had been the growth of centuries. Their 
rudeness of speech and their violence of maoner 
were the faults of the age, and should not be 
judged by a modern standard. God over-ruled- 
even their failings for good. They were fit in- 
struments for the materials they had to work 
upon. The Gospel, with its two attendant lumi- 
naries, Literature and Civilization, were just be- 
ginning to move over the chaos of Bigotiy and 
Barbarism ; and some time must have elapse<l 
before their commingling radiance could pene- 
trate and purify tlie soa^X §.>js\fc\s\, ^i'^V^Mva.Wj 
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while the " prince of the powers of the air" was 
rolling to the illuminated regions dense masses 
of darkness, with a view to extinguish the rising 
light. Daring this conflict of principle — this 
earnest straggle between the hostile forces of 
trath and error — ^wlien tyranny put forth its 
fiercest energy, and coiruption exerted its vilest 
influence, was it to be expected that the Reform- 
ers would be all gentleness and politeness ? So 
much for the violence which your writers lay to 
the charge of the Reformation. 

They also assert, that that great event origi- 
nated iM the vices of princes and priests, who 
were impatient of the restraints of religion ; and 
by way of proof, we have been incessantly 
referred to Henry's divorce and Luther's mar- 
riage. The restraints of religion, indeed I Did 
you ever hear of the Bull of Leo X., and the 
preaching of Tetzel on the subject of indulgences ? 
Did yon ever read a history of the middle ages? 
I am almost tempted to turn over a few pagc*s of 
that history, that yoa may see how truly your 
church, in her pidmy state, has been styled the 
<< mother of abominations.'' I might quote pas- 
sages from your own accredited writers, describ- 
ing the unblushing profligacy and shocking 
impurity that had corrupted all ranks of tlv(& 
cleigy, and which were not onVj XAAsewXft^ ^«>» 

X 
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enoourafl^ed, by the heads of the churdi ; but I 
will not pollute these pages with such revolting 
records. If, however, you are incredulous or 
curious on this point, you may consult the last 
chapter of Mr. Edgar's " Variations of Popery," 
where you will find some well-authentieatod 
illustrations of celibacy in the dark ages. If the 
Priests are prudent, they will <<talk no more 
with such exceeding arrogancy" on this point. 

It betrays great ignorance to ascribe the 
English Reformation to Hbnrv VIII. Refor- 
mation usually begins at the basis of society, and 
ascends gradually to the summit. The Lollards 
and the Wickliffites had sown the seeds long 
before. They were not sown in vain. The 
Word of God had taken deep root in the hearts 
of the people. The hardy seed outlived the 
winter of persecution, and only waited for the 
genial sunshine of liberty << to blossom at last.*' 
According to Mr. H. L. Bulwer, M.P., who is 
no bigot on our side of the question, the Refor- 
mation in England is to be ascribed to the 
education that had previously enlightened the 
middle ranks of society, through the medium of 
the Grammar Scliools which were in great 
numbers established. But I beg to produce a 
still more unexceptionable witness on this sub- 
ject — no less a personage \\vwi\4K»x^^v.^K^, 
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wImhh no body will suspect of too powerful a 
bias towards evangelical Protestantism. Speak- 
ing of Hjsnry, ber Ladyship, with no less truth 
than beauty, remarks : — 

<< The crowned and bloated monster, the pros- 
trator of all ties and sympathies, the English 
Nero and guardian defender of the Catholic 
fiuth, who took to himself the merit of reform, 
was but the passive agent of events^ over which 
the fluctuation of his impulses exercised no per- 
manent control. He could cut off heads, but he 
could not obliterate ideas. The Reformation 
emanated not from his decrees, nor is it justly 
i^roacfaable with his vices. It exiited in the 
minds of the people long before it served- the 
purposes of his brutal passions. It is the nature 
of Reform, as of flame^ to ascend ; the wisest of 
sovereigns can but direct, the worst cannot ex- 
tinguish it."* 

The people had learned to think ; the Bible 
had been translated into their own language ; and 
the translation of the Scriptures, observes Du« 
OALD Stewart, had the same influence on re- 
ligious discussion that the invention of gun- 
powder had on the art of war. As the private 
soldier is now a match for the armed knight, so 

* Atheoseum. ^o. ^8^ 
x2 
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the peasant can enter the lists with the doctor of 
divinity, and not unirequently shows himself 
hetter instructed than his teachers. Give to any 
people education and the Bible, and no hmnaa 
power or policy can long maintain the authority 
of the Pope. To these, in connexion with the 
preaching of the Grospel, we are indebted for in- 
strnmentally effecting the Reformation. To 
these, under the Divine blessing, we confidently 
look for its rapid progress and ultimate triumph. 
" It is not by mi^t nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, sidth the Lord.'' He will consume the 
Man of Sin " with the breath of his mouth and 
with the brightness of his coming.'' Of this we 
have no doubt. The predicted apostacy is draw- 
ing to a close ; the day of vengeance is fast ap- 
proaching. O, my dear Friend, come out from 
the fore-doomed city where you dwell, that you 
be not partaker of its plagues I 

A great deal has been said about the variety 
of sects that prevail among Protestants, but with 
very little truth or candour. Some years ago 
Dr. M'Hale rifled Bossuet, and i^nsacked our 
theological dictionaries, and then taxed his own 
ingenuity to the utmost to multiply and muster 
these varieties in the most imposing manner 
before the public. This declamatory writer 
(who is rather too mudi laraAe^ Iqx ^^ Xi^iSQX.^ 
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of his Style) recently made a speech, which you 
have doubtless read, in which he glorifies himself 
as an incomparably profound reader, and inti- 
mates that he has been diving into the phos- 
phorescent gulf of the dark ages. I am afraid 
that he draws up a great deal that he would not 
wish to meet the eye of a heretic. But has he 
never, in his researches, met with varieties of 
doctrine and discipline in his church, which boasts 
so loudly of her unity ? Let him pull the beam 
out of his own eye, before he attempts to draw 
the moat out of ours. Are there not schisms in 
the Church of Rome ? Do not some contend 
that the Pope enjoys only a primacy ; others 
that he is infallible ? Do not some claim infalli- 
bility for a general council, and others limit this 
prerogative to the Pope and Council conjointly ? 
Is it ascertained what constitutes a Council genC' 
red ? Is not the church divided into predestin- 
arians and advocates of free-will? Is it not 
divided on the question of exclusive salvation ? 
and on the question of persecution? and on 
the doctrine of penance — some holding, with 
Archbishop Fenelon, that our sorrow for sin 
must be disinterested, springing solely from a 
regard to the glory of God, while the majority 
contend that attrition, a mere selfisk re;^^^^* ^^"(^ 
8iB because of the suffering yf\^^ i^orw^ "SX-* '^ 
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all that the sacrament requires? WhQe the 
Jesuits hold the ahominable doctrine that the 
siacraihents themselves, by a physical energy, re- 
move sin from the soul without any d^endenoe 
whatever on the state of the feelings. To the 
Jesuits belong the honour of reconciling the prac- 
tice of religion with the habit of vice I It is true, 
that since the Council of Trent, they have labomv 
ed to suppress any open dissent from its dogmas. 
But let Dr. M^Hale dip a little more deeply into 
ecclesiastical history ; let him read Moshsim, or 
if he object to this able and honest writer as a 
Protestant, let him consult his own Flecjry or 
Du Pin, or let him turn over the fbjios of Lab- 
BBUS, the Jesuit historian of the councils, and 
lie will find -such variety of doctrine — such a 
mass of heterogeneous opinions, of extravagance 
and absurdity, issuing from the teeming womb 
of infallibility, that when compared with the 
Protestant variations, it will appear as a moun- 
tain to a mole hill.* Besides, there is in the 
Church of Rome a great variety in point of dis- 
cipline. Each order has its separate code. The 
Dominican, Franciscan, Capuchin, Jesuit, &c., 

* Dr. M*Hale should consult on this subject Edgar's 
Var'mtions of Popery, where he would learn that there 
aro some, at least, " in tko -^t^i^ftiiV, ^^^''^ \wi\. ^ucU super- 
Sciai readers as he supposes. 
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have each its system of rules or laws ; so that 
what is sin in one is not sin in another* The 
progeny of the Pope is diverse and motley as 
the armies which Xerxes led over the Hellespont. 
Each of the monastic tribes wears a garb, speaks 
a langfuage, and ranks under a banner of its own. 
Unlike the Protestants, every name implies a 
peculiar system and a distinct standard of mor- 
ality.* 

We are not so foolish as to think that a per- 
fect uniformity of opinion is attainable. Never- 
theless, there is a unity in our churches on aU 
essential points that is really astonishing. If 
you compare the various confessions and creeds 
drawn up at the Reformation in different coun- 
tries, you will find that, in matters of faith, 
they << all speak the same thing.'' There may 
be slight variations in the mode of expression, 
but the meaning is substantially the same in all. 
They agree in their views of the Trinity, the 
depravity of human nature, the atonement, jus- 
tification by faith alone, the regenerating and 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
state of the soul after death. And the doctrines 
they taught we still believe, because we find 

* Papal uniformity is like the hard and glittering sur- 
face of an ice-bound chaos, dazzling without, but imprison- 
io^ aJJ within. 
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them ia tlie Word of God. It is true, that 
there are different forms of chardi goyernneiit 
prevailii^ amongst us. But though these^ im* 
happily, have been made a gnmnd of 
separation between Christians, yet thej are 
deemed essential, nor do they prerent our mirtnal 
confidence and Christian fellowship. 

You must, my dear Friend, make large de- 
duction from the representations of your writers 
on this subject. Suppose our enemies are able 
to enumerate fifty names applied since the Re- 
formation to Protestant sects. From this num- 
ber you must subtract about thirty, as mere 
synonymes, different appellations, describing so- 
cieties holding the same faith and discij^ine. 
Of the remainder, take from fifteen to twenty 
for those mushroom sects — those ephemeral pro- 
ductions of fanaticism — which spring up in a 
ttight, and live their little day, and perish. 
Tliese are, for the most part, different manifes- 
tations of some exploded dog^a, appearing in 
tlie cliurch at distant intervals — a periodical 
resuscitation of some fanatical tenet, silently en- 
tombed by a by-gone generation; the name 
alone survives. Tlie Church of Rome, which 
never comprehended more than one-fourth of 
ChriiUendom, has given birth to a greater 
number of these moiisXto«v\i\^* xJiaasv \^ ^>\ns£v 
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ohurcbes put together. The formidable number 
.of .4eBominationfl is now brought down to the 
fi^lowing: — Episcopalians, Presbyterians; Inde- 
jfgghitmtSy Baptists, Methodists, Moravians, and 
429akers» 

The Moravians are Episcopalians; so, also, 
are the majority of the Methodists: and the 
Baptists are Independents, differing with their 
brethren of that denomination only in the mode 
and subjects of baptism. Thus, then, the deno- 
minations, which comprehend the great body of 
orthodox Protestants throughout the world, ard 
three — the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Independent, or Conoreoational. Between 
these there is a clearly defined di£Perence on the 
noii*esential matter of church government or dis- 
cipline. In the first, the governing authority 
rests with the bishops ; in the second, with the 
assembly of elders ; in the last, with the particu* 
lar church or congregation. These three bodies 
are, by a simultaneous movement, both in Europe 
and America, verging closer to one another every 
year. The constitution of a Christian church, 
and the principles of religious liberty, and the 
terms of conununion, are becoming daily better 
understood by all parties ; and were it not for 
political causes, I believe the walls of separation 
between orthodox Chiistiaa^ N«Q\jii^ ^tfiwi^ ^«^ 
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totally levelled. The doctrines of these three 
great sections of Refonned Christianity aite the 
same.* You will find them in a small work^ 
entitled << Scriptural Unity of Pnyfcestwit 
Churches," recently published by Robertson A 
Co., Dublin, The Episcopalian faith is con- 
tained in the Tiurty-nine Articles, the Presby- 
terian in the Westminster Confession, and the 
C(mgpregational in the Declaration of Faith aiid 
Church Order, published by the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales^ These three 
Confessions of Faidi are, on doctrinal points, in 
perfect harmony. They contain the principles 
which have been explained and defended in tlie 
preceding pages. We all believe the same 
truths, and walk by the same law; are conscious 
of the same experience, and inspired by the 
same hopes. We are redeemed by the same 
blood, justified by the same i^th, regenerated 
by the same Spirit, impelled by the same mo* 
tives, and looking forward to the same inheri- 
tance in heaven. We believe that all that are 
influenced by these principles are members of 

* We must, however, admit the prevalence of varioas shades 

of ArminiaBism, especially among the Methodists and a 

certain portion of the Establishment. Among the former 

it often brightens into Ca\v\u\%u\\ ivavoti^ Uiq latter it 

sometimes darkens dowa inViO PQ\a%>Mi\«m. 
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the Church of Christ, in whatever sector re* 
ligioo they may be found. 

Having been myself much perplexed on the 
subject of church government, I deem it my duty 
to put it in the power of the unlearned reader, 
without much trouble or expense, to judge for 
himself on a subject which, though not essential 
to salvation, is yet of considerable importance. 
Converts often adopt the first scheme of church 
polity that presents itself; and when enlightened 
by more extensive information, they are morti- 
fied to discover that conscience demands a nearer 
approximation to the principles of the Bible, and 
that the recently adopted system must be super- 
ceded by one which is esteemed more St^riptural. 
The necessity of so many changes should be 
obviated if possible by cautious, deliberate, and 
prayerful examination. With a view to assist 
the conscientious inquirer in this interesting 
study, I beg to refer him to the << Scriptural 
Unity of Protestant Churches," above men- 
tioned, where he will find the church order and 
discipline of each of the three great denomina- 
tions set forth in their own authorised formu- 
laries. In addition to these, I would advise him 
to compare carefully the following ecclesiastical 
catechisms — Ashe's Catechism on Episcopacy, 
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Barnbt's Catechism on Prmbyteriainsm, and 
Orme's Otktechism on Independency, Thea^ 
eomp^idiums contain an exposition and de- 
fence of the several systems re^ctirely* The 
inquirer should take care to consult the Scrip- 
ture references in the Bible, and look well to the 
context. It is right also to inform him, that, 
owing to the want of an authorised standard of 
their principles, the Independents have been 
sometimes misrepresented by the advocates of 
the rival systems. It is but fair, thereiwe» to 
compare their statements with the <^ Declaration** 
to which I have already adverted. 

I am fully persuaded, that if the views of the 
Gospel which I have vindicated be rejected, 
there ,can be no salvation. We admit that per- 
sons may be saved in communion with the P^mJ 
Church. But we unhesitatingly deny, that any 
are saved bi/ that church. We contend, that no 
consistent, thorough-going Roman Catholic— 4io 
man who adopts and acts on all the tenets of the 
Council of Trent, can be in a state of salvation. 
Why ? Because he holds principles subversive 
of the atonement, puts his trust in the creature, 
and sins against the very means of Redemption. 
This must be abundantly manifest, if you have 
duly weighed the arguments which I have ad- 
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vanced. I earnestly pray that the Holy Spirit 
may incline your heart to receive the truth in 
the love of it. 

If I have at any time employed expressions cal- 
culated to womid your feelings, I pray you to for- 
give me. I intended it for good. I would, if pos- 
sible, avoid giving you pain ; for in sparing your 
. feelings I spare my own. But truth must not be 
sacrificed. It is not charity to countenance ^Eital 
delusion. None but a Cfun — a misanthrope, 
with scowling brow, and sneering lip, and scof- 
fing tongue — whose views and hopes centre in 
the present world — can deem religion a matter 
of trifling importance. On the religious state of 
oar minds here, depends our everlasting destiny. 
This is a matter between Grod and the soul, 
with which no man can authoritatively meddle. 
But God has appointed means for the salvation 
of souls. He sends forth the messengers of his 
love, and they are commanded to declare the 
truth, whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear ; and urgently to press every argu- 
m&at and motive by which the heart can be 
brought to yield itself to its Maker. << Now, 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us : we pray you, in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." O, 
my dear Friend, abandon XYi<o^ ififlife >Bssv«^'^Da^ 
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have bewildered you so long, and fly for refuge 
to lay hold on the hope set before you in the 
GospeL Heed not the obstacles in your path. 
The claims of Grod and truth are paramount to 
every consideration. Shrink not from the sever- 
ance of earthly ties. Christ is able to deliver 
you out of all your difficulties, and to recompense 
you a hundred fold. " For what shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?" Heed not the voice of calumny, 
nor the rage of the adversary. God will be 
your << sun and shield : he will give you grace 
and glory," and ere long, he will make even 
your enemies to be at peace with you. Listen 
to his invitation : << Wherefore, come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and I will receive you. And I will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty." 

I am, my dear Friend, 

Your faithful Servant in Christ. 

FAREWELL. 



NOTES. 
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NoTB A, Page 116. 

The Book of Common Prayer beiog a human compil- 
ation, is, of course, not infallible, and may require emen- 
dation. To err is human; and to correct error when 
discovered, is the highest proof of wibdom. This becomes 
the more necessary in those formularies which are enforced 
on the conscience as terras of communion. 

The most strenuous advocates, however, of the ancient 
forms of the Anglican Church, not only admit, but coo- 
tend, that the absolution is not judicial but declarative^ 
having no force whatever apart from the faith and repent* 
ance of the sinner, pre-requisites which would ensure par- 
don if there were not a Priest in existence. Consequently* 
instead of agreeing with the Council of Trent, they are 
subject to its curse. For in the fourth Canon, Dt PenU 
tentia, it is decreed that, " If any shall say that the sacra- 
mental absolution of the Priest is not a judicial act, but a 
mere service of declaring and pronouncing that sins are 
forgiven to him that confesses, let him be accursed.'* Thus, 
according to the Council, the power of loosing and binding 
" is not a mere ministry, either of amnouncing the Gospel, 
or of declaring that sins ore forgiven, but completely a Ju- 
dicjal act, hy which, by the PneftV ^umvM «& V; ^ N!Q^^> 
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sentence is pronounced.** Cone* Trid. Sees. xiv. chap. 6. 
See Catechism of the Council of Trent, and the Histories 
of Faoli and Matthias. 



Note B, Page 213. 

In further corroboration of the remarks which have 
been made as to the adoration of the Virgin, I would give 
the following specimens of popular devotion. The Salve 
Regina is a great favourite in Ireland : — " Hail, holy 
Queen, Mother of Mercy» our Zi/e, our stoeetaess, and 
our Hope ; to thee we cry, poor banished sons of Eve ; to 
thee we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this 
valley of tears." — Poor Man*8 Manual. Here Mary 
occupies the place of the Saviour. 

" I reverence you, O Sacred Virgin Mary, the holy 
ark of the Covenant, and together with all the good 
thoughts of all the good men on earth, and all the blessed 
spirits in heaven, do bless and praise you infinitely, for that 
you are the great Mediatrix between God and Man, obtain- 
ing for sinners all they ever ask and demand of the blessed 
Trinity. Hail, Mary ! 

*' I am the protectress of my servants, says the glorious 
Mother of God. Give me your heart, my dear child, and 
if it be as hard as flint, I will make it as soft as wax. My 
blessed servant Ignatius gave me one day power over his 
heart, and I did render it so chaste and strong, that he 
never after felt any motion of the flesh all his life. Give 
me your heart, my child, and tell me, in the sincerity of a 
true son, how much you love me your chaste Mother. 
Hail, Miiryl 
** O, my most dear MotWil \\oM«i>joxxxsvat^>5o3Mx tsj^ 
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tongue can express, and more than my very soul can con- 
ceive. And I reverence you* O sacred Virgin Mary! 
and together toith the Holy Trinity , bless and praise you m- 
finitdy / for that you are worthy of so many praises as 
none can, no not yourseUi conceive the same," &c. — The 
Key to Paradise, published Permissu Svperiorum. 

This is one of the largest and most highly esteemed of 
Roman Catholic Prayer- hooks. It is used chiefly by the 
more respectable portion of the community. Now what 
higher terms of adoration could be addressed to the eternal 
God? 

NoTB G, Page 267. 

The three Councils that give the weight of their authority 
to the spiritual meaning of the phrase, Eating the Lord's 
flesh and drinking his blood, are Constance, Basil, and 
Trent; not by any formal decision* but by authorising 
the exposition of certain orators, specially appointed to 
express their opinions on the subject. For this fact, I am 
indebted to the kindness of the learned author of the 
** Variations of Popery,'* who states it on the authority of 
Labbeus, the Jesuit historian of th6 Councils. — JLabbeua 
xvi. Il4l, and xvii. 930, and xx. 613. 

The disputed passage in John vi. has been understood 
and explained in a figurative sense, as signifying spiritual 
eating and drinking, by the following Fathers : Ignatius, 
Cyril, Augustine, Chrysostom, Bede, and Theophylact.-— 
Ignatius ad TraU, Cyril, 29a Aug, de Doetrin. 316* 
and Ser. 181. Ckrys* Horn, 41, Bede in Cor, z. Thecph, 
in John vL 

**Albertin hat enumerated thirty RomBLtL Ponk^i&v^ 
Cardiaals, Bisbopt, or Gominftii\»tot%> ^VaVdXbts^^^^^^ 
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part of John's Gospel in n spiritual sense* and reject the 
idea of its application to the sacrament. This was the 
explanation of the two Popes, Innocent and Pius. Ac- 
cording to Innocent III., * Oar Lord in this passage speaks 
of spiritual manducation. His hody is eaten spuritually—- 
that is, in faith.' Comeditur spiritualer, id est» in fide.— 
Innocent, De Myst, Miss. iv. 14. 

'* Pius II. concurs, and, if possihle» in still more eacplidt 
language, with Innocent. ' The Son of Godt* says his 
infisdlibility, treats there not of sacramental, but spiritual 
drinking. The communion was not then instituted, and 
how, therefore, could they eat and drink Jesus but by 
faith ? Those who believed in him were the persons who 
eat his flesh and drank his blood ; for faith is the only 
means of such participation. Jesus on the occasion spoke 
in figurative language.' " — In Zenfan^ ii. 211. 242. — 
Edgar, 369. 

Mr. Edgar *s Variations of Popery, from which I have 
just quoted, ably supplies a desideraium in theological liter- 
ature. It is a work of immense labour and research. 
Very few, indeed, are capable of the patience and perse- 
verance necessary to explore the mouldering records of 
distant generations, in order to collect the ** scattered 
atoms of historical truth** into one vast mass of authenti- 
cated facts. As a book of reference, the work is invalua- 
ble. There is no part of the Papal system, and no period 
of its history, on which ho has not thrown light, by his 
minute and accurate investigations, and his clear and tri- 
umphant reasoning. His labours deserve to be more 
generally appreciated. The style, however, though 
spirited, is rather monotonous. There is not a living 
principle of connexion pervaiWug ^u^ ^mtba\!vQ% Vhft whole 
»w>rfc; aud, without even an 'mAe:^ Vo ^^^\\^ V^ -nsai^ 
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is bewildered and wearied amid the endless recurrence 
of names and dates. There is, also» a tone of sarcasm-^a 
strain of irony — a fondness tor cfifensive epithets, which 
seem to betray a spirit that requires to be more deeply 
imbued with the love and humility of the Gospel. The 
book, likewise, contains offences against purity, which, 
however called for by the subject, cannot be tolerated in a 
Christian writer of the present day. He cannot commit 
with impunity the faults of a Bayle or a Gibbon. It is 
certainly desirable, that Protestants should have some no- 
tion of the shocking vices that were openly and unblush- 
ingly cherished in the Romish Church before the Refor- 
mation. But in exposing the delinquencies of the 
*' mother of abominations," we should not appear to dwell 
with complacence on her vile practices, nor linger too long 
in her ^^ chambers of imagery," nor pry too curiously 
among the curtained scenes of her systematic pollution. 
The motive may be good; but we must guard against 
throwing oil, instead of water, on the fire which we would 
extinguish. There are portions of Mr. £dgar*s book 
which, if not condemned to some oblivious limbos should 
ceitainly pass through Purgatory ! 

Note D, Page 292. 

The following account of the present state of Catholicism 
in France will illustrate what has been said on the religion 
of imagination : — 

** However, we must not be deceived on the extent and 
depth of this rel^ious movement. The progress of 
Catholicism exists mor« in appeaiance than in reality, 
more in its surface than in its roots. There are but few 
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persons who search the Roman dog^a in Catholic chvrdiee. 
There would not he found one Frenchman in a hmdred, 
nor, perhaps, one in a thousandt who helieTet in trantub- 
stantiation, or in the infallibility of the Pope. Moet of 
those who attend Mass do so from imitatioB* from entice- 
ment ; it is an affair of fiuhion and bcm ton* Faahion is 
most powerful in France, but its reign b of short duration. 
Others frequent the old Gothic cathedrals, to behold the 
fumes of incense, to admire the pictures of the great mas- 
ters, and to hear the majestic sounds of the organ. These 
are painters, poets, young men guided by a wuidiriDg and 
unruly imagination. They have formed a TagiMt fontasticy 
wavering religion» which submits to all the whims of ima- 
ginationy feeds on empty emotions, grasps at skadowsy and 
they give the name of Catholicism to those chimeras of 
their bewildered fancy. 

** The Catholic clergy, it must be declaredy do not take 
the trouble of undeceiving these young men from their 
fatal errors ; they make no endeavours to warn them that 
they are directing then: steps towards an abyss. Oa the 
contrary, they seem to favour, in their sermons and in 
their periodicals, the erroneous ideas, the extraTagaiit chi- 
meras, which compose the whole religion of the new 
generation. The Priests, no doubt, fear to lose many of 
their congregations, if they recalled and preached the aus- 
tere doctrines of the Fathers of the church ; but tkey will 
one day repent having so far yielded to the spirit of the age. 
Those pretended Christians are true idolaters, who wor- 
ship the stones of their cathedrals, who worship Gothic 
chapels, coloured windows, and all the phantoms of their 
imagination."-.- Or^tRo/ Correspondence from Frtmce in 
the BvangeUccH Magazine fw December , 1886. 
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Such worshippers would not sympathise with the ami- 
able Writer of the toUowing moumful 

WISH. 

Yes, 1*11 be placed with kindred clay. 
And borne from mourning friends away ; 
And in the silent mansion laid, 
Till flesh corrupt shall be decayed. 

Oh, may I in that awful hour, 
When earthly scenes can charm no more^ 
Adore my God for mercies past. 
And all my care on Jesus cast ! 

But while with life I*m favoured yet, 
Ere Nature has been paid ker debt, 
I would express a wish to all 
Whom mine, by kindred ties, I call. 

When this pale, lifeless frame qf mincy 
Heedless of all your wo, supine, 
Shall rest above the opening earth, 
Oh, be it not a scene of mirth ! 

Let vulgar custom cease to swayt 
Let superstition's power give way ; 
Nor needless pains, nor tawdry pride 
Profane my corpse — my dust deride ! 

No washing of the day-cold dead-— 
No vainly ornamented bed — 
No ribbons, black or white, be found 
To mock me in my «\«Qp igito^ovroA. 



To congregate a meddling crowd. ^'^' 
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No artificial lights by day, 
Poor mimics of the sun^s bright ray ! 
No sycophantic tribe be near— 
None but a few of grief sincere. 

My coffin plain — ^no glittering tin 
Surmount the lifeless heap within ; 
For gaudy baubles such as these, 
Cannot the greedy worms appease. 

No plumes may nod above my bead — 
They flatter, but can't serve the dead ; 
No tolling bell, with pealing loud. 

But ere the busy hum of day |c . ' -. ■ \ 

Shall chase the morning's calm awayyv'V-^ .''-.. ^ 
Then be the last sad tribute paid, ^ ^-^^^^ 

In silent grief, without parade ! 

Nor deck with withering flowers my grave, 
But o'er it let the yew tree wave ; 
Pro|dwtic luring, alone, adorning 
The green tod, till the Retorrection morning. 
Odkfiddj New-street, DuMm, J. R. 

These sweetly pathetic verses were communicated to 
the Author by a very dear Friend. They are calculated 
to awaken melancholy, if not painful reflections. May 
the event to which they relate be far remote ; and may 
they lead the reader to reflect on the awful account that 
must shortly be rendered to the Searcher of hearts! 
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